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Deacon up in the briefest way possible, 


kL) the White Mountains are the highest 
‘levations of land east of the Mississippi, 
next in altitude to the Rockies themselves; 
they are situated in Northern New Hamp- 
shire, and extend about forty miles north 
and south, and nearly the same distance east 
and west. The peaks cluster in two groups, 
eastern being known the White 
Mountains proper, and the western as the 
Franconia. 


the as 
They rise from a plateau about 
orty-five miles long, thirty miles wide, and 
sixteen hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Several flashing rivers wind among 
them, passing through four of the prettiest 
valleys in America—the Saco, the Connect- 

it, the Androscoggin, and the Pemigewas- 
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THE MOUNTAINS, 


sef.  Thei 
rock resembling granite. 
knows that Mount Washington is the high- 
est, and next to this are Mounts Adams, Jef- 
Monroe, all of which 
The highe st peaks 
Mounts 


eonstitution is a conglomerate 


Every school boy 


ferson, Madison, and 
are 
in 


in the main range. 
the Franconia 


ant, Lafayette, and Liberty. 
} 


group are Pleas- 


Few visitors are ever ¢ isappointed in these 
their 
and thousands of tourists of 


howeve1 
be, 
the most fashionabl 


mountains, great anticipa- 
tions may 
, class, who are wearied 
of nearly all other pleasure resorts, from the 
blue waters of Lake Como to the tropic walls 
of St. Augustine, from the Mammoth Cave to 
the valleys of Iceland, Garden 
of the Gods to Mount Desert, and who are 
as much “ used up” as Sir Charles Coldstream 


and 


and from the 


in Mathews’s farce, visit them again 
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NORTH OONWAY, 


igain, and always go away satisfied. 
is a pecaliar and inexhaustible beauty 
about them, which is best attested by the 
number of artists who frequent them year 
after year. Nowhere else do we so often find 
the picturesque gentlemen of the easel. The 
sketch-book and the brush recur with such 
astonishing frequeney that we are at first 
inclined to believe the whole area must have 
been transferred to the portfolios of these 
indefatigable lovers of nature, but a further 
experience teaches us that each day, each 
hour, the atmosphere transforms every ob- 
ject, bringing this knoll into greater prom- 
inence, subduing that, transmuting the pur- 
ple into blue, the yellow into gold, lighting 
crimson fires here and spreading a gloom 


there, until it seems that a whole lifetime | 


spent in portraying one object only would 
still leave the task unfinished. 

Nor does the variety of the seenery depend 
on the evanescent effects of the atmosphere 
alone. The more tangible influences of ge- 
ology have produced a wonderfully varied 
conformation of rock in pinnacle, curve, and 
ravine, while each feature is softened by an 
indescribable charm which makes the most 
violent convulsion of nature appear sweet 
and calm. 

The steady increase of visitors to the 
mountains has developed many ways of 
reaching them from New York, Boston, and 
Canada; but one of the pleasantest routes, 
if the tourist has time and has the sea-going 
qualities of a good sailor, is that by steamer 


There | 





NEW HAMPSILUIRE, 


from the metropolis to Portland, which 

volves a voyage of two days along the N 
England coast, with many glimpses of sun: 
beaches and surf-beaten cliffs. 





Early on the second morning you are lat 
edin the quiet harbor of Portland, and the: 
conveyed by rail to Conway—that pastor 
spot which has been fervidly painted in \ 
ter and oil so often that people who | 
never been there know it almost as well 
its inhabitants. What pen can translat: 
the exquisite beauty of this Areadia 
fragrant exhalations of the meadows in 
tumn, the deep repose of the hazy hills, t! 
rural perfection that delights the eye ever 
where? The White Mountains found thi 
truest interpreter long ago in Thomas Sta 
King, who had as intimate a knowledge ot 
them and as subtile a sympathy with the: 
as Herrick had with the English connti 
lanes, and Irving with the quaint life of 
New Amsterdam; but vivid as his utteranc: 
is, it fails to completely grasp the manifol: 
charms that present themselves—a fact tha 
he himself appreciated. “Varying wit! ' 
each hour,” he has written, “the favore: 
visitors will have the full range of sum 
views, the anthology of a season gather 
into a portion of a single week. The mou 
ains seem to overhaul their meteorologi: 
wardrobe. They will array themselves | 
rapid turns in their violets and purples au 
mode colors, their cloaks of azure and ca 
of gold, their laces and velvyets, and tly 
iris searfs. One day it will be so clear tha 
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thie 
pace 
5 to 
been 
mnihilated. 
sharp ridge 
the sky like 
irving blade of 
uize, and the pin 
es tower sharp 
spears. The few 
lows. that spot 
Slopes seem en 
ed upon them. 
n will come a 
sacred to clouds. 
erhaps the south 


VALLEY OF THE BAUQ, 


d fills the air 
th dusty gold, and 
es each segment of a district that was | speech with the native. But the native is 
saic enough a week before, seem a sweet | there, the indigenous Yankee lineally de 
on of Italy. Possibly it tries its hand | seended from the early pioneer and mount 
sts. Then what mischief and frolic! | aineer, whose forefathers trapped and hunt 
ndles the mountain-sides with them;!ed among the pines when the summit of 
stretches them across their length as Mount Washington was a white mystery to 
igh it meant to weave all the vapors the oldest and hardiest—an odd, homespun 
h the air could supply into a narrow mixture of shrewdness, wit, thrift, and good 
interminable web of fog. Now, again, | nature. You find him under the portico of 
twines the mist around their necks; then the country store, with a crowd of boon 
mothers the peaks with them, and soon | companions, who, like himself, are gaunt, 
rs them apart to let the grim heads look | freckled, and sinewy, and whose limbs ap 
: and before long, in more serious mood, pear to be hung together on wires. The 
ls them steam up and off, like incense | visitors, constantly coming and going in the 
m mighty altars.” train of pleasure, make the summer lively 
And here, while we are still at Conway, | for them; but when these birds of passage 
1 is both a rendezvous and a starting- | are flown, and the mountains are wrapped 
t for all explorers of the mountains, let in snow from summit to base, they will fall 
ok at some of the social characteristics into the quiet routine of primitive life in the 
region, which are not less interesting | old farm-houses. 
the topography. In the months of The expensiveness of the hotels excludes 
ind August the flood of fashion is over- | the semi-fashionable element from the visit 
ming, of course, and the dialect of Bos- | ors. To “do” the White Mountains fashiona- 
or New York falls oftener on the ear} bly means an expenditure of fifteen or twenty 
the nasal drawl which answers for | dollars a day, for the charges of the leading 
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hotels, high as they are, form only a small 
tem compared with the grand total of “ex 
tras,” incurred for guides, drives, and other 
inevitables. The railway fare up Mount 
Washington is three dollars, and the fare 
down Mount Washington is an equal amount, 
in additional sum being charged for any bag 
vr bundle that can not be carried in the 
hand. The mildest drink costs twenty-five 
cents. Nearly as much is asked for carriage 


hire as would buy a respectable horse and 
buggy. And while the rate for board is fom 
or five dollars a day below the summit, the 
price at the summit is six dollars a day. 
rhe society is so seleet, and the accom- 
modations are so excellent, however, that 
no one who can afford it will complain of 





Hees 


SELECT WAITERS, 


the cost. The polite young gentleman who 
attends to your wants at table, bringing you 
a dish of fresh eggs and a glass of creamy 
milk, if they have been in your order, is a 
Sophomore at Harvard, and he is not the 
vietim of any bitter reverse in life, as you 
may be inelined to think. The servants at 
many of the 


iotels are college students, who, 
by service of this kind, are enabled to pay 
their fees; and the girls in attendance 

modest New England girls, with honest, in- 
telligent faces and neatly braided hair— 
are likewise students. The polished, noise- 
less, profoundly attentive waiter of good 
restaurants in Europe may be able to talk 
with you in three or four different lan- 
guages, but where else in the world than 


the White Mountains can you find a gar¢ 
to whom Plato and Darwin, Gibbon and Eu 
clid, Latin hexameters and the whole theo 
of evolution, are matters of such read 
tongued familiarity as they are to this brigh 
eyed youth who inquires whether you wi i 
have your potatoes stewed, boiled, or mashed 
As I have said, the semi-fashionable el 
ment is excluded, and there are compat 
tively few cheap boarding-houses. The i: 
mates of the hotels belong principally to t} 


best class of American society—the unoste: A 
tatious representatives of wealth and inté : 
lect. And before going farther, I intend to as 
pay the frequenters of the White Mountai) if 


an immense but just compliment. 
If I wished to show an Englishman t] 


best part of American society, I certa 
would not take him to Long Branch, fo1 
few diamonds and silks form the line of « 
markation between that resort and a m 
cheaper one—Coney Island. I might t 
him to Newport, but I would prefer, be 
anxious that his impressions should be favor 
able, to introduce him to the company thiat 
often gathers, as the weather grows col 
before the big wood fires in the parlors of 
White Mountain inn. The divinity t! 
hedges in a king is not easily analyzed, a 
the charm of good-breeding evades a clos 
definition than the words “ courtesy” a) 
“intelligence” express. There is that wil 
in the assemblage of White Mountain tray 
ellers which places them on a plane and 
an atmosphere of their own, and which 
peculiarly grateful to the stranger admitt: 
Next to the artists, the most frequent t1 
ellers met by a pedestrian on the road are st 
dents or clerks who are “footing it,” wit! 
infinitesimal quantity of baggage and at 
finite degree of zeal and good temper. “G 
me youth and aday, and I will make the po 
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M TF CHOCORUA 
erors ridiculous!” With a stout stick, | Peaks of Chocorua. These four mountain 
ck, and a boyish eapacity for en-| are the most noticeable, but many others 
these ruddy fellows make the syb- | loom up in the north, mantled with depths 
occupants of hotels and carriages ap ot purple, blue, and gold in the changing 
serable You meet them swarming | light of the day. There is a very ecstasy ot 
face of the mountains by short-cuts, | color in the morning and evening, a pas 
the bubbling springs and brooks, | sionate intensity that will not admit of de 
fling their short cutty or brier-wood | s« ription, and it is not easy to say whether 
chatting with the harvesters in the | the mountains are most beautiful in the am 
vs, and taking Nature in at the pores, ber daybreak, when watery wreaths of 
Ladle would say. The other trav- | clouds lie upon them, or in the pathetie twi 
seem to be suffering under the lethar- | light, when the foliage hangs blackly against 
; ’ echt of overrefining; a little more of | the tender gray sky, and the last gorgeous 
rough-and-ready element in their pleas- | rays of sunset are swallowed up in the vie 
eking would make them happier. tory of night. But it is certain that they 


Phe village of North Conway lies on a fer- | are beautiful at all times—beautiful with a 
pland, surrounded by hills and mount- | beauty of their own that is incomparable te 
ind overlooking the reaches of the | any thing in the Alleghanies or the Rockies 


- it the head of which, apparently, is The neighborhood of Conway contains 


Washington, a monarch among the | many natural features of interest, including 
nt of giant forms which cluster about | the Artist’s Fall, a picturesque cascade set 
lo the east is a range of hills, with | among forest trees and rocks, and Echo Lake 

Kearsarge predominant, and to the |at the foot of White Horse Ledge. The 


f the river is Moat Mountain and the | “* White Horse,” which can be seen from the 
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ORAWFORD NOTCH, 


illage, is the figure of a horse impressed 
upon the perpendk ular sides of a range of 
cliffs, which extend four or five miles along 
the banks of the river, and vary in height 
from a hundred to eight hundred feet. At 
one point a natural cavity, called the Cathe- 
dral, has been formed in the solid granite, 
with walls about eighty feet high, and an 
irched root. The floor is strewn with large 
blocks of granite, and several full-grown 
trees spring up between the crevices. 

Another picturesque spot is that which is 
romantically called Diana’s Bath. This is 
a little farther north than the Cathedral, 


and is reached by a shady woodland 
leading over some granite ledges to a1 
let, which trickles and breaks in silve1 
white until it tumbles over anothet 
about ten feet high. The action otf 
water has worn several basins in the ro 
the largest being about nine feet in dia! 
ter, and the pools thus formed are inde: 
for as chaste a goddess as Diana. 

As we leave Conway we get another vir 
of Mount Kearsarge, which may be asc 
ed by a bridle-path, and our next host: 
is the Crawford House, which is r 
through the famous White Mountain No 








ful burden across the road. At first 


THE WHITE 


FRANCONIA VILLAGE 


ley gradually narrows, and the hills 


rit become more ibrupt as we tray 


ira. Phe road winds by the flank 


Mountain, and over many turbu 
ks. From the Willey House to the 


if the Noteh. the walls by which we 





osed increase to a height of 2000 


dat the gate the river flows between 


iffs, with harebells and ferns droop 


ym their faces, 


Willey House is the monument of 
sastrous land-slide which has been 
rated in both prose and verse 
1 Ik26, was a little tenement oceu- 
Samuel Willey, Jun., and his family, 
are told that his hospitable kindness 
ter were as much sought by tray 
vinter-time as the shelter of the 
of St. Bernard One bright June 
y, says Starr King, the little mead 
. flecked with the nibbling sheep, 
led by the patches of shadow thang 
over the grass from the thick maple 
must have seemed, to any one paus- 
re and hearing the pleasant murmut 


Saco, as romantic a spot as one could 


for security from the fever and perils 


vorld. Late in that peaceful June, 


ooking out of a window, saw a large 
] 


of the mountain sliding down, sweep 


ks and trees before it, and hurling its 


ily were greatly terrified, and re 
to move from the Noteh; but Mr. 
on retlection, felt confident that such 
it was not likely to oceu avaln, vud 
tisfied with building a strong hut o1 

which the family might fly should 


er avalanche seem to threaten their 


er in the summer there was a long 


By the middle of August the earth 
eat de pth in the mountain region was 
o powder. Then came several days of 


nd, betokening copious rain. On 
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AND PROFILE NOT¢ 


Sunday, Angust 27, the rain began to fall 
On Monday it increased, and the 
around the White Mountain rang 


distance, were heavy, black, and awful 


clouds 


seen from 


l 
Valleys were tlooded, bridges swept away 


live stock drowned, and farm buildir 
molished. In the little settlement of Gilead 
thousands of tons of earth and rock were 
detached from the overhanging hills. and 
the roar of these slides was far more fright 
ful than the thunder, and the trails of fire 
from the rushing bowlders were more awtul 
than the lightning 

For several hours the Willey family were 
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n constant terror Phe father and mother, and clothing showed that they had be: 
anxious for their young children, recalled hurriedly left, and a Bible was lying oye 
the land-slide of the previous June. In ey- | on the table, as if it had been read just by 


ery pause of the thunder they strained their fore the departure of the family. Neithe 
ears to catch the sound of another grind- Willey, his wife, nor children could be foun: 
ing avalanche, and at last they heard the and it was at first supposed that they | 

moving of a loosened ridge, heard louder retreated to a neighbor’s house; but a sear 

ind louder its increasing roar, heard—and discovered them, some days later, buried 
saw, perhaps—that it was rushing inthe line the drift. 





of their little home, and, unable to command An ordinary storm in the mountains is te 

their nerves, they ran out of the house into rible enough to a lowlander. It swee 

the storm. upon one with the unexpectedness and y : 
Phe next morning was cloudless, and the lence of a tornado, The day may be cl ‘ \ 


and warm, and t] 
azure expanse 

the sky check: 
only by afi 
patches of whit 
cloud; but sudds 
ly the muttering 
of thunder yu 
claim a con 





oe tempest, and 

i . . 

: fore a refuge « 
be found, the whol 
B ' earthand the wlh« 
ee heaven are enye 


oped ina Vaporot 

gray, which dis 

torts or complete 

blots out every su 

rounding form w 

its cheerless mon 

tone. \e 
The first dr ’ % 

of rain fall on tl 

leaves heavily, ar 

the leaves then 

selves are violent 

disturbed. Thoug 

little wind can b 








{ felt by the spect 
* i tor, the trees sec! 
a to shake at the 
| 4) very roots with 
wrehension, and be 
7 1 
if: fore long the br 
i est human heart 
Ls appalled by the 
13 : usual and ter 
‘3 ; ; force exhibited 
22} the rain, lig 
3 MOUNT WASHINGTON RAILWAY STATION bing and thu le 
Fak cv, 


When the = stor 
air was remarkably transparent, revealing | breaks, a compensation for this terror come 
the far and wide devastation caused by the | in the enhanced beauty of the scene. 1 
storm. A traveller found the little house | ery cliff and peak, streaming with moistut 
in the Noteh still standing, but surrounded | has the appearance of a mass of burn 
with desolation. The mountain behind it, | silver, the foliage-becomes a prism, and t 
once robed in beautiful green, was striped | rainbows seem to rise from one’s feet 





for two or three miles with ravines deep and From the Crawford House we go 01 
freshly torn. The meadow in front was) Fabyan’s, and thence ascend Mount W 
covered with wet sand and rocks and the ington. There are three ways of doing t! 
: branches of green trees. by the railroad, the carriage road, or at 
: The traveller entered the house, and went The railway might have suggested Ju 
ait through it. The doors were allajar, the beds | Verne’s Journey to the Moon, and is such 
, ft 
pe: aI 
Begs 
i sf 
‘Pees al 
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rk of construction 


in in 1&6 





6, and was completed 
vears later. The route follows the 
ue Valley,and from the Fabyan 
the end of the friction rail is six 
-third miles. For two and a half : 
the grade is two hundred and nine SS <—- 
to the mile, or one foot of perpen / 
ir height to eighteen feet of hori 


| distance. Besides the usual rails, MOUNT WAS 

is a central rail of peculiar con 

on to receive the motive power, con is not connected with the ear, but simply 
r of two bars of iron, with connecting pushes it up in the ascent, and allows * to 


pieces placed four inches apart A follow gently in the descent A wrought 
il cog-wheel on the locomotive plays iron dog constantly plays into notches o1 
is rail, and secures a sure and steady | the driving-wheel, so that should 





La t par 

of ascent and descent. of the machinery rive way, the tra 1 s by 
locomotive, as it first comes out of | immediately stopped Phe ear is also sup 

Orine house, has the appearance ot be plied with friction and atmospheric brakes 
uly to fall over. The driving-wheel | The seats are placed at an angle that brings 
red into a smallet wheel, which con them almost on a level in the ascent, ana 
directly with the crank, and four rey ull of them face down the mountain. Th 
ns of the latter are required to make time occupied on the journey up is about 


f the driving-wheel. The locomotive | an hour and a half, the engine having to 
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MOUNT 


WASHINGTON CARRIAGE 


stop several times on the way to take in 


vater. The fare, as I have stated, is three 


dollars up the mountain, three dollars down, 


or four dollars up and.down on the same 


train. 


he railway has by no means superseded 


the carriage road, which 
s still a favorite route 
to the summit of the 
For the first 


four miles it winds 


mountain. 


among a dense growth 
of forest trees, and 
thence passes through a 
ravine, and over the 
eastern side of the 
mountain. The grade 


sy, and the road- 


S Ci 


bed excellent. Each 
turn discloses some new 
prospect—a wide valley, 
faintly green, with a 


brook or a river flash- 


ing through it; a deep 
dell, with a swaying sea 
of foliage 

ing cliff that seems to 


render impossil 


in overhang- 


je any further ascent: 











or a wonderful array of peaks. 
It is singular that, according to the writ 
er’s impressions, a White Mountain sum 


mit gives a fairer idea of the immensity of 
space than the highest of the Rocky Mount- 


un peaks, The height of the latter is so 


great that only the pinnacles surrounding 





ROAD. 


them have a d 
tinet shape A 
low IS drowned 
tb yellow mistine 
But the downwa 
glimpses you get 
the ascent of Me 
Washington rey 
sO varied ah ext 
of country that 
possible to re 
how great your a 
tude is. Novy 
the valley of 
saco that Oye 
before you, ; 
then a wider r 
still, with the p 
of Adams, J¢ 
son, and Madis 
wedged in, and t 
other ranges 
the blue distar 
From the highes 
the Rocky Mo 
ains the view 
folded resembles 
desolate oe 
from the W 
Mountains it 
earthly paradise 


Before the construction of the road 


ascent of the mountain was attended 


many perils, and grim 


stories are told 


people who have lost their lives in atter 


ing to reach the top wit 
of stones on the road m 


4 


hout euides, 1} 


arks the spot whe 


a Miss Bourne died from exhaustion, in 1 


presence of her uncle and cousin, one S 


tember night, twenty ve 


ars ago. The pai 


had started from the base in the afterno 


fog. Under a 


tlem 





by, the remains of an elderly 
an,whohadatten 


and were overtaken by night 


shelving rock 1 


JACOB'S LADDER, MOUNT WASHINGTON EATLWAY 
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scend the mountain alone, were found | few minutes before the departure of the 
s later His watch and some bank stage for the st I t Ss one calculated to 
vest pocket were unl ired, but i SS ab ¢ ‘ i ndue sense 
ese, nothit remained of him bi of the nportance of ‘ edition that is 

on A li e farther beloy bli ul ibout to bel ( Lhe Sst rers are t 
Bostontlan passed two 1 hts and Oonadrous we ‘ i ymon her 








n the snow and sleet of an October! is sure to be one who is an oracle of the 





without food or covering. No one o | mountains, with a surprising fund of ane 





ses any care, howe ver, need be lost in dote Ss about the pel s of the yourney. You 
ountains, the carriage road and bridle ire regaled with 1 berless bear stories 
s offering as distinct a wav as the least | and thrilling dese1 ptions of storms, until il 
rienced of travellers could desire Nev seems that vou are to enter a terrible and 


ess, the scene on the hotel portico a fatal land, on the bi nk of which all hope 
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must be left behind, instead of ascending 
by a smooth road the majestic peak that 
looms in the distance. But every one is in 
good spirits, as even the surliest misanthrope 
can not help being on a bright White Mount- 
ain morning. The young men putt away 
their impatience in clouds of cigar smoke, 
Phe ladies are wrapped up in shawls, which, 
however thick they are, can not imprison 
the exhilaration that is generally felt. A 


THE FLUME, FRANOONIA RANGE, 


crowd of natives stand by, sometimes quiz- 
zing the dresses of the tourists, but usually 
watching every movement with great awe 
and astonishment, although they may have 
seen the same things a hundred times be- 
fore That, by-the-wavy, is one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the New England 
bueolie his unlimited capacity for wonder- 
ment. He is always curious to know; he is 
always surprised; but he is never thunder- 
struck. His greatest surprise is cloaked in 
a certain stolid reserve, and one surprise 
never prepares him for another. 

By-and-by the coach appears, and when 
the passengers have taken their places, or, to 
speak more exactly, when they have wedged 


themselves together, the driver cracks }; 
whip, and the merry party are off for th 
summit. 

The view from the top has been describe 
by a graphic writer as a map of New | 
gland poetically expressed, If the day 
clear, Monadnock may be seen, in a pa 
blue film, a hundred miles to the sont] 
west; in the east is Mount Katahdin: 
the north, Canada; and in the west, 
Catskills. Nearer are the Franconia ride 
the twin peaks of Stratford Mountair 
the radiant surface of Lake Winnipiseoge: 
Mounts Crawford and Kearsarge, and t] 
Bartlett Hills. Could the eye reach so far 
it might comprehend nearly six hundre« 
miles of country, but its limit is in an ar 
of about one hundred miles. 

Descending Mount Washington, we tak: 
the stage to Bethlehem, ten miles from Fa 
byan’s, and thence proceed to the Franconia 
range, where we “put up” at the Profil 
House, which is situated in a region of wor 
ders. In the woods to the north of th: 
hotel is the beautiful Echo Lake, which 
of great depth and transparency, and is sur 
rounded by densely wooded hills. A voice 
a bugle blast, or a sound of any kind, is r 
peated from hill to hill with such marvel 
ous distinetness and sweetness of intonatio: 


that Tennyson’s exquisite lines are at onc 
recalled to the listener’s memory : 


**O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 
Overhanging the hotel almost on th 
north is Eagle Cliff, an immense columnat 
crag separated from the crest of the mount 
ain, and apparently held together by 


thread; and as you walk down the road to 


the south of the hotel, a guide-board wit 
the simple legend “ Profile’ painted upo 
it indicates that you are approaching that 
strange conformation of rock so familiar t« 
every body through the means of photo 
graphs and engravings. The exercise of 
little imagination often enables people t 
find the resemblance of the human form i 
a mountain, although without that imagina 
tive effort no resemblance would be seen 
but Profile Rock is really fashioned afte 
the head of an old man, and the truth of 
the likeness makes it a most interesti: 
sight. 

We have exhausted our space, and yet w 
have not exhausted our subject; for to eve 


enumerate all the “ points of interest” in the 


White Mountains would oceupy an entir 
Magazine. ‘The angler, the lover of nature 
or the prosaic business man can each ti 

a tranquil charm in this region which w 

make the granite fastnesses of New Ham 
shire memorable to him for a lifetime. 
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THE GOLDEN TREAS 


IAN VASE, IN RED LUSTROUS POTTERY 


YHIS Magazine, in the number for July, 
1x72, gave to the world the first ac 
t of the wonderful discoveries in Cyprus 
by General Luigi P. di Cesnola, United 


ites consul at Larnaca. No explorations 


vlern times have more widely or more 
y attracted the attention of learned men 
countries. General Cesnola was thor 
y correct in the high estimate he plac ed 
ie results of his work, and his name 
ls inseparably connected with the in 
iction of the modern world to an ac 
utance with Pheenician art and the 
dhood of Greek art, and of all art deriv- 
ts origin from Greece. 
readers are well acquainted with the 
ry of the first Cesnola discoveries. We 
trated them extensively, and they soon 
e known to the savants of Europe and 
1. The British Museum authorities, 
lizing their unexampled importance in 
story, desired to purchase them; but 
some reason, hitherto unexplained, in 
d of accepting them at once, when car 


URES OF KURIUM 


ried to England by the discoverer, chaffered 


} , 
price, Which was ridieu 


with him about th 





lously low, and while they were hesitating, 
were surprised to learn that on the western 
side of the Atlantic a museum had been 
founded which was ready to secure really 
valuable discoveries of this sort, and had. in 
fact, by the Atlantie cable, in swift Ameri 
can fashion, closed the pureh ise of the ¢ yp 
riot collection from General Di Cesnola. 

This, which was a great grief to European 
scholars, was a great joy to American schol 
ars. Phe Metropolitan Museum of Art had 
the wisdom to commence its collections of 
illustrations of ancient art at the very be 
ginning of all art, and to offer to its visitors 
and the American publie facilities for study 
Ing what no European collections illustrate 

the birth of art among civilized men, and 
its growth in the early years. Placed in 
the museum in Fourteenth Street, the Ces 
nola collection at once became the subject 
of curious examination by the thousands 
who look for CUrLOSITY alone, and of dili 
vent study by many American and I uropean 
scholars. Up to this time only a few frag 
mentary inscriptions in the Cypriot alpha 
bet had been known, and scholars had 
hazarded only an occasional guess at the 
probable value of the characters in the al 
phabe t. Now, however, numerous inst rip 
tions were offered for study, and these in 
‘squeezes” and photographie copies were 
furnished by the museum to publie institu 
tions and private students in all countries 
An American scholar, Mr. I. H. Hall, was 
quick to decipher the unknown alphabet 
and to read the inscriptions, and his work 
was accepted as correct. 

Previous to the Cesnola discoveries the 
origin of the ceramic art in Greece was in 
volved in obscurity, the earliest decorations 
known being variously styled Doric, Cartha- 
ginian, Corinthian, or Egyptian. 

American students found in the Cesnola 
collection abundant examples of the art in 
the early ages, which were recognized as 
Pheenician, because found in Phenician 
tombs, and also-by the aid of specimens on 
which were found Phanician letters; and 
following these in order they saw the work 
influenced by the Egyptians who conquered 
Cyprus in the fifteenth century before Christ, 
and then established the succession of mixed 
art, now known as Egypto-Pheenician, which 
was the mother of the Greek In effect the 
Cesnola collection proved conclusively that 
Greek art was born of the union of Egyptian 
with Pheenician. 

Meantime, however, General Di Cesnola 
had returned to Cyprus and resumed his ex- 
plorations. It was remarkable that among 


his first discove ries were so tew works of 








ee 
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VPHCENLOLAN WINE PITCHER, WITH HUMAN FIGURES IN OOLORS, 


the best Greek period. All that he had 
found was archaic, « xcept here and there a 
specimen of the later times, and countless 
umps of Roman and Christian periods 


Through the years 1874 and 1875 he contin 


id a careful and systematic exploration 
of the island of Cyprus. The intense inter 
est which attaches to his various discov 


eries can well be understood by those who 
value the history of the human race. He 


has embodied the story of his excavations 
in a book, to be published simultaneously 
by Murray in London and by Harper and 
Brothers in New York, which will relate the 
incidents attending these most remarkable 
ind important unearthings of the men and 
the work of Phoenicia and Cyprus in the 
ages from long before Solomon down to the 
fifth century of the Christian era. 

Again, in the spring of 1876, he closed his 
work, and gathered his ¢olleetions, after 
handing over to the Sultan’s representa 
tives the portion which was reserved to the 
Porte for the Constantinople Museum. The 
collections were shipped to England. The 
general had been earnestly anxious that the 
results of his later explorations should be 
united with the former collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, forming one 
great illustration of Cypriot history. He had 
offered them to and urged them on the muse- 
um, but the trustees were without funds, 
and in the depressed condition of the coun- 
try had no hope of an appeal to their 
friends. 


It ought to be more generally ki 
than it is that the Museum of Art is 
ich institution, except in the treasure \ ) 
irt which it possesses. Its affairs are 
dueted by trustees, who give it their 
sonal attention without other compensat 
than the satisfaction they have in educ 
the public. The amount of daily labor 
stowed on the museum by these gentle 
is equal to that required for the m 
ment of a large business establishment 
city of New York and the entire country 
to them a debt of gratitude, which shou 
least be paid by frequent visits to the 
seum, and by liberal contributions to its s 
port. The museum is open free to the p 
lie on two days in each week, and it 
melancholy fact that a very large niu 
of people take the free day for their 
who are perfectly able to pay the twe 
five cents on another day, which is the 
source of revenue to the institution. 

It was with great reluctance that Ces 
la sent his collection to England, and « 
ed it to European museums to purchass 
one lot. He declined many offers to bi 
up the collection, and thus failed to rece 
as he could havedone, fully twice the ar 
at which he finally sold the whole. 

The British Museum had now again 
opportunity of purchasing, and the aut 
ities were not slow to avail themselves « 
But the government was looking forwal 
possibilities of war, and would not app 
the museum expenditure. At this mo! 
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into the heart of an ancient art- 
ist. For example, let the reader 
look at one of the vases which 










we illustrate. The vision of 
such a specimen is something 
startling to a lover of 
beautiful art. Modern 
potters have exhaust- 

ed the brains 
of their de 


fe ] 
/ 
signers in ™ 
patterns for POTTERY BOTTLE. 
nozzles to 


pitchers and spouts to jugs, tea-pots, and 
vessels of various kinds. We have cer- 
tainly seen a thousand different desigus for 
this purpose, and one would imagine that 
every possibility of form had been put in 
use by modern factories. What must have 
been the delight of General Di Cesnola to 
see emerging from the dust of ages six of 
these water or wine bottles, now in the 
museum, of each of which the spout is the 
graceful and simple design of a_ figure 
standing on the curve of the bottle, hold 
ing in the hand a pitcher, which rests on 
the curve, and trom which the water or 
the wine is poured out, as if the little fig- 
ure poured it In such a simple artistic 
thought the modern lover of the beautiful 
looks into the very soul of the old lover who 
possessed these bottles and admired them. 
In shape, in the simple arrangement of the 
dark lines which encircle the vases, and do 
not divert attention from the figure, the 
work is artistic. 


Among the many vases added to the mu- 








seum by the new purchase there are seve 
others which are of importance in the | 

tory of Greek ceramic art. The Cyjn 

objects are of peculiar importance, beca 

they illustrate local art for a period of mor 
than two thousand years. No such facil 

of studying art history can be found in a 
other museum. In tracing the history 

Greek pottery, it has been customary wit 
scholars to class vases and articles on wh 
figures in red appear upon a black ba 
ground as of the best period, and aly 
B.C. 400; vases with figures in black on 
ground are supposed to have preceded thy 
and before them are placed the arti: 
which have coarse red or vellow clay grou 
on which are arranged in bands figures 





MANS HAND IN POTTERY, 


animals in red and black, with other o1 
mentations. These latter vases lave lx 
regarded as the beginning of artistic 

in Greek pottery. They were called 
some Doric, by others Corinthian, Cart 
ginian, and sometimes 
Egyptian. The 
man figure rarely 
pears in painting 
any vases of this 
riod, 

The Kurinm coll 
tion abounds in vases 
showing the progress 
of the art of decora 
tion from a_ period 
more than 1500 B.A 
The Egyptian intl 
ence brought the 
tus flower and othe 
Egyptian favorit 
patterns into Cypi 
about 1400 B.c., and 
this time the same 
tluences affected 
work and art of other 
Pheenician color 
The wine pitcher v 
figures, which w: 
lustrate in two vit 
is perhaps the ol 
known specimen 
pottery on which 


t 


SILVER OUP—ENGKAVED AND REPOUSSE WORK, human figure 
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It here united 


he Egyptian emblems, and is peculiar- 


painted in colors. is 


teresting as showing the style of dress 
period. What that period is we can 

ward a guess, placing it, with numer 
Cesnola vases on which the birds are ex- 
approx- 
Che forms of many of 


1 in the same style, at a di: 


g¢ to 1000 B.C. 


ite 


ses are so new and peculiar that they 
e the fullest illustration for the study 


» who are interested in ceramic his- 


ng the objects are some specimens 
ceramic work of the long centuries 
wonderfully A 


of a man with his he: 


ire fine. bottle in 


sitting, 


pe 
s knees, asleep, is a superb piece ¢ 


ture, unsurpassed by any 
A pitcher in the shape of a lion, 
en mouth the spout, 


nt by 
heels of pottery turning on the pottery 


Specimen 


is remarkable. 


chariot drawn two horses, 


good and valual 
iable 


sa je specimen of un 
There 
pottery representing two 
A 


bottle is in the shape of a dove with 


Pheenician character. 


ip of rude 


s washing clothes. 


apparently 
ian’s head. A man’s hand in pottery 

illy interesting, as it shows the fash- 
f loading the fingers with rings. 


the most wonderful portion of the 
tion, and that which will attract the 
tion of the most ordinary visitor as 


is the most accomplished antiquarian, 
sists of the treasures of the temple ot 
im, Which the explorer found in the 
vaults of the temple, where they 
iin concealed for twenty-five hundred 


sure 


old, bronze, the 
of artists and artisans dead more than 
are here gather- 

ifew specimens, aring or two, anda 
r two, but literally hundreds 


ear and finger rings, bracelets, 


silver, alabaster, and 


hive 


centuries ago, 


f 


af 


ces, amulets, and ornaments 
t variety, gold and silver 
] pitchers, bronze ean- 


Sliver 


ra and statuettes, and masses 
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PLAN OF KURIUM TREASURE VAULTS, 
trance passage first discovered. 
s.—C,. Gold room. 
ind pottery 


B, B. Small 
D. Silver room.—E, Ala- 
room.—F. Bronze A 
ssage, explored only 130 feet. 


room.—A, 


ver so corroded that the original forms 
be recognized. 

& ancient city of Kurium, in the south- 

rn part of Cyprus, was a ruined heap 

Greek cities that we now know more 

vere in their infaney. Cyprus lies near- 

f all the Mediterranean islands to the 
LV.—No. 327.—22 


Pheenician coast, and the home of the second 
childhood of the h after the del- 


uman race 
uge) in the Euphrates Valley. It was early 


settled by the movement westward of the 
families of men, and its advance in knowl- 
edge, art, and general civilization was ap- 





parently more rapid than that of any other 
Pheenician Long before the tra 
ditional period of the Trojan war, Cyprus 


colony. 


The Pheenician 
colony became Egyptian for a while after 
the fifteenth B.C. Kurinum had 
probably been founded before the Egyptian 
conquest in 1442 B.C, ; 
tion of the art of many centuries in the 


had cities and commerce. 
century 
hence the accumula- 


treasuries of her temples. 

General Cesnola found at 
vast heaps of ruin. The city was built on 
a bluff three hundred feet in perpendicular 
The rock of the bluff 
was soft calcareous stone, and around the 
city, in the sides of the bluff, he found a ter- 
race a hundred feet wide, cut and hollowed 
deep in the rock, in the sides of which were 
tombs. the the hill he 
identified the site of a temple, and here saw 
that explorers before him had made excava- 
tions,and abandoned them. He was induced 
to go deeper than they had, under the mo- 
saic floor of the temple. At the depth of 
twenty feet he struck a dark passageway, 
which he penetrated till stopped by a low 
Bursting this, he found 
self at the entrance of 


Kurium only 


height on three sides, 


Among ruins on 


stone door. him- 
a series of vaulted 
rooms in the rock, of which we give a plan. 
The rooms were full of fine earth which had 
sifted through the rock walls. 

The explorer did not know where he was, 
but he was standing at the doorway which 
leads the student of art into the hitherto 
unknown fields of investigation among the 
early Greeks and their Pheenician and Egyp 
The general per- 
ceived that the room which he was to enter 
was not a 
the earth 


tlan predecessors. soon 


tomb. 
in 


Commencing to remove 


the slow and careful manner 
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which the experienced excavator always 
practices, he began to find beautiful objects 
in gold lying in heaps on the floor of the 
vault. Then came the evidence that he had 


a 





EAR-RUINGS,. 


1. Gold ear-ring.—2. Gold ear-ring (bunch of fruit). 
rings in crescent form.—9. Gold ear-ring worn by men. 


opened the treasure chambers of the temple. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago the priests 
in the temple were suddenly alarmed by the 
rush of a besieging army over or through 
the lofty walls of Kurium. In the wild 
haste of the unexpected attack, they swept 
from altars and shrines, where they were 
exposed, the votive offerings of generations 
of worshipers, hastened down the dark pas- 
sage, and threw them, heaps ou heaps, into 
the treasury vault, closed the stone door, 
and doubtless also closed the secret entrance 
to the passageway. ‘The enemy came in, 
and hewed down the priests before the al- 
tars, or carried them away captive to Asia. 
None was left who knew the secret of the 
vault. The temple was desecrated, robbed, 
destroyed, its walls and columns hurled 





AGATE FROM NECKLACE, GRANULATED GOLD MOUNTING, 


down in hideous ruin, and for twenty-five 
centuries the gold of the old Pheenician and 
Egyptian and Greek worshipers lay dark and 
unknown in the vaulted chamber. From 
the gold chamber a low doorway, two feet 
seven inches high, opened into the next 
vault, which was the silver room. 
corroded, unsightly as it is, this treasure 
was not less important than the gold. For 
ancient silver objects are very rare, espe- 
cially cups and vases. There were piles of 
these corroded into masses. But a consid- 
erable number were perfect, and are of the 
greatest archeological importance. From 


Black, 


this room opened another low door into 
third vault, in which were found objects 
alabaster, terra cotta, ete.; and beyond t] 
vault, and at right angles with it, was 
fourth room, wl! 
contained objects 
bronze, many 
which were it 


fair preservat 
From this room 
narrow 





passage \ 
descended — in 
rock, which the ox 
eral explored for | 
feet, and then aba 
doned, because ort 
foul air and the diff 
culty of proceeding \ 

And now to « 
scribe a few of 
articles which « 
posed the treas 
of the Kurium te: 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. Gold ear- ple,and which to- 

gleam in the eabi 
of the New York M 

seum of Art. The visitor who proposes 1 
look at them for purposes of study must « 
miss from his mind all notions of the ear 
history of Greek art which books and mus 











| GOLD EAR-RING WITH EMERALDS AND OTITER STONES. 


ums have heretofore given him. ‘The te! 
|ple was destroyed and the treasure W 
buried for us some six hundred years be! 
Christ. Yet here are the most exquisitt 
| works of artists in gold, of engravers 
precious stones and on metals. No mod: 
work in jewelry is any finer in design 
more exquisite in delicacy of execut 
than are a large number of these articles 
Let us begin with a silver cup, w! 

must have belonged to a man of finis! 
| taste, as it was the work of an artist 

| has never been surpassed. Our illustrat 
| is reduced from the size of the cup, whi 
| seven inches in diameter. The style of 
designs is Assyrian, but there is Egyp 
thought pervading the work, and nume! 
Egyptian hieroglyphs in minute oblong in- 
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osures possibly name the possessor. We 
not recognize as yet among them any 
known eartouch of a king. 
Another silver cup plated with gold is en- 
ived with deer, horses, and other animals, 
circles, the body of each animal being re 
ssé work, while the outlines are cut with 
graver, and the limbs traced in the same 
iy, somewhat as the Egypto-Pheenician 
es in pottery are treated. A solid gold 
of the same size, fresh and gleaming 
fine gold always is, is ornamented with 
mple pattern in circles and lines in re 
ssé work. The armlets of Eteander, a 
in Cyprus some six or seven hundred 


irs B.c., are the heaviest articles of an 
nt jewelry in gold ever found. They are 
ply bars of gold curling around the arm. 
Each has an engraved inscription, which, 


INSORIPTION ON ARMLET. 


though slightly differing, are the same, and 
translated, “Of Eteander, King of Pa 
s.” Were they ever worn by the king? 
were they made expressly for presenta 
to the temple in honor of some victory, 
gratitude for some other favor sup 

sed to be granted by the deity ? 
Doubtless all the objects of personal orna 
ent found in the treasure vault were offer- 
of worshipers, 
mest of them 
( vidently per 
jewelry which 
een worn by the 
otees. 
rhey had delicious 
is of taste and 
eauty, those Cypriot 
es of the olden 
We have nev- 
seen more beautiful 
velry than they 
re. Their ear-rings 
ere of a thousand forms, and we have a 
dred or two of those forms here, and il- 

strate a few of them. 

They wore necklaces in many shapes, and 
ne of the ladies of ancient Kurium, when 
wished to pay vows to the temple, by 
good luck gave their 
ecklaces. We say by 
yood luck, for thus it 
ppens that we have 
me heirs to them, 
know that they 
re necklaces of fine 
| beads, of beads and 
ite, of alternate beads 
| drops of gold, of en- 
|, of heavy links of 





gold, and of agates cut in long shapes 
mounted with gold caps finely ornamented, 
and having agate pendants with gold set 


ting. The children of those days seem to 





iOLD ARMLET OF ETEANDER, KING OF PAPHOS, 


have worn little bracelets of delicate chain- 
work, with a round gold button at the clasp. 
There are several of them here. 

Objects in enamel are numerous, and cloi- 
sonné enamel was one of their favorite styles 
of ornamenting jewelry There is a pair of 
heavy gold bracelets on which the gold 
bands forming the cloisons remain, but from 
which the enamel has disappeared. In fact, 
the enamel has mostly vanished from all the 
specimens of cloisonné work, but in a few it 
remains in a disintegrated condition, while 
in one of the gold necklaces from which the 
enamel has nearly vanished one little frag 
ment remains, giving the clear translucent 
glint of a vitritied substance, and showing 
that the entire necklace must have shone 
once with the lustre of emeralds A large 
pendant, set with an eye-like agat 
splendid specimen. 


z 


The old Pha@nicians—the men—had an 





SECTION OF GOLD NECKLAOE WITH STONE DROPS, 


odd style of wearing ear-rings. On many of 
the statues in the collection it has been no- 
ticed that around the ear was represented a 
heavy ring, with sometimes an ornament at- 
tached. The Kurium treasures revealed the 
explanation of this. There are a large num- 





SECTION OF GOLD NECKLAOE. 
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PHCENICIAN GOLD EAR-RINGS AND ENGRAVED PENDANT, 
ber of these rings, which were massive spiral 
twists, sometimes probably pinching the lobe 
of the ear, 
unknown way, possibly by piercing a large 
One end of the ring 
seems to have stood up perpendicular before 
the ear, and on this end an ornament 
often titted by 


but in other cases attached in an 
hole through the ear. 
was 


Many of the 
rings in the collection have 


a gold cap. 


the ornaments, and some of 
these are among the most 
superb works of the gold- 
sinith’s art. A massive pair 
with two winged lions on 
each is a marvelous work, 
which no artist of Europe or 
America could to-day sur- 
pass, either in beauty of de- 
sign or skillof workmanship. 
Instead of describing the 
large variety of ear-rings, 
we refer the reader to our 
° illustrations of a number of 

GOLD EAR them. It can not fail to 
P--ggapensatn ion 9 strike the observer that the 
crescent form was a favor- 

ite, and many in this form are evidently 
Pheenician of early date. Simple crescents 
of plain gold are numerous. After these 
come plain crescents with raised edges and 





RING 


various Wire ornamentations. Then enam- 
els beautify the crescent. Precious stones 
are placed on them, or form pendants. Then 
the crescent swells into a solid gold form. 
Then the hollow gold is shaped 
in lobes with charming surface 
ornaments. Then we see agates 
cut the new-moon form, and 
set in gold with delicious gran- 
ulated patterns. - There no 
end to the varieties of ear-rings. 
There are bunches of fruit, ro- 
settes, plaques with impressed 
images, ear-rings with pendants 
in every form, and ear-rings with- 
out pendants, in the modern form, 
where a small ornament fits close 
on the lobe of the ear. 

We may well wonder, as we 


in 


18 





GOLD EAR-RINGS, 
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| look at the variety and beauty of the finger 
rings, Whether this is not all an imagination 
a deception, and whether these gems are not 
things of our own day. Many of them are as 
perfect as if bought to-day on Broadway. 
The Egyptian searabeus is the most fr 
quent form of the stone in rings, but others 
have emeralds, carbuneles, beryls, sards, ag 
There a fine 
ring whose exquisite setting consists ot 
two figures of a deity bending backwar 
and with uplifted hands holding the box o 
chest in which the stone, a brilliant ame 
thyst, is placed. 


ates, enamels, and glass. is 


This inclosure of the ston 
in a box or receiver, more or less ornament 
ed, is one of the most frequently repeated 
designs. It is familiar to those who hay 
examined Etruscan work, and here is, ap 
parently, the school from which the Etrus 
cans learned many of their much-admired 
designs in metal-work. 

Another 
illustrate, holds 
three ip 
its curious form. 

Many of the 
rings were evi- 
dently used as 
signets, but not 
worn on the fin- 
ger. Their set- 
ting massive, 
and shaped more 
like the modern 
idea for a pen- 
dent seal. One 
of these, of which 
we present an il- 
lustration, is of solid gold, holding a seara 
beeus in clear carnelian, on which is engraved 
the Egyptian hawk of Osiris, crowned, and 
holding the flail of power. A large numbei 

| of the seals are held in silver handles too 
| cumbersome to have been worn on the perso! 

| An illustration will show the form of thes 
rings. Many finger-rings are of plain gold, 
| and many others are engraved with letters, 
figures, and devices. One of the most de- 
licious pieces of work in the whole collec 
tion is a ring, which we illustrate, of which 
|the top is a rosette in the most delicate 
gold-work. But this rosette cov- 
ers an empty box, in which, per 

haps, was once some precious 
object, an engraved stone, or 
portrait, or something too rare 
and delicate for the common eye, 
and the rosette was a lid, opening 
and closing above the gem. 

But while the rings are beau 
tiful and wonderful as works 0! 
art, the engraved gems which 
they hold are vastly more beau- 
tiful and astonishing. The stu 
dents of glyptic art are, by this 
great discovery, compelled to re- 


very 


which 


beautiful ring, we 


stones 


1s 





GOLD EAR-RINGS WITH ENAMEI 
DROPS. 
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their present theory of the origin and 
One of these old 
found in a temple which was 


his art in Greece. 





es alone, 


destroyed twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago, would serve 


to overthrow a whole library 
of works based on former dis 
What, then, is the 


coveries. 





astonishment of those who 
have heretofore supposed the 
art rude and archaic in the 


fifth century before Christ to 
find before that works equal 
to those of the best period! 
to the oldest known engraved stones 
ireek workmanship have been considered 
those of the sixth 
The Berlin 

im has a sard engraved 
the death of the Spartan 


oI 


ntury B.C. 





ithrvades, who killed him- 
on the battle- field, of 
h he was ashamed to be gneravep car- 
sole survivor, in the sixth N®GtAN (PHaENT 
OLAN GOD) IN A 


tury B.c. This stone is by GOLD. BING. 
y scholars regarded as the 

st known Greek gem. In describing it, 
ire accustomed to call it flat, hard, with- 
The 
0] of Greek art is generally divided into 
1, that from Theodorus of 


ut grace, ** in the oldest Greek sty le.” 


periods ° 





EN {AVED BARD 
ILD 


ENGRAVED 
DARK SARD IN 
A SILVER RING, 


ENGRAVED SARD 
BOREAS 
ORITHYIA). 





AND 


Samos, 560 B.c., to Alexander the Great; 2 
m Alexander to Augustus Cesar; 3, after 


The Phenicians and Egyptians 


Arion 1 
Augustus, 


ve not been supposed to possess the art 
f engraving hard stones with much skill. 

t this collection contains an extensive 
es of scarabzei and scaraboid gems, and 
art, 
point to a period far older than has 
en supposed for the practice of great skill 
the glyptic art among the Pheenicians, as 
One of the first 
ions from this new mass of material 


her stones, in styles of progressive 
} 


is the early Greeks. 

it the Pheenicians were the instructors 
the Etruscans. Aristotle, indeed, gives 
ime of Mnesarchus as a gem engraver at 
s before 570 B.c., and says he was from 
He is perhaps the 
oldest artist in this work 
of we any 
record. There here 
many admirable gems, of 
Egyptian and Phoenician 
subjects, in archaic 


i Pheenician city. 


whom have 


set- 





tings, or in heavy silver 
handles, 


EY SARD IN 


ER RING. crescent-shaped 


which we are 


lled 
to assign to ys riods much 
An Egyp 
tian scarabeus of the pe 

riod of Thothmes IIT., 1440 
ca in the 
style of silver handle with 


compe 


beyond 570 B.c, 


B.¢ is set same 





many engraved stones of 


G I RIN 4 i 
fine work; but this was STONE 
probably regarded as an 
antique gem by its possessor, who had it 


thus set. 
An 


poor idea of the delicacy of work on a gem; 


engraving wood can give but a 


on 


but the stones which we illustrate 
the reader that the age of the Berlin sard 
was of decadence in art, or the stone 
was the work of a 


will show 
an age 
Before 
the death of Othryades there were gem en- 
gravers in 


poor engraver. 


the Greek cities of Cyprus who 
have scarce ly been surpassed in later peri- 
It that the female fig 
ure which we illustrate, engraved on a dark 


ods. is noteworthy 
sard, has no polish in the interior, and thus 
the theory that all Greek gems are charac- 
We 
find other gems in which parts are polished 
and other parts, such as the hair, left unpol- 
ished, 


terized by a dull polish is overthrown. 


The Cesnola collection makes it nec- 
essary to revise the text-books and to begin 
again the study of Greek art. 

“Tf they could only speak!” said a lady in 
our hearing the other day, as she leaned 


over the case containing some of these s 


1- 
They do speak in the 
understand their 
More will learn it from the edu- 
cation of the Museum of Art. These 
utter intelligent language in every gleam of 


perb works of art. 


clearest tones, and many 
language. 


rings 


their gold and every form engraved on their 
They tell the most ordinary mind of 
the luxury, the refinement, the civilization, 
of the men and women of twenty 


gems. 


five cen- 





GOLD FINGER-RING 
ROSETTE VERIO 
EMPTY BOX, 


WiITil 


GOLD RING 
THREE 


WITH 
AN 


turies ago. They tell the lover of art not 
alone that there were artists in those days, 
but that 


The gems were engraved for lovers of gems 


there were lovers of art as well. 
The average Cypriot gentleman who wore on 
his finger the gem which we copy, illustra 
ting the carrying off of Orithyia, daughter 
of the Athenian king, by 
most superb work of early Greek art hitherto 
known, appreciated it more than the aver- 


soreas, perhaps the 








oe, 


bam 





at. 


SO ere ee 


Pee ee ee a ee St Oe ne 
en a aad 





4 


eS a er. vee 


8 TOE: ES 
a e-em ance eee ea 


GOLD SEAL-RING 


CARNELIAN ENGRAVED, 


e French, English, or American gentleman 
our day. It may be humiliating to be- 


ag 
of 
lieve it, but it is nevertheless true, that the 
art has disappeared. There is not a living 
engraver of gems above mediocrity, and the 
reason is very simple and plain—that the 
men and women of our day do not appreci- 
ate the art, and do not, therefore, encourage 
its pursuit. If the wealthy lover of paint- 
ings or of statuary were to be asked to pay 
a thousand dollars for an engraved stone 
by a modern artist, however exquisite the 
work, he would think it 
an insane idea. Never- 
theless, there is no statue 
of modern times better 
worth a thousand dollars 





than is the Cupid, of So- S 

lon, engraved on a sard 

which we know of; and 

the ability bestowed on 

it by the artist was fully 

equal to that of Story on 

the Cleopatra. AGATE PENDANT, 
Besides the complete GOLD MOUNTING. 


necklaces, there are many 

fragments of necklaces and pendants, which 
were either attached to necklaces, or worn 
as ladies now wear lockets on ribbons. 
One of the most remarkable of these pend- 
ants is engraved in high relief on a heavy 
piece of gold, and represents one of the non- 
descript deities or genii, familiar in Assyrian 
sculptures, crouching rather than standing, 
in front face, the four legs being entirely 
engraved in relief. Other pendants are of 
igate in forms of bottles, and yet others are 
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stones in settings of gold. There are parts 
of a necklace in long agates, with gold caps 
at the ends, on which the decoration is : 





minute globes of gold, commonly called grat 
ulated-work. This style of work, known in 
Etruscan jewelry, characterizes much of t] 
ancient Greek work, and is a puzzle to mod 
ern goldsmiths. We illustrate a gold or 
ment—a round brooch or amulet—for tli 
sake of describing this remarkable style of 
work. The surface of this object presents 
to the eye the appearance of a gold disk 
stamped in a die, 
crossed by numerous fin 
wires at right ang 
with each other. O 
examining it with t] 


magnifying-glass, hows ) 
er, it is found that tli r * 


effect is produced by n 
nute globes of gold, ea 
one perfectly round an 
smooth, soldered on tli 
surface in exact lines, 
each globe touching the 
next. There are on the 
surface of this small object, a little over a 
inch in diameter, upward of nine hundred ot 
these globes. How were they made, and ho 
were they soldered on in such absolutely tru: 
lines? The ablest gold-workers in America 
(and that is now to say the ablest in the 
world) tell us that they can not explain it 

Another device of those Greek makers ot 
the beautiful, which is new to modern art 
ists, is in the use of twisted gold wire fo 
ornaments. The moderns draw their w 
round, and twist it into cable form, fine o1 
coarse, as they please. But these old Greeks 
used square wire, which, in twisting, pro 
duced facet-like points and double curves 
so that an exquisite effect was gotten fron 
even the finest wires, such as the round wir 
could never produce. 

It is not unknown to most readers that if 
| was customary with the Greeks in ear!) 
| times to place over the faces of the dead 
| thin plates of gold, one over the mout! 
and another sometimes over the forehead ; ‘ 
These are always of thin gold, and General 





GOLD PENDANT, 








1a THE GOLDEN 
1 has, of course, found numbers of 
the tombs. The form of one of the 
is for the forehead is shown in our 
tion. Chis, like many of the others 


lection, is ornamented with a scroll 
produced by pressure from a die. 
th 


f the treasure of the Kurium temple, 


rea of which we give the half was 
hen found the gold leaves which com 


were separate. They were proba 





vedon a ribbon, forming a wreath for 
id of a statue in the temple, or possi 
were originally intended for a mor 
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heads curiously engraved. Under the cor 

rosion On many of the cups can be traced 

the remains of del cate engraving And 

there are some things here in silver which, 
at 7 7 5. 


were they perfect, would ravish the eyes of 





ecoration. The restoration is conjec our lady readers, and over which some of 

Each leaf is a plate of gold, stamped | them who love old art will bend in delight 

ns like a natural leaf. ed rapture rhese are silver belts worn by 

is scarcely any object in the collec- | the ladies of Cyprus in the ancient years 

‘ nore noteworthy than a superb vinai- Within the past year or two a fashion has 
of rock-erystal, with a golden lining | prevailed among ladies in America of wear 

ck, and a crystal cover set in beau- | ing broad metallic belts of silver or other 

ld-work, attached by a chain to one | metal. Could an American lady possess one 

irs of the bottle. We call it a vin- | of these belts of Cypriot make in its original 

te for the reason that it looks as if | freshness, or its fac-simile, she would be very 

om a modern happy. Delicatelyen 

and it is one i \ Z ’ i ; grave din patte rns, in 

safest rules in SK K EE LE - laid or overlaid with 

irian research . S~< == —— — gold, they are exceed 

isk, “ What would = LSS . ingly beautiful. From 

that, and for HALF OF A GOLD WREAT a brief examination 

purpose would of some of these, we 

St t, 1 16 were modern ?” Men and! are struck with the idea that when they were 

have been very much alike in all) made silver was more precious than gold, 

ind if one doubts this, the study of | and that the gold which shines out of them 

; 1 collection will soon prove convin¢ was used for color to set off the beautiful 
Le Else why those rows on rows of eal patterns in silver. Do not imagine, dear 
of patterns so much in esteem now | madam, from our account that you will see 

seems incredible that these are old;)| a shining silver belt, the zone of an ancient 

er-rings with pendants, a favorite | Venus, when you visit the museum. But 


ot many years ago; those handy 
pins of silver, closing with a spring, 
king as if lost last year from ladies’ 
wraps ? 
ive lingered so long among the gold 
ve have little time to look at the 
nd bronze; and yet, if there were noth 


se in the collection, these would abun 


sil- 


y repay the art student for many visits 
The silver of the 
rich. The here, 
gleam and glitter have departed, and 
bil black 


museum. vault 


silver is 


ile was very 


with 


corrosion. There are 
heavy silver cups and pitchers. There 
ores of massive silver bracelets mass 


the true sense, for many of these brace- 
st weigh more than half a pound each, 
ere are some that would certainly go 
The trustees have 
ited only a part of the silver, for we are 
hat great quantities were in fragments, 

ey exhibit in 
es corroded together, looking more like 


+ pound in weight. 


some masses of silver 





ore than silver. Kurium must have 
nrichin this metal. Some of the heavy 
lets, which are coils of thick round 





bars, have gold caps on the ends of 
Others flatten out into serpents’ 





} 
118, 









you will see rows of rough, dark, ashy-look 
ing fragments, the glow of the ancient splen 
dor showing throug The slender 
form of beauty, once surrounded by this belt 
of and 


workmanship, 


h the decay. 
rare delicate 

which 
retains to day the con 
tour of the form it « 


Li 
cireled, is dust of the 
old island of Cyprus, 
and the metal zone is 


almost dust as well. 
The bronze, like the 
gold and silver, shows 
plainly that the 
before the sixth 
tury of the pre-Chris 
tian 


cen- 


times was one of 





noble art. There is 
something wonderful 
in the boldness’ of 
this workmanship, and 
. OK-CRYSTAL 
splendor is mingled oral cicero 


with the boldness. 


Massive caldrons, that may have served 
the cooking purposes of the priests, tell us 
The 


hoofs of deer, superbly produced, once sus- 


that men were hungry in old days. 





















we 
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BTONE REPRESENTING AN EYE, 


tained the tripods in the temple. Innumer- 
able standards, ornamented with the leaves 
of the lotus bud, held the lamps that lit the 
temple. Sacrificial vessels in silver and 
bronze served the offerings to Astarte. 
These golden relics of the highest art, 
these exquisite forms in pottery, in silver, 
and in bronze, reveal to the modern world 
the error of those who have supposed that 
seven centuries before Christ was the iron 
age of Grecian art. For it must be borne 
in mind that the treasures of Kurium were 
the accumulation of centuries, and that, in 
studying them, we begin where heretofore 
we have placed the semi-barbarous period, 


GOLD BRACELET, CLOISONNE ENAMEL, 


“shadowing with wings.” Assyria was t] 
land of images representing force, powe1 
strength, with wings. Who shall say hoy 
much of this mysterious symbolism cam: 
from the traditions of the earliest ages? 
We ought not to close this sketch without 
alluding to the unexampled modesty of G« 
eral Di Cesnola. The discovery of a Greek 
tomb containing bodies ornamented. wit) 
jewelry, their faces covered with the thin 
gold plates which we have described, has 
always been regarded as an event, and oth 
er explorers have become famous by tli 
widely published accounts of such discoy 
eries. Cesnola, with true scientific zeal and 
motive, seeking, not curious treasure, but 
materials for history, has worked quietly 














PARTS OF A LADY S SILVER BELT, 


and go back into the unknown ages. It was 
not so long before this date that Hiram the 
Pheenician helped Solomon to build the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. Among the Kurium treas- 
ures there are doubtless many which are 
the work of contemporaries of Solomon. 
Egypt had long before this time excelled 
in civilization. Pheenicia had derived from 
Assyria some knowledge of useful art, and 
had improved upon it. When the Egyptians 
brought to the Pheenicians their cultivation, 
and accepted from them the Assyrian ideas 
of beauty and symbolism, the union of the 
two produced the works of high art which 
have been admired in all subsequent ages. 
Let the reader look again for a moment, 
before he leaves the collection, at the strange 
forms of winged lions, winged gods, winged 
scarabs, which abound in silver and gold 
and gems. Whence came these strange, 
weird, marvelous fancies of men in an age 
equal to our oWn In power of intellect and 
power of execution? Egypt was the land 


and waited patiently for the accomplish 
ment of his objects. One long case in the 
museum contains articles in gold not found 
in the Kurium treasure vaults, but in va 
rious tombs in Cyprus, face pieces and dia 
dems of the dead, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
finger-rings, engraved gems, hundreds ot 
objects, which alone surpass all other late 
discoveries of this class. The Kurium treas 
ure is the most valuable and wonderful sin- 
gle discovery of ancient art ever made. The 
discoverer might well have been overpow- 
ered with the event. Instead, however, of 
publishing it to the world, he contented 
himself with making it the subject of a pri 
vate report to the Museum of Art, and it was 
not till he had finished his work in Cyprus 
and was prepared to submit its results to 
the scientific world that the public hea: 

of the opening of the Kurium vaults. From 
such a workman in antiquarian fields w: 
may well expect a book of remarkable in- 
terest and value, 
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wooden houses, quaint and brown. 
PINHEY have found it at last. At last—and 
/ echo answers, Alas ! 

Is it not enough that California, and the 
| cy Mountains, and the islands of the 
Great Lakes, and the forests of Florida have 

n added to the number of summer resorts, 

the Southern springs are again access 

5 to the whole nation, and that all Europe 
4 open play-ground for every Americar 
could they not have left this one little 


to its natural loneliness of situation 
ts traditional stagnation of affairs ? 
Years ago, when a few of the inhabitants, 


desperate by lack of business, sug 





the policy of holding out lures for sum- 


ravellers, a veteran citizen protested. 


N said he; “we don’t want the world 
ming here. Castine is wicked enough as 
3s!” Those of us who, without subserib- 


to the good deacon’s professional fears, 
vathized with his desire for continued 
t, consoled ourselves with the 
e that the more progressive 
3 in our midst would not be 
to carry their theories into 
tice, and events favored our 
jut more than once, before our 
ision was actually invaded, we 
startled by the near approach 
enemy in force. Mrs. Stowe 

te her Pearl of Orr’s Island, and 
scinating descriptions of shel- 
cove and pine forest and wide 
nse of sun-lit sea answered so 
to the scenes in which we daily 
d that we feared the crowd of 
tourists, not content with 
eauties of Casco Bay, might 
ect the existence of still sweet- 
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er surprises of nature farther down the coast, 
and push their investigations accordingly. 
But the tidal wave of fashion did not reach 
our isolated shore, and soon retreated, leav- 
ing us still undisturbed 

Then Mr. Wasson published his notes of a 
voyage to Labrador, wherein we read that 
the glory of the northern mountains, under a 
northern sky, was such as he had never seen 
elsewhere ce reepting on Camden Hills at sunset’: 
and we looked across the bay at those “ pur- 
ple hills of paradise,” as he had looked in 
boyhood from Brooksville, and knew how 
beautiful Labrador must be, and feared that 
the great world would be curious to test the 
value of the author’s comparison. But this 
dange r also passed by. 

Next came the rush for the wild region of 
Mount Desert, and steamers bound thither 
actually touched at our wharves on the Way; 
but the greater absorbed the less in the eyes 
of the expectant passengers, and we breathed 
more freely when we saw that there was no 
stir upon the crowded decks as the gangway 
was lowered for communication with the 


shore. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, FROM THE OLD FORT. 





Not that our village was ever entirely 
void of summer visitors. Far from it. In 
almost every one of its roomy, old-fashioned 
houses the “spare chamber” was annually 
opened for the reception of beloved relatives 
or faithful friends, who, coming from the dis- 
tant West or the sultry South, or from busy 
cities less remote, had looked forward through 
all the intervening months to the cool tran- 
quillity awaiting them in this enchanted 
spot. With these came now and then some 
belle of the ball-room, to forget for a time 
her coquetries, and grow fresh and sincere 
among the gentle intluences of nature. Sons 
who had gone away to seek knowledge or a 
fortune came back for along holiday, bring- 
ing favorite comrades to share their sports ; 
and hither strayed the tired scholar, the 
dreamy poet, the keen-eyed artist, in search 
of refreshment and inspiration. The cap- 
tain of the daily packet was often seen es- 
corting a group of strangers to the one little 
tavern on the hill; and on Sundays, during 
the months of June, July, and Angust, an 
unwonted air of fashion pervaded the con- 
gregations of the old white meeting-house. 

It was not an occasional spasmodic out- 
break of local enterprise that alarmed us. 
We know that the ship-yards are empty and 





grass-grown, that factories can never flour 
ish in this lonely region, and that Nature, as 
though in sympathy with her worshipers 
has made her one practical gift—the slate 
rocks on Holbrook’s Island—inaccessible as 
a quarry. Nor when, during the late war,a 
new battery arose on the site of the old 
“half-moon fort,” and government vessels 
appeared in our waters to inspect the na 
tional defenses, did we apprehend any last 
ing disturbance of our quiet. It was not 
the entrance of the rebels by way of the 
Provinces that we dreaded. We knew we 
that Leisure and the Love of Beauty were 
the enemies we had to fear. 

But when a Normal School was assigned 
to Castine, our last hope of continued repose 
was destroyed. ‘“ Behold,” said we, “these 
two or three hundred youths and maidens, 
rejoicing in the full spring-tide of sent 
ment; these teachers with trained powers 
of observation and matured thoughts: not 
only is their coming in itself an invasion of 
our solitude, but they can not be expected 
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la daily steamboat 


vht-house 





\ 


» the charms of their temporary resi- 
from the rest of the 
er and friend will they draw after them, 
ring their acquaintance into our sight!” 


i 


e a secret world. 


nee, we accepted it as quite in the nat- 
order of things that, directly after the 
ot 
d come a demand for hotels and all the 

stable paraphernalia of a fashionable 
er resort. 


a temple of learning in our midst, 


nd why should we object ? 
cause this influx means new wharves 


perhaps that worst 


ecration of forest sanctuaries, a railroad; 


eans the cutting up of our commons 
town lots, the removal of primeval 
ders, and the destruction of groves ot 
und fir; it means the dotting of our 


ires With mushroom cottages, and the 
of our spacious homes into hotels 
irding-houses; it means a carriage 
Fort the Bluff, instead of 
row winding foot-path of the good 


to the and 


Times 5 


it means a ginger-beer shop on 


Head and 


bathing-machines 
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come. has wo1 


He i passport 
dom of the town through his “ Fire of Drift 
Wood,” which, though mmortalizi 


l nye 


and the 


free- 


anoth 
er loc ality of the coast, is a charming pieture 


of Castine, as well echo of 


as ali many a 
sigh that has escaped from dreamers over 
evening tires in Castine 

And there others whose 
of the of life 


“the mournful and misty 


home Ss 

are appreciation 
i 

romance 


upon the shores of 


Atlantic” entith 


them to a warm welcome. If Mrs. Stowe 
would visit us, that trim little yacht, the 
Sally Kittredge, should be placed at her dis 


posal for ¢ xplorations amid the ocean haunts 
Whittier should wan 
upon the height 
Point; and Thaxter 
should be lodged in the neat parlor of the 
Light-house Cottage 

But that a host of 
people should pour in among us, only be- 
they 


she describes so well: 


der undisturbed 


wooded 


of Block-house Celia 


aimless, thoughtless 


cause have exhausted every other 


place; should, so to speak, trample down our 
ien there 


of verdure kept mown for them elsewhere ; 


one bit of greensward, wl are acres 





OASTINE, 


Hatch’s Point; 
to Trask’s 
of pienies 


it means daily 
Rock, a constant 
at Gray’s, and mammoth 
vder parties on Holbrook’s Island. 

it is why—and 


prome- 


es 


succes 


reason enough for 
rning! 
Let the young people enjoy themselves?” 
hat’s just where it is! They could en- 
themselves exactly as well at Saratoga, 
the White Mountains, as 
Given a company of young people, 
the two sexes in due proportion, and 
ll be happy any while 
those whom years and disappointments 
taught to find solace in the beauties 
iture, and for whom the mournful love 
of this retreat may have a peculiar 
rm, they can find the same characteris- 
th still grander features of landscape, 
int Desert, which is professedly given 


» tourists: 


Gioucester, or 


Wi where; 


as 


must live here 
e year round, and would prefer not to 
st robbed of our own summer romance, 
then haunted all winter by the ghosts 
en pleasures. 


willing that Longfellow should 


Ww hereas we 


should, through their senseless noises during 
a month of midsummer, scare away forever 
the naiads and dryads of our tiny forest 
this is our grievance! 
There the Cobb 
formed into the 


already trans- 
* Acadian Hotel.” What a 
profanation to those who can remember the 


is house 


cheerful hospitality that once warmed its 
great square broad halls 
Better far the occupancy of 
chance tenants than this final degradation ; 


chambers and 


succeeding 
for then there was always the possibility 
that some son of the soil, grown rich upon 
the sea or in a more enterprising section of 
our wide country, would come back to buy 
the stately mansion, and restore its sunken 
terraces and neglected shrubbery to their 
former beauty. 
expect a croquet 
morning flirtations of the 
beaux, and perhaps an arbor for the indul- 
gence of their moonlight sentimentalities. 
Nor is the mischief likely to stop with the 
modernizing of this more central 
by-gone social One 


But the most that we car 
the 


belles and 


now is ground for 


city 


relic of 
of these 
days we shall hear that the rich carvings 


prosperity. 
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HAOKS AT MAIN WHARF, 


and panelings of the Ellis house have been 
given over to the serubbing-brushes of hotel 
chamber-maids and the jackknives of no- 
madice children; and that the noble old 
dancing hall of the Hooke house has been 
partitioned off into ten-by -twelve bedrooms 
for bachelor guests. 


Already two hacks are established on the | 


main wharf, and after every arrival of the 


steamer our tiny peninsula echoes to the | 


crack of the driver’s whip and the rattle of 
wheels upon the graveled streets, as the 
new-comers are whirled up to the hotel en- 
trance, or dropped more quietly at the va- 
rious private houses which have opened 
their doors to city boarders. Time was 
when we rivaled Venice in the use of the 
sea as a highway, and in the consequent 
silence of our streets. Those were the 
blessed days when the rolling of a carriage 
was mistaken for thunder, and the creaking 
of an infrequent hay cart or wood rack was 
sufficiently startling to send a whole family 
to the windows. Within the last few years 
we have accustomed ourselves to the daily 
passing up and down Main Street of the 
slow white horse and covered chaise of our 
octogenarian deacon, and we are disposed 
to resent the appearance of the hacks as a 
trespass upon his right of way. But this is 
only one of many matters in which we must 





THE DEAOCON’S CHAISE. 


suffer intrusion; well for us if we are not in 
every respect driven to the wall, or forced 
to retire altogether before the invading 
crowd! 

However, in some things we can hold our 
own. Our history belongs to us—no one 
else will ever care for its minuti@ as we do, 

The government of the Baron de St. Castin 
was so entirely local in its influence that the 
details of his romantic sojourn are not wide 
ly known; and the part which this little 
community played in the wars with Euro 
pean powers has been overlooked in the ap- 
parently more important events which oc- 
curred in localities less remote from the 
great centres of strife. 

Many of our guests will have come fresh 
from Old-World travels, their memories filled 
with historical associations set in the frame 
work of the very scenes in which the events 
took place. Others, narrowed by continual 
residence in one section of their native coun 
try, will not allow that any story of the past 
can equal in interest their own local tradi 
tions; and, to all alike, a lively remembrance: 
of the recent war of emancipation will throw 
into the shade the half-forgotten sufferings 
of colonial times and the more familiar y 
cissitudes of the struggle for independence. 
To those who have visited Versailles and 


| Fontainebleau, what is it that more tha 


two hundred years 
ago a French nobk 
man, weary of the 
world, sought a re 
treat in the Acadian 
forest, married an In 
dian maiden, and 
spent the rest of his 
life among the gentle 
and unspoiled Tarra 
tines? 

Who that has seen 
the magnificent ca 
thedrals, the seclude: 
monasteries, the pi 
turesque way - sil 
shrines, which attest 
the power and influ 


A NEW WATERING-PLACE. 


HOLBROOK’S ISLAND, 


of the Romish Church upon its native 
nd, will care to know that here was 
e a tiny chapel dedicated to “ Our Lady 
Holy Hope,” and that Jesuit missionaries 
among the first arrivals at the new 
tlement? 
Che wanderers over European battle-fields 
ill pass unheeding the wooded hill which 


ontains the bones of the few score victims 
f the Revolution in this remote and thinly 


opled region; and though they may listen 
th interest to our standard boast that the 
at Eastern itself could come up to our 
ry wharves and turn around without dif. 
ilty or danger, they are not likely to hear 
vy a hostile British fleet once rode at anch 
in the harbor, and British troops twice 
d possession of the town. 


WhatamIsaying? Every American is pa- 


ic, whatever else he or she may be; and 
degree of foreign association or amount 
ndividual experience can make our coun- 
ymen and country-women insensible to the 


thrilling romance of early American history. 


rhe faint depression in the soil which 
| designates the site of Cas- 


’s fort is not so picturesque 


i landmark of the past as are 


e ruined castles onthe Rhine; 


it our summer guests will 


trace the outlines with eager 


es, and call up many a vision 
the courtly nobleman and 
dusky bride, as they pick 
shells from the embank- 
it facing the sea, or wan- 
along the shore at low 
in the hope of catching a 
mpse of the sunken pier 
ch formed the landing for 
baron’s boats. The ru- 
d fort on the hill will be, 
ourse, the favorite prome- 


ule and lounging-place of 


strangers; nor will they 
get that Sir John Moore, 


the immortal hero of Charles Wolfe’s cele- 
brated poem, 


“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note,” 


began in this spot the military career which 
terminated so early and so brilliantly in 
Spain. Never will they pass Trask’s Rock 
without a thought of the brave little fifer- 
boy who, seated behind the immense bowl- 
der, cheered his comrades to the attack with 
his shrill music while the bullets whistled 
around his head. They will pause before 
the white house in Main Street where Tal- 


leyrand once lodged, and will welcome any 
chance that gives them admission to the 
mansion which still bears in one of its floors 
the marks of the boot heels of the British 
officers who danced there at balls given dur- 
ing the foreign occupation. To them the 


Castine relics will be, as they are to us, ob- 
jects of deep interest. They will study the 
curious coins, and muse over the disfigured 
copper tablet upon which the Capuchin friar 
Leo recorded the date of the foundation of 
a chapel which perished long ago and left 
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OLD CASTINE OOLNS, 


no trace of its location. They will smile at 
the characteristic boast of an English offi- 
cer, traced with a diamond upon a window- 
pane during the Revolutionary war—a rep- 
resentation of the British tlag with the 
“Stars and Stripes” underneath, upside 
down, and the words, “ Yankee Doodle up- 
set!” Nor will it be to their discredit if 
those among them who are familiar with 
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COPPER-PLATE WITH OAPUCHLN FRIAR’S LNSORIPTION, 
SEE PAGE 349.] 


the seulptures of the Louvre and the Vat- 
ican should refuse the meed of admiration 
to “Cotton’s Head,” the one original speci- 
men of plastic art of which Castine can boast. 

Thus, with strangers navigating our wa- 
ters, occupying our houses, enjoying our 
scenery, and sympathizing with our _ his- 
tory, what is there left to us for our exelu- 
sive possession ? Nothing but the associa- 
tions of our immediate past; the familiar 
household events of our own and the pre- 
ceding generation; the incidents of daily 
life which bring us near to one another; 
the bitterness which each heart knoweth 
for itself, and the joy with which a stranger 
doth not intermeddle. 

The frolies of a few summer days can not 
endear this region so deeply to visitors as 


do the reminiscences of years to us who re- | 


main; and though many a heart may date 
the love of a lifetime from a chance meet- 
ing in this romantic spot, still the charm of 
scenery so in harmony with the tender sen- 
timent can not make itself felt to these as 


to young lovers of our community, who re 
ognize in their own sweetly troublous ex 
periences an echo and repetition of the story 
of their elders in the midst of the same fa 
miliar scenes. We too find a romantic in 
terest in connecting our past with that of the 
hero of Corunna; but nearer to our hearts is 
the memory of our centenarian soldier who 
fought against Sir John Moore and his com 
rades, and having lived to see the republic 
he helped to create emerge triumphant and 
undivided from the rebellion, died in peace 
and was buried in the flag he had defended 
in his youth and honored all his days; whit 
we have among us men still young who, no 
less patriotic than old Hutchings, have suf 
fered more than he ever knew of the horrors 
of war in their experiences of battle-fields 
That distant inclosure to the eastward 
conspicuous by its dark fir-trees and whit 
monuments, and famous for its charming 
views of bay and islands, will doubtless be 
the boundary of many a summer’s ramble 
But though visitors may be arrested by the 
kindly tribute to a fallen foe, “ the earliest 
occupant of this mansion of the dead,” w! 
was laid here in 1783, and may pause to read 
the name of a well-beloved citizen, the onl) 
one among the victims of the recent wai 
who had the happiness to die at hon 
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though they may be struck by some pa- 
thetic epitaph upon a little child, or by the 
frequency of the mournful record, “ Lost at 
sea”—they can never know the home-like 
feeling which soothes while it saddens us 
is we enter that burial-place where so many 
of our loved ones are lying, and where we 
expect one day to take our places. Who 
f us ever forgets to glance at the solitary 
nound in the corner by the gate ?—the grave 
if the young Spanish sailor, Carlos de Es- 
hanagoucias, who, straying to our bleak 
oast in his boyhood, found a home among 
uur people for the few remaining years of 
is short life. What a contrast must our 
owy hills and stunted evergreens have 
een to the sunny plains and luxuriant 
vegetation of his native land! How many 
ioughts in which wife and children could 
iot share must have imbittered the slow 


MILL ON 


decline of this waif of a Southern race! 
Oue might well say that his fervid blood 
and passionate nature were gradually froz- 
en by the cold climate and methodical ways 
f this Puritan settlement. 

Passing along the narrow walks which 
separate the rows of head-stones, we can 
picture to ourselves many a face now hid 


“under the coffin lid,” 


ind eall to mind the various circumstances 
vhich made each death a peculiar grief to 
the survivors. Yonder is the tomb contain- 
¢ husband, wife, and infant child, who per- | 
shed in the icy bay in full sight of their } 
happy home and of the friends who cherish- | 
d them so tenderly. And here we pause | 
efore Bethia’s early grave, and think with 
sigh of the bright summer’s day spent 
ith her on a neighboring island, when the 
iyvety of the party was checked at the 
und of her “church-yard cough,” which, | 
spite of her still blooming cheeks and 
reless laugh, we all knew to be the knell | 
her speedy doom. 
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|} are masses of coral rock brought home by 
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Leaving the lonely grave-yard and re 
turning to the homes and haunts of the liv- 
ing, how many tender and sad and happy 
and mirthful associations are for us con- 
nected with this little cluster of comforta- 
ble dwellings! Strangers may single out 
the mansions dating from colonial days; but 
they know nothing of the family histories 
of these any more than of the modern habi- 
tations. If, perchance, they find temporary 
lodgment in the parlors or spare chambers 
of a Castine home, still they do not pene- 
trate to all the treasures which have been 
accumulating for generations under its am- 
ple roof. 

There is the garret, not full of moth-eat- 
en refuse and festooned with cobwebs, as 
are the garrets of romancers, but clean, light, 
and airy, the favorite play-room of the lit- 
tle folks, and the frequent resort of their 


FOOSE CREEK. 


elders when the bay is to be swept with a 
glass in search of an expected pleasure-boat, 
or a look-out kept for the first glimpse of a 
gaft-topsail as the Spy comes creeping around 
Light-house Head, hugging the shore too 
closely for unaccustomed eyes to distinguish 
the slowly gliding masts from the stationary 
objects on the bank above. There are heavy 
chests filled with the discarded finery of for- 
mer generations, the flowered brocade of the 


| great- grandmother who danced with the 


British officers being the chief treasure of 
the hoard. The now obsolete spinning- 
wheel occupies a distant corner, and ranged 
along the wall are decrepit chairs with wide 
earved backs, and claw- footed tables too 
cumbrous for the taste of the present day. 


Nor is there wanting even here that sugges- 


tion of the sea which gives a quaint touch 
and flavor to all the belongings of Castine. 
There are rows of huge conch-shells, for 


| which fashion no longer demands a place 


upon the parlor mantel-piece, and boxes of 
curiosities collected by childish hands; there 




































THE OLD GARRET. 





the boys from the ballast 
wharf, and delicate coral 

fans, the gift of some sailor 
friend from tropical seas; 
while the floor is ornament- 

ed with rows of. star-tish 

and sea-urchins which the 
children of to-day have laid in the sun 
to dry. In the chambers below, the cur- 
tained beds and cushioned arm-chairs of 
old times are set off by quaint engravings 
or richly toned paintings, reminders of Med- 
iterranean voyages and of hurried visits to 
art capitals along the coast. The Bay of 
Naples, or the villa-crowned height of Genoa, 
smiles from the wall upon the scarcely less 


beautiful panorama of sea and shore out- | 


side the windows; and the sewing-table is 
adorned with a basket of finest workman- 
ship, the gift of the sailor son, who remem- 
bers in Eastern bazars his mother’s patient 
stitching and mending in the days of his 
boisterous youth. Her daughter’s bureau 
drawers in the opposite room are stored with 
foreign treasures. All her garments smell 
of myrrh, aloes, and cassia. When she goes 
to pay visits, she attires herself in a shawl 
so wondrously embroidered as to be above 
the caprices of fashion; and her ivory card- 
case is a miracle of Chinese art. The grave 
father of the family cuts his Boston Trans- 
cript with a sandal-wood paper-knife, and 
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writes his business letters at a solid desk of 
camphor-wood, whose massive brass fram 
fairly lights up the corner of the sitting 
room, where it has an abiding-place and a 
table of its own. 

In the parlor the mantel-piece is gay with 
the artistically grouped feathers of tropica 
birds; upon the shelves of the what-not ar 
glass jars of the spices of Ceylon, arrangéd 
in the various developments of their fruit 
age; the drawers of the book-case are fu 
of Chinese pictures, innocent of perspectiv: 
and brilliant in coloring; the table is strew! 
with ingenious puzzles; and a never-failing 
source of amusement for stranger guests 
the Jananese fan, which, opened aright, 
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rs a brave show of costumed figures, and 
versed, tumbles into rags and empty sticks. 
ven the dining-room and kitchen partake 
fthe foreign element which the great and 
ide sea brings to this remote shore. Ev- 
rv one in the house recognizes the subtle 
ragrance when a certain tiny saucepan is 
rought into requisition, and the children 
oice to see upon the tea table the pale 
jue jar ornamented with a watery land- 
cape, Which hints of preserved ginger 
ithin. ’ 

Nor is it alone the great square houses 
that contain these cosmopolitan treasures. 
The neat white cottages by the shore are 
sade picturesque by their imported belong- 
gs. Queer beads and heathenish neck- 
ices dangle from the frames of the looking- 

isses; exquisite shells adorn the bureau 
i the best room; and the tame gray parrot 
sits on the fence and scolds the passers-by in 
. foreign jargon, but with an emphasis un- 
listakably suggestive of his meaning. 

Strangers may note with approbation the 
erection of new houses and the furbishing 

» of old ones; but it takes us a long time 
to adopt an addition to the number of long- 
established roof-trees, or to recover from the 
oss of a familiar landmark. What native 
f Castine can hear without a pang of the 
emolition of the rope-walk ? 

“that building, long and low, 

Where the wheels go round and round 

With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 
And the spinners backward go.” 

Which of us in childhood ever passed up or 
down the lonely lane upon which it fronts 
vithout coveting for playthings the enor- 
ous spools lying just inside the half-opened 
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RING-PLACE. 
door? And how won- 
derful was it to recog- 
nize on Sundays the 
chief of the “ human Wi Pm, 
spiders” in the sweet- 
voiced tenor of the ro i" 
* orthodox” choir! 
The old meeting- 
house now boasts of a 


lengthened body and 
a heightened tower, 
with inner improve- 
ments to mateh; but 
dearer to us than the 
sight of its modern- | 
ized proportions is the 
memory of its former 
low belfry and plain | 
windows; its platform 


es 


with sofa and chairs, 
like a miniature par- 
lor; its narrow vestry- | 
room over the front 
entry, where we list 
ened once a month to 
items of missionary in- 
telligence, and on oth- 
er stated occasions to 
the less exciting re- 
ports of individual 
Christian experience 
at home. 

The stately Normal 
School which crowns 
the village heightis to tux scounine 
us an object of pride, 





PARROT 


not alone because it indicates the possession 
of unusual advantages of education, but be 
cause it is the design of a local amateur ar 
chitect, whose remarkable skill and taste in 
matters requiring the exercise of the artistic 
faculty have been acknowledged by us all 
from his boyhood up, 
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But though our pride is gratified by the noble appearance of our Normal School, ow 
hearts remain true to the old Academy on the common, hallowed by the memory of ow 
earliest strivings after knowledge, and of the boy-and-girl friendships that sweetened 





















p study. And then the later gatherings in winter evenings for matur 
debate and lighter intellectual pleasures! 4 
; Castine has been declining in wealth and influence for many years 
The importance of the place as a trading station ceased wit] B 
the separation from the Provinces, and as a military post wit 
the termination of our European difficulties, while subsequent 
prosperity received a severe check in the removal of the F 


courts, and, still later, the repeal of the fishing bounties 
together with the injury resulting from the blo« 
ade, sufficed to close all the remaining principa 
sources of pecuniary profit. 

Those of our citizens in whom practical wisdon 
is a distinguishing trait bewail this complete pros 
tration of business; but we romantic ones rejoic: 
that destiny has added the subtle charm of a yai ‘ 
ished splendor to a spot so mournfully fair by na 
ture, and which has 1 
right to assume a_ brisk 
and cheerful front. 

It was formerly a boast 
that one might walk th 
whole length of the qua 
upon the decks of vessels 
But more in keeping wit 
the spirit of the plac 
are the decaying wharves, 
where, in the summer tw 
light, groups of friends ac 
company the musie of the 
lapping waves with song 
and laughter and murmui 
ed conversation, or sit 
pensive silence while a so 
itary vessel drops slow] 
down the tide, its dar 
sails transtigured into s 
ver wings as they cr 
the path of light wh 
the risen moon has trace: ; 
upon the quiet sea, 

Ah! let us not grudg 
share in these pure enjoy 
ments to the world-weat 
pilgrims who come hithe: 
to be refreshed, for, how 
ever appreciative of tli 
charms of our scenery suc! 
persons may be, they ca 
never know the whole s« 
cret of our attachment 
this sea-side home. It is de 
as though our eyes wer m 





Ot te .—" endowed with microscop 
Fans 4 : 
tome : power for objects clos 
, : cz , hand, and with telescopic range for things remote a1 
BL. ~~" hidden. We know every tuft of moss and outcropp 
bowlder along the path to the Bluff, and all the ¢ 
WINONA OLIFF. ocean treasures that cluster upon the blackened t 


bers underneath the wharves. And when from 
bastions of the Fort we contemplate the wonderful panorama of our land-locked ba) 
are able to add to the features which are visible many points which lie within 


beyond the curiously indented shores. 
Every body can see the mountains—the dim gray line of the Mount Desert rai 
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green heights of Camden, the hazy pyr 


iid of Blue Hill—breakinge the horizon 


to the east, west, and south. But we 


ik toward Mount Desert over Brooksville 


| Deer Isle, including in our glance their 
tered farms and neat villages, and the 
s of dear friends who dwell in those 
ided nooks. lo us the otting shows not 
vy the mysterious line where sky and wa- 
meet, but regions that to unavointed 


es are sunk “below the verge.” With 


ind memory to direct our gaze, we 

see Isle au Haut, with its little church 
the steep cliff, and Saddleback Rock, 

of vegetation and swept by every wave, 

re stands a friendly light-house—tirst 
1 of the welcome land to returning mat 

rs, last warning to outward-bound ships 
langer on the lee. To the westward 
can trace the bold promontory of Owl’s 
id: the granite coast of Rockland: Cam 


h mountain overshadowing 


with its hig 
llage, and its light-house planted on 
ttle tuft of an island just large enough 
iold the slender tower, with its cottage 
garden; Belfast, picturesque and busy ; 
csport, guarding with frowning batter 
the entrance to the river highway. And 
round to the northward the main-land 
loses beautiful varieties of forest and 


uuntain—fitting background to the gem- 


islands that stud the bay, and the pen- 
. of Castine, itself almost an island, 
h leads and crowns them all. 

And then, too, while strangers carry away 


th them only an impression of the green 
ss and brightness of our short summer, to 


elong innumerable pictures created by 

hanging seasons through successive 
rs. We know how Castine looks, trans- 

lL into fairy-land under the enchant 
t ofasudden heavy fall of snow, when ev 
black and lifeless tree is thrown into re 
by the white tracery, and every fir and 
bears marvelous fruit upon its rounded 


is; When cheery voices echo far in the silent 


ind the snow-shovels clang melodiously 
the joyful youngsters work a covered 
iway through the drift from the house 
rtothe street; when patient oxen plough 
i the principal roads, and the daily mail 
neither come nor go, and a ghastly ru- 
s afloat of a country funeral where the 


ul was buried in a shrond, because the 

ssenger sent to Castine for a coftin could 
get back in time. 

Chere are other phases of winter less pic- 
sque and more uncomfortable—days of 
use cold, when the earth is bare and the 

s frozen over; nights of furious storm 
en the chimneys roar and the salt spray 
ed by the gale is crusted upon W indows 
ip the village street. 
d how delightful is the return of spring, 
the long bondage of ice is broken! 
1 buttercups and eyebrights star the 
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pathway to the Fort, and the gloom of the 
woods is lighted up by the fresh buds O1 
the spruce and the pale green tassels of the 
birch; when the good doctor's tulip bed is 
ablaze with color, and the lily-of-the-valley 
borders in the Tilden door- yard entrance 
the whole neighborhood with the pure love 
liness and delicate fragrance of th ir myri 
ad bells; when double windows and storm 
doors are consigned to the attic, and the 
mild air is allowed to stream through the 
long closed northeast chambe1 : when house 
Wives are busy putting away the winter 
furs and flannels, and the little girls vie 
with the flower gardens as they go to school 
in their pretty calico dresses and pink sun 
bonnets. 

There comes a summer so warm and soft 
that the peach-tree near the south door of 
the Witherle mansion, which has hitherto 


borne nothing but leaves, bursts into rosy 


bloom. Through the long calm mornings 
the glassy bay is varied with streaks of 


white amid the blue, sole token of the eur 


rents underneath; but in the afternoon the 
strong south wind shivers the surface into 
glittering waves which break with a hollow 
roar against the light-house cliffs, display 
ing to us who sit in the cool shadow of the 
pines the grandeur without the horrors of a 
storm at sea, 

These are the days when baskets are fill 
ed and sails are spread for a ple hie at Gray’s, 
or a chowder party at Holbrook’s Island ; 
when less ambitious conipanies stroll to 
the light-house woods and take their sup 
per upon the rocks beside the spring; when 
young girls left at home cluster together in 
the hospitable porch, or saunter up and 
down the sidewalk with arms interlaced, 
rehearsing in friendship the future drama 
of love. 

At this season, too, all avenues of ap- 
proach to our shores are keenly watched, 
in anticipation of the arrival of expected 
friends. The Lazy Lawrence seems to putt 
along more slowly than ever; the Spy is an 
age in rounding the Point, and the old red 
stage comes creeping at a snail’s pace down 
the upper end of the “mile square.” On 
one of these tine mornings we all ro down 
to the wharf to see our white-haired deacon 
and his handsome wife start on their annual 
journey to Saratoga, to come back in a few 
weeks rejuvenated, with perhaps a trace 
of the vanities of the gay world in their 
outward attire, but with no diminution of 
interest in Sabbath-school and prayer- 
meeting which state of things is a year- 
ly marvel to the “unconverted” young folks, 
who can not understand how people can 
spend a season at Saratoga and stay prous i 

But shadows begin to fall over the sunny 
landscape. A chill is in the air, and the 
consumptive, whose courage had revived un- 
der the blue sky of August, droops again, 
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now that summer is on the wane. Some- 
body has found the first blossomed spike of 
the golden-rod—sure harbinger of autumn 

and the ominous news makes us all melan- 
choly. The days shorten sensibly, and the 
nights grow colder. ‘The Witherle peaches, 
seventeen in number, which had swelled 
into fair proportions during the heats of 
July, are stationary, their hard green cheeks 
showing no signs of the paling and flushing 
that betoken approaching ripeness. Friends 
in council offer artiticial helps to the process- 





FRIENDS IN QOUNOTE. 


es of nature: one suggests the kitchen man- | 
tel-piece, another the south windows, an- 
other a dark closet, as a proper forcing-bed 
for the reluctant fruit. A guest, who has 
seen somewhere in the bleak region of Aroos- 
took a vine with its separate bunches of 
grapes tied up in black crape to draw the 
heat of the sun, proposes to envelop eaeh 
of the seventeen peaches in the same mate- 
rial; but the mistress of the mansion shud- 
ders at the thought of the mournful appear- 
ance of the tree—so near the house door, too! 
—and the unexpected crop is left to wilt and 
fall with the decaying leaves. 

Now and then, as the season advances, 
comes an interval of soft, dreamy weather, 
recalling the story of Evangeline and the 
“Summer of St. Martin” in the old Acadia, 
of which Castine was formerly a part. 

On one such day all the town gathers 
upon the shore to witness the launching of a 
vessel, in which each inhabitant feels a live- 
ly interest—an interest entirely apart from 
any speculation connected with the materi- 
al results of future voyages. For the brig 
has been built on historie ground, just below 
the site of the old French fort; and as it 
glides swiftly down the ways and strikes 
the water above the sunken pier of two hun- | 





dred years ago, the name of the Baron d 
Castine is again heard among the ruins of 


his old home,and is greeted with cheers, to 


which the languid atmosphere imparts a 
mournful and muftled tone, like voices sound 
ing in a dream, or as though the sound wer 
indeed an echo of the past. 

But besides these common experiences, it 
which the weather aud the aspect of externa 
nature bear so important a part, each onc 
of us is conscious of special revelations fron 
earth and sky, which were as epochs in ow 
lives, and will remair 
sacred and separate i! 
our thoughts forever 
some moment at even 
ing, when the world was 
full of tender light, the 
sunset flush still linger 
ing in the clouds and r 
flected in the waters, the 
crescent moon and even 
ing star hanging low 
the west, the paler ray ot 
the light-house relieve: 
against a background ot 
pines, and afar te the 
eastward the camp fire of 
a pleasure party illum 
nating ashadowy cove: a 
winter twilight, still and 
dreary; tle sky a sulle: 
gray, excepting at the ho 
rizon, where a broad belt 
of that pale translucent 
green seen only in high 
latitudes gives certail 
signal of approaching storms: a summet 
morning among the wild rapids of the north 


jern bay, where a group of friends wateh i: 


silence the gambols of young seals npon tli 
rocks: a thunder-storm on Holbrook’s [sland 


and a rainbow hung midway between two 


shores, its ends lost in the water, and a boat 
passing beneath the radiant arch: a foggy 
forenoon in spring, the village hidden an 
the sea a mist; voices at a distance are watt 
ed mysteriously near, and the tinkle of cow 
bells on Nautilus Island is heard at the light 
nouse; but the compelling rays from above 
send first a yellow tinge through the dull 
gray of the steaming atmosphere, then a 
single beam pierces the veil, and, lo! the fog 
begins to lift, the lighter portions deta 

themselves and float upward as little whit 
clouds; soon the whole mass scatters and 
vanishes into the upper blue, and the fres 

green islands are seen mirrored with mag 
ical distinetness in the still depths below 
Such scenes as these can never fade frou 
the memory; they haunt us every whe! 

and draw our hearts back to the belov: 

spot, even when our footsteps may not 1 

low. 


To us the magnetic centre of the eartl 


will always be Castine. 











THE POET KEATS 
J AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, in his Recol- 
° lections of British Poets, says, “There are 
few poets whose works contain slighter 
ts of their personal history than those 
f Keats.” 
Every one who has read the poetry of 
its will agree with Mr. Lowell in this as- 
tion. He seems to have been somewhat 
sitive regarding family matters and his- 
ry, and but little can be found concerning 
them in biographies of the dead poet. 
[wo of his nieces are residents of Louis- 
le, Kentucky, both married ladies of high 
tanding in society. 
} 


wn 


I became acquainted 
1 one of them some time ago, and we en- 
edalong and pleasant conversation con- 
ing Keats, spending not a little of our 

in examining sheets of his original 
useript. The lady with whom I con- 
sed is Mrs. Philip Speed, daughter of 
rge Keats, the poet’s brother. She is a 
of more than ordinary intelligence and 
good conversational ability. 


The other 
e is Mrs. George N. Peay. 





THE POET KEATS. 
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ye 


JOHN KEATS.—[FROM SEVERN’S SKETOH. } 


Mrs. Speed’s brother-in-law, James Speed, 


was Attorney-General under Mr. Lincoln, 


and all her husband’s brothers have held 
positions of trust in the State of Ken- 
tucky. She related to me that 


her father, 
George Keats, came to this country with Sir 
George Flower, and falling in with Andu- 
bon, the naturalist, the trio first 


settled in 
Harmony, Indiana. 


hey then removed to 
Henderson, Kentucky, and from there Keats 
came to Louisville. 

“My father always upbraided himself,” 
said Mrs. Speed, “for leaving 
John in England; he 


his brother 
told me of his inten- 
tion to relate much of the poet’s history to 
myself as soon as I became old enough to 
understand it. 

“Mr. James Freeman Clarke, the U> itari- 
an minister, lived here then, and upon his 
advice I went to the school of Margaret Ful- 
ler, in Massachusetts. She was an excellent 
and eloquent woman, and I was charined at 
the first by her magnificent speech.” 

“Did your father finally relate to you the 
history of his brother ?” asked I. 


“No, Sir; he died when I was but seven- 















a. 


—_ 


wee 











teen, and up to his death failed to keep his 
promise—most likely because of my age. 

“My father was the eldest of four chil- 
dren. He was a gentleman of elegant man- 
ners and fine address. After coming here 
ie built the first saw-mill ever known in 
Kentucky. He followed mercantile pur- 
suits, aud was very successful in doing so. 
He often spoke of his younger brother John, 
and frequently chided himself for ever leav- 
ing him. My uncle John went to Italy, and 
father came here. The former was delicate, 
and in love with one who seems not to have 
reciprocated the feeling he felt for her. He 
went to Italy to recover his health, and 
while at Rome died. Mr. Severn, a devoted 
friend and admirer of my uncle, went to 
Italy with him, and remained at his bed- 
side until death. The sketch you see yonder 
upon the wall was painted by Severn before 
the poet went to Italy. Severn still lives at 
Rome. He at one time represented the 
British government as consul at Rome. In 
1858 Dr. Lewis Rovgers, of Louisville, while 
in Italy, visited Severn, and was presented 
by him with his son’s sketch of Keats’s grave 
in the Protestant cemetery at Rome. Dr. 
Roge 's gave me this sketch. That is it over 
there. ’ 

I arse to look at the sketches. One was 
a picture of John and the other of George 
Keats, both by old Joe Severn, who knew 
the brothers well. They are in water-col- 
ors upon a kid surface. Severn had a warm 
affection for John Keats, who was younger 
than himself, but whom he has outlived 
long enough to see the poet’s fame grow 
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brighter and brighter, and cause him to fee] 
more than proud of their friendship in for 
mer years, 

The water-color sketch of Keats, althoueh 
unfinished, is very good. It represents him 
leaning upon his elbow, with his hand at 
his cheek, looking dreamily into distane: 
Although it is the farthest remove from glad 
or merry, it is not at all despairing or hope 
less, expressing rather the spirit of young 
poetic reverie, pensive yet ardent, tender 
yet flushed with the rapt longings of 
warm and glowing imagination. 

The forehead is broad and open, the way 
ing brown-auburn hair parted aud brushed 
away from the brow. The eves have great 
clear depths of hazel-brown; the nose is 
finely cut; the lips and chin have a sensuous 
fullness combined with the most sensitive 
delicacy in a union of rare beauty. E) 
vravings which form the frontispieces ot 
several editions of his works, including 
those edited by Monckton Milnes and James 
Russell Lowell, are all taken from the co 
ored sketch just described. The first copy 
was taken for Mr. Milnes, who wrote to Mrs 
Speed for the original, and also such man 
scripts as might be in her possession. The 
engravings from this colored sketch lose thi 
exquisite charm of the mouth, and express 
the longing and almost morbid sensibility 
without any of the beautiful roundness ot 
the lines in the original. This deficiency is 
due to the lack of color, and the sketch is 
very noteworthy in that respect. The hu 
of the skin is that of health, the red mant] 
naturally in the cheeks, the eyes look out 
from under their brown brows unvexed 
with suffering, and the whole face glows 
with the appearance of full, if not robus 
healthfulness. 

Keats bad consumption, probably, wher 
the portrait was sketched, but its ravages 





SEVERN'S LAST SKETCH OF KEATS. 














ad not begun to appear. 
lid the little water-color of Ke 


Italy. 


here is another sketch in 


he same artist made of his friend, in sac 


uitrast with the first. 


ved, 





KEATSS GR 


pting to divert him from bodily pain 
d painful thoughts by making a rough 
wing of his features. . It is a sad and 
teous picture. Thin and wasted, with 
vy lids whose dark lashes fall upon hol- 
Vv cheeks, with hair disheveled and trem- 
us lips, the poor boy -poet seems to have 
en tossing and beating out his life. His 
(i droops to one side upon his pillow, and 
this moment of exhaustion and quiet the 
thful friend, who loved him and staid 
him to the last, presents the closing 
ie In the short, mournful drama of his 


Che sketch was afterward copied at Rome 
Mrs. Sarah Clarke, and sent by her, 





THE POE’ 


Joseph Severn 
ats not long 
efore the two in company left England for A 


pencil which 


rhe last was done 
hen the young poet lay upon his death- 
Severn sat by him in his agony, at- 
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through the late Dr. Lewis Rogers, of Louis- 
ville, to Mrs. Speed. 


the old artist also sent her a 
sketch of Keats’s grave 


son oft 


in the Protestant 


burial-ground at Rome It will be re mem- 
1 bered that this YTrave Was neglected for 
years, and in 1875 was re paired by friends, 


Phe skete h allude d to was made 


prior to the 
repairing and 


medallion. 


Setting 


up ol a 


AVE. 





The grave was then neglected. The head- 
stone is low, and contains the epitaph: 

This grave contains all that was morta ay g 
English | his death-bed, in th ' ' 
l heart 1s power of his ener | 
l words be engraved l 
* HERE LIE NE WH E NAME \ Ww IN WATER,’’ 


In its renewed condition box-wood fences 


it; violets grow upon the grave itself: and 
a young and noble English lady has given a 


sum of money which 


provides that these 
shall be cared for, 


and when any w ither, they 
shall be replaced, so that 
there. 


violets will al 
ways grow Our illustration shows 
the grave in its present condition, These 


repairs were made with funds furnished by 
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Mrs. Clarke, Mr. Severn, an English lady, and 
Mrs. Speed The following letter to Mrs. 
Speed shows what interest was taken in 
the matter by the English and Americans at 
Rome. 

Rous, April 7, 187 


‘My pear Euma,—I received both your letters—that 





ontaining the remittance a few days since. I have 

pleas nclose you a photograph of the grave 
isit nowis. We think it looks very well. This was 
iken from beyond the fosse, and, as you see, the in- 


scription now is quite legible from that point. It will 


now keep in good condition for at least one hundred 








years, ar perhaps much mor The stone it 8 
very thick and solid d per tly sound, and the set- 
ting it i low pedest “ eas been all that could 


well | for it, except restoring the inscription, 
» chief part of the expense. [ like it all 

border around the grave, which 
too near and staring; bat I have 


for some ivy piauts to be placed along this border, to 





which i 
except the marb 
OOKS yiven orders 
run over it and break the lines. Every one is much 
nterested about it, and the guardian of the cemetery 
sxys that the people are now all the time inquiring for 
t grave of Keats. They have heard something about 
these events. Sir Vincent Eyre has set on foot a sub- 
scription among the English and Americans for a me- 
dallion likeness of the poet, to be made from the mask 
in Mr. Severn’s possession, and it is already begun. 
Mr. Warrington Wood, a sculptor of good reputation, 


has offered to give his services .. modeling the me- 





llion as his part of the subscription ; so the thing will 









be easily accomplished. It is proposed to place it in 

part of t walk near tl t und which you cat 
ne al sa ne you are loo it the old stone, 
though it does not come into the »w that Isend you. 


I like this plan rather better than the one of combin- 
ng it with the old stone. Mr. Severn has painted a 


charming picture of the grave of Keats by moonlight, 





ri herd lying on it, and goats browsing 
about. This is in allusion to the poem of ‘ Endymion.’ 
Mr. Severn, though more than eighty years of age 





stili paints and enjoys his life. Though his hands are 

sabled with rheumatism, so that he can no longer 

! no, this does not hinder him from paint- 

ind I don’t know any one who seems to enjoy his 
e more. Truly your friend, Sarau Clarke.” 





: ae ™ / 


The medallion mentioned is placed upon 
the pilaster of the small arched gateway 
spanning the fosse which surrounds the old 
cemetery. The grave, it has been stated, 
is close to this gate; and as the spectator 
stands before the tombstone, he has the 
medallion immediately upon the left. It is 
sculptured upon a rectangular slab, and is 
surrounded by a circular wreath, beneath 
which are inscribed the following lines, the 
initials of which form an acrostic: 






** Keats, if thy cherished name be ‘writ in water,’ 
Eac s fallen on some woman’s cheek 
A sacred tribute such as heroes seek, 

Though oft in vain, for dazzling dee of slaug 


Sle n! not honored less for epitaph so meek 
Sik VINCENT Eyre 

This was inclosed to Mrs. Speed in a let 
ter from the Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
written with a gold pen given him by the 
late Hon. Charles Sumner. 

The other sketch, that of George Keats 
the brother of John, who came to America 
and father of Mrs. Speed, is in a more finis! 
ed state. Itis well executed, like the other 
and presents a handsome face strongly re 
sembling the poet’s, but having a more alert 
and keener expression. There is a ready 
directness in his glance, and an intelligent 
adaptable look which indicates clearly a 
man likely to sueceed in life. It is, howey 
er, a refined face, and very fine-looking, wit] 
a lofty forehead, independent expressior 
and the high-bred look of a cultivated mai 
of the world. The sketch was drawn 
England about the same time as that of the 
poet. Among the memorials shown me | 
found a letter from J. W. Reynolds. He ap 
| pears to have been a very ardent adinire) 
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FAOQ-GIMILK OF KEATS'S LANDWRITING, 
















THE JEET-BLACK GROOM. 


Keats, and in his note advises the young i th 
et to “annul the Quarterly Reriew bv the Oo pau EN sw 


est of all answers.” The preceding Ss written 





i) plain charac- 
get ters upon a half sheet of parchment paper. 
e, and J shall have it in being your The date attached is April 23, 1317. Fol- 
lowing this are the words, “The 
rested in, and there is no one that Lhave 





In closing, Reynolds says, “Do you 








u friend. There is no one 1 am more 






plain E1 










glish of this is, the Bible is the best book 
pleasure in communicating my happi for a poet to form his taste by.” 
3s to.” In one of the letters from Keats to his 


Mrs. Speed has in her possession quite a brother he alludes to 


an evening at the 
ber of Keats’s original MSS. I had the 


“Mermaid” with Horace Twiss and Horace 
Smith, saying their being together at this 
et’s letters are of a medium size, and well place revived 

ied. His sheets are neat, and from the 





isure of looking at several of them. Phe 






thoughts of Ben Jonson 
Fletcher, Beaumont, and others who used to 
assemble there in days of yore l pon the 





scratches and blots it is evident that 






its’s train of thought was quite free. 
g unpublished effusions I found the 


mwing: 





occasion Ih question Keats composed the 
lines commencing, 








‘Souls of poets dead 


What El 





SONNE 













. ~ I e ye Know! 
re was a season when the fabled name Happy file or mossy cavern, 
Of high Parnassus and Apollo's lyre Fairer than the Mermaid tavern ? 
Seemed terms of excellence to my desire; 
“PR 9 . 

Therefore a youthful bard I may not blame. Reynolds, Dilke, and others,” says Keats, 
But when the page of everlasting Truth “were ple ased with this be yond any thing I 

Has on the attentive mind its force imprest, | ever did.” 
Then vanish all the affections dear in youth, 





In this letter Keats alludes to the fond 








And Love immortal fills the grateful breast 






) 








ness of Twiss for repeating extempore verses 
onders all-ruline Providence ° 
eed lers of all-ruling Providence, written, however, at home and incloses a 
Che joys that from celestial Mercy flow, 
Exsential beauty, perfect excellence very clever take-off on him and his ve rses 
Ennoble and refine the native glow by Horace Smith. 











THE JEET-BLACK 


PART I 





GROOM 














7 | ] rain maks a’ the Tweed drumlie; *O haud yer tongue,” said Sir 7 nas; 
S does it a’ the Tyne “There's mony as guid as he 
In Berwick sit twa gey guid knichts, There's a hors t stan’s it stal 





His marrow 














O whaur will I get a groom, Sir Hug “Noo I will wager,” said proud Sir Hugh, 
k my horse in han’? ** Against or mair or ss. 
I hae lost the bonnie boy \ hundred pounds 


That cam frae a foreign lan That Tristrem w 


















The witless wicht, he aye wud ride— “There's neither gowd nor fee, Sir Hugh, q 
Forbidden he wudna be Amang my kith an’ kin: 

Wi’ neither bit na bridle-rein, But Till wager my head ar orse Rola 
Amang the cliffs sae hie 






hat Rolan’ the 











immis nicht, at Burntisiand, Th 





ey made a pact atween them tw 







4 
ade ’s gin he’d heen fey, hat, on a day in Jur 
he cam whaur King Alshinur Their horses sud r ot istin’ group 
Did meet his dyin’ day. 





By 





the castle in Stirlin’ toon. 





there he stude 









on high horseback, An’ up it startit a little pa Hi 
An’ leukit i’ the faem, His een wi’ tears ran ow 
left twa foot-prints i’ the sna’, An’ he has run tae Sir Thomas’ lad) 








But never mair cam hame. An’ fand her in her bower, 









I hae taen fu’ mony a page, 






“O wae is me, fair lady 





\ mony a churl’s loon, luck I do eas: 








re’s nae mair that can compare Si 


is has wager’d his head wi’ Sir Hugh 
Vi’? him that sae did droon. 






) hand yer tongue, Sit 




















Thomas Moncrieff; ““O wae is me,” said Sir Thomas’ ladye, 
There’s mony as guid as he; As the sant tears trinkled doon; 
I hae twa i’ my castle ha’, “TI wud gie a’ my jewels the day 
: An’ ane I'll gie tae thee. For him that ance did droon., M 











tane’s as white as the sea-mew’'s down; ‘Your brith 


‘r lies by Burntisland 
tither’s as black ’s the slae. Fu 





deep i’ the green-hiwe sea; 
tane sall bide wi’ my horse Tristrem; But O for 
tither wi’ you sall gae, 





a leuk at that bonnie face, 





An’ a blink o’ that blythe black e’e!” 





tane sall bide wi’ my horse Tristrem: 
Was ne'er sae § 


Then up it spak her ae danchter 
allant a steed; An 

s nae his like in a’ Scotlan’, “O never fear, my mither dear 
Frae Pentland Frith tae Tweed.” My 












her face was like the dawn: 


faither’s in God's hau’, 











Pe TET 





+ Seg 


~—2 


ngs 


oO cat RI Aa eh pa me 
MB a 


mien 





4. 
i 
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“THEY MADE A PACT AT 





j it lream twas 8 vestreen 

S ams vel 

I « unt my faither’s white heron cam hame, 
Jeet k ta 1e bill 

lie s ns n Rolan’s back 
A th flew fast awa 

B 4 t y cau ie t trvstin’-stane, 
The heron was white as sna 

“G n, gae doon, my) tt pag 
As fast as can gac 

Ar this »ve in Rolan’s crieve, 
Al cor il) iy 

An’ when he cam tae the stable door, 
| 10 stud en wide, 

An’ Sir Hugh was there, wi’ ’s foot i’ the stirrup 
Jist 1 y for tae ri 

‘O whaur are ye gaun, ye little page, 
An’ what do ye bear away?” 

‘I gang tae lay this glove in Rolan’s crieve, 
Au’ gie him corn an’ hay.” 


‘Whaur gat ye the glove,” said the proud Sir Hugh, 


> it there?” 





‘Wha brings nae the glove o’ Lady Ann, 
lie canna gae Rolan’ near. 


y brither dear, 


“The marrow she gae tae 1 
Ere he droont i’ the faem; 
\ " vhen Rolan’ waxes wood, 


Nocht else his rage can tame. 


But never sae wood does Rolan’ wax, 


An’ never does rear sae hie, 
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WEEN THEM TWA,” 


3ut a touch o’ this glove an’ a word in his « 
Will bring him tae his knee.” 

“Gie me the glove,” said the proud Sir Hug 
“An’ I'll gie him bay an’ corn; 

For I hae promised Sir Thomas a groom 
His like was never born.” 

“Tl winna gie ye the glove, ye fause Sir Hugh— 
I winna gie ye the glove; 

For ye wud tak my mnaister’s life, 
An’ wrang his ain dear love.” 


Sir Hugh loupit doon frae his high saddle, 
An’ grippit him by the arm; 

He’s taen the glove frae the little page, 
An’ done him meikle harm. 

An’ awa’ he rade tae his ain castél, 
An’ tirled at the pin; 

An’ wha was there but the jeet-black groom 
Tae Jat his maister in. 

“Come hither, come hither, my jeet-black gr 
Come hither, an’ speak tae me; 

For I hae wark tae do i’ the dark, 
An’ nane sall ken but thee. 

““T gae ye hose, an’ I gae ye shoon, 
An’ 1 took ye frae the byre; 

I've gien ye meat, an’ I’ve gien ye drink, 
An’ I've paid ye weel yer hire. 

“Noo ye mann gang tae Sir Thomas’ ha’ 
Early the morrow morn, 

An’ ye maun groom his horse Rolan’ 


Aun’ gie him hay an’ corn. 












THE JEET-BLACK GROOM. 












Thomas has wager'’d a wood wa 


Mav God forgie his sin! 











forg An’ his dauchter to be yer w 

s wager'd his head an’ his horse Rolan 
° fear,” said t jeet-bla yom 
Rolan’ the race will win 


















n ye come to the half-way stane, I 






vr I hae heard o’° Sir Thor liter, 
in’ Rolan’ first sall be, An’ she is a winsome may. 















sun shines frae Forth tae Clyde, But when she rais’d them up again, 
He shines on Stirlin’ toon; Nae Rolan’ cud be seen, 

s mony a lord an’ mony a dame But a thick black clond o’ risin’ stour, 
G rd that day in June. Au’ Tristrem rinnin’ him lane. 





th twa best steeds in a’ Scotlan 





4 But Lady Ann lootit, an’ liftit the glove, 
their groo.as upo’ their back, An’ her wan face grew like flame. 

“O mither! O mither! the 
Wae worth whae’er does slack! My 





na race for a wood wager: 





richt-han’ glove— 





faither’s white heron’s come hame! , 














k o’ day Sir Thomas’ ladye, “O hand yer tongue 





ly Mary; 





eikle dule and care, 








nae mair cud s 





sa 








yaed doon to Rolan’s stable, For a deavin’ shout ran up the crowd: 
et-black groom was there. “It's R ! 


tolan’ has won t day 




















umed him back, an’ he kamed him fore, She took the necklace aff her neck, 
\ kamed his lang black mane, An’ the rings frae aff her har 
ted a sang wi’ an owercome sweet: **Rolan’ sall be shod wi’ burnin’ gowd, 
This nicht at the trystin’-stane!” The best in a’® the lan’. 










worth! wae worth ye! jeet-black groom: ‘*God bless ye, God bless ye, jeet-black groom! 
Viiat gars ye sing sae sweet? May a’ guid ye befa 
n ye sing wi’ a lichtsome heart? Gin I had gowd as I hae will, 
ye hae tae greet. Ye sud hae baith house an’ ha’. 



























" ttle ken what's in store for me An’ up it cam the little page, 

An Sir Thomas lose his life. An’ the tears ran doon his face: 
1 rather be rowed i’ my windin’-sheet “QO wae is me! for the jeet ick groom 
ian be Hugh Seton’s wife.’ i the g 


’ ‘ stoppit ower short wi’ bis horse R 








innit atane 










8 my a slip ‘tween th 7 






is is washin’ his bluidy face, 


nicht 











But an ye win the race 


,” she said, 
An’ save baith mine an’ me 


isk a boon: ye sallna want 


















gaed tue Rolan’s sta’ 






d spak in his ear: tt 











Gin ye but win the race the day, At 





hae baith gowd an’ gear. 














the necklace aff my neck, An’ when she cam she knelt her doon, 
\ the rings frae aff my han’, An’ kissed him cheek an’ cl 
sall be shod wi’ burnin’ gowd, 4 “© better I lo’e ye, fremsted groom, 


est in a’ the Jan’.” 






Than a’ my kith an’ kin, 







et-black groom led Rolan’ oot. ““O wae is me!” said Lady Mary, 
\ they’re a’ to the joustin’ greet As she stude vy her side: 

my a lady bade him Godspeed, “Gin he'd been but spar't, my ae dauchter, 
Vi’? tl tears in her een. 


















vhen they cam tae the startin’-stane, An’ up it spak a hanchty lord, 
maith were ready tae rin, Wi’ a loud lauch turn’d him roun 
trem had saddle an’ bridle an’ bit, “It's better s dead than a lady gay 


t Rolan’ he had nane; 





Sud wed wi’ a churl’s loon.” 
he jeet-black groom sat on his back 




















M “O hand yer mgue,” said the little page, 
As gin the twa war ane. ‘Or olan welll tie cae. 
bugles blew; the horses flew Yer ain bluid ran i’ that young man’s veins: 
ce stour afore the win’; Lord Heron, dye ken yer sor 
reast tae breast for mony a rood, “Yer cruel wife an’ the fause Sir Hugh 
| wat they didna blinne. Wad fain hae strangled us baith; 
vhen they cam where Lady Mary stude, But we wan away, an’ twice we saved 





meikle dule an’ care, I 





sudy Mary frae waur than deat! 
t-black groom stude tae his feet, He turned him richt an’ round nboot, 
a glove threw i’ the air. 





An’ his face grew pale an’ wat 


tit at Lady Mary’s foot, “O God o’ my kin! my ain twa boys 
gart her lat doon her een; That I've socht in ilka lan’! 
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I've socht ye frae morn tae e’en; 
An’ noo the tane stan’s there an’ tells 
That the tither lies dead o’ the green.” 


He knelt him doon by the pale, pale face: 


“O this is sair tae bide! 


4 Gin he'd been but spar’t the day, ladye, 
Ye micht hae been his bride.” 





He lifted him up frae the bluidy grass 
O gin his lips were red! 

An’ bore him tae a shepherd's lodge, 

fy Aw’ laid him on a bed. 


*A leech! a leech!” Lord Heron cried; 


} “Gae bring a leech wi’ speed; 

ape For, oh! his heart begins tae beat, 

re An’ his wounds begin tae bleed.” 

by They wush his wounds wi’ silken towels, 
4 An’ band them wi’ hollan’ fine, 
: An’ they bathed his face wi’ rose-water, 


An’ his lips wi’ bluid-red wine. 

An’ a’ that day they wankit him, 
An’ a’ that lee-lang nicht. 

They spak never a word; but Lady Ann 
Prayed fast wi’ a’ her micht. 


An’ aye he maned, an’ aye he spak, 
An’ glammacht wi’ his han’, 
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east, an’ I’ve socht ve west, 


AN’ A GLOVE THREW I THE AIR.’ 


0’ the fause Sir Hugh, an’ Lady Heron, 
An’ bonnie Lady Ann. 

But when the day began tae dawn, 

An’ the’cock began tae craw, 

vere cam a page frae Lord Heron's castle : 


*‘Lady Heron has run awa’! 


— 


**She’s ower the border wi’ fause Sir Hugh, 
As fast as she can dree.” 

w¢ hrist’s curse gae wi’ her!” said Lord Heron, 
‘An’ an ill death mat she dee! 

“She sent my twa sons tae the fremd, 
An’ their life she fain had taen.” 

Lord Heron's heir gae a lang, lang mane, 
An’ opened baith his een. 

He leukit richt, he leukit left: 
“T surely hae sleepit lang; 

An’ whaur is the fanse Sir Hugh,” he said, 1 
“ An’ whaur is Lady Ann?” 


Lord Heron kissed him on the brow, st 
An’ he kissed him on the cheek ; st 
But nane cud greet, an’ nane cud smile, 
An’ nane a word cud speak. | 
Lady Mary lifted her danchter up, eT 


An’ her een were red as flame. 
“Yer prayer is heard, my dear danchter, 
An’ yer faither’s white heron’s come ham¢ 


There’s a bridal the morn in Stirlin’ teon, 
An’ mony a lord ‘ll be there, 

An’ mony a dame; for bonnie Lady Ann 
Is to wed Lord Heron’s heir. 





















NYMPU#A LUTEA. 


HOME OBSERVATIONS IN 
i FLORIDA* 


NIMAL and vegetable life here in Flor- 
A ida is in striking contrast with what 
see around me at the North. I can bota- 
ill winter without leaving home; and 
only do I find many plants new to me, 









t some are new to science, having been 





erlooked by tourists and men of science 





» take a wide range, not being obliged to 





tle down and stay in one spot. 





Even the streams and pools of Florida are 

» more like those of the North than is the 

egetable and animal life with which they 

ound. Strange fish and alligators and 

uy wonderful plants live in the deep nar- 

streams that tind their way to the broad 

St. Johns. And the St. Johns itself, where 

tslike? Five miles broad, flowing north- 

ird, deep and dark, but not always quiet 

d lazy, as some poetic writers depict it, as 

vho live upon its banks can testify. A 

ng northeast wind will soon agitate and 

stir the water almost to its very depth, mak- 

y it extremely dangerous for small boats. 

t there are weeks together when the riv- 

s so quiet that we feel perfectly safe to 

st ourselves upon its placid surface in a 

boat, by which means we can visit the 

es near home which have escaped the 

s of the botanists who have traversed 
river’s length in larger craft. 




















With illustrations, by Mrs. P. T. W. Campbell. 
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LEAF OF NYMPU#A LUTEA, 


Upon one of my first exew 
sions in a row-boat I was at- 
tracted to the nearest cove, 
where acres of the water were 
covered by a beautiful varie 
gated leaf of a strange water- 
lily, which bore a yellow flower. I saw it 
was a nymphiea; but its manner of growth 
and whole appearance were so unlike out 
white water-lily (Nymphwa odorata, Ait.) that 
I knew it must be a distinet species, of which 
no mention was made in the text-books of 
Gray or Chapman. 

I soon wrote to Dr. Asa Gray, our author 
ity on botany, and to Professor Sargent, di 
rector of the Botanic Garden at Harvard, 
telling them of my discovery. They seemed 
as much elated over it as myself, and inform- 
ed me that Audubon had figured a yellow 
water-lily in his book of birds of the South, 
but had made no mention of it in the text, 
and so botanists had generally believed it 
to be simply a fancy of the author. But 
here it was, acres and acres, a living testi 
mony to Audubon’s truth and skill.” 

Its manner of growth is peculiar. How 
it maintains a foot-hold in the soft oozy 
mud, when the water is so often agitated, 


is almost a mystery. The rhizoma is not 


* Since the above was written and passed from m 
hands, I have received the following additional in- 
formation respecting the yellow water-lily from Pro- 
fessor Sargent: 

“The authority for the name of Nymphea flava 
rests on the figure of the white American swan (t 384 
in Audubon’s Birds of America, in which there is a 
very good representation of your plant. Under it, it 
says, ‘ Nympheea flava, Lutren.’ There is no descrip- 
tion of the flower or any character given, so that 
Vympheea flava has never been published yet. It will, 
however, be proper to preset 
should stand always as authority for the species, who- 
ever may draw up and print the technical description 
You know, I dare say, that Lutren was a young Ger- 
man who, years ago, botanized in Florida, and who 


ve Lutren’s name, and he 





was killed there by the Indians. He probably made 
notes of his discoveries, but, so far as I know, these 
have never been published. 
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: creeping, as in 
> Petts? the white wa- 
ter-lily, but 
always stands 
in an upright 
position, and I have never found it more than 
a foot in length; the lower part rots away 
as the plant extends upward. Each year a 
new circle of leaves starts out above the old | 
ones, the old ones dropping away, leaving 
the scars on the rhizoma; so, also, a new set 


GOVERNORS CREEK. 





of roots starts just beneath the new leaves, 
the old roots dying away like the leaves. | 
This makes the rhizoma a searred, straight, | 
under-ground stem, apparently useless. 

In the larger plants it is a foot in length, | 
and six or eight inches in circumference. | 
After it has done its work of supplying the | 
plant with leaves and roots, this seemingly 
worthless appendage performs new duties | 
in order to perpetuate its race. It sends | 
out long white runners, often a-yard in | 
length, and on the end of each a little plant 
yrows; as soon as this plant is well started, 
the runner continues, and throws out an- | 
other plant, the same as the strawberry, | 
only this is on a much grander scale. Some- 
times as many as four runners are attached 
to one rhizoma, and three or four small 
plants strung along each runner. As soon 


as the new plants become well established, | 
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the runner decays, and t] 
little ones are now able 
stand by themselves, a1 
each has an independe: 
existence, repeating the his 
tory of its parent. But tl 
is not the only way that thi 
lily is perpetuated: it als 
forms small bulbs or bull 
lets, which drop into th: 
soft mud and take root. 

This work is all going or 
in the spring before th: 
plant blossoms. It does not 
bloom until about the Ist ot 
May. The flower is like t] 
white pond-lily in form, bu 
the inner surface of the pet 
als is plain yellow, whil 
the outer surface—as w: 
often see in the white lily 
is streaked with pink. It 
probably ripens seeds, but | 
staid in Florida only long 
enough to see it well in flow 
er, and when I returned, lat: 
in autumn, I could tind 1 
seeds. 

The first figure represents 
a plant soon after the ol 
leaves have been cut dow) 
by frost. In December, 1866, the leaves a 
suddenly disappeared from the surface ot 
the water—the effects of a sharp frost 
in January following new ones reached thi 
surface. 

The upper surface of these new leaves 
is beautifully variegated with dark pu 
ple and light and dark shades of green, ani 
sometimes yellow; the under surface is 
deep purplish-red. 

In a large cove only a few rods fro 
home this lily extends over several acres 
The beautiful leaves lie thick upon the wa 
ter; and in May, when the flowers appeat 
it is one of the grandest sights I ever |» 
held. It grows in water from one to five 
feet in depth, the length of the leaf stems 
and flower scapes depending upon the dept! 





\of the water. 


How far it extends remains to be see! 
I have traced it about forty miles along the 
St. Johns. It grows all about Jacksonville 

thirty-five miles below us—within a few 
yards of the Grand National Hotel, and how 
it has so long escaped the botanist is a mys 
tery. But the plants around Jacksonville 
are not so beantiful and striking in appeat 
ance as those near home, probably owing | 
the rough treatment to which they must 
naturally be subjected. ‘ 

Last year I shipped a good supply 
plants to the Botanic Garden at Hary 
which are doing well, and they hope 
blossoms this spring. 

A short distance from home is a de 


pares i 
ee 














rrow stream, known as Governor's Creek, 
} its in the marshy 


ch takes 
minds, and pursues its course amid a wild 


rise low 
tangled forest, increasing in size as it 

roaches the St. Johns, in whose murky 

ter it is lost. 

Alone on this stream, or with a single oars- 

and no sound save the plash of the oar, 
thoughts revert 


to primeval times. 
the boats with their gay and fashion- 
occupants have almost spoiled the pris- 
look. 


the mouth of this creek we also find 
in abundance, but 
soon replaced by the common yellow 


.or bonnets (Nuphar advena, Ait.), which 


ly Vymphoa lutea 


re assume gigantic proportions. The 
es measure from eighteen to twenty 


hes across, and cover the water on either 
de of the deep channel for the distance of 
mile or The and flowers 
ich the surface of the water in some places 
a depth of ten feet. A bouquet of 
se, With ten feet of flower scape and leaf 
ilk, would do to present to Swift’s Brob- 


iwnagian heroine! 


le more. leaves 


i 


Forcing our boat through these immense 
es to the shore, we land amid a tangled 
cket of flowering shrubs and vines. The 
itiful snow-drop-tree ( Halesia diptera, Li. : 

its clusters or short racemes of pure 
of the 
Myriads 
ering about the flowers w 


hite blossoms, is one » first to reward 


of are 
ith a loud hum 
Y Hose, as if warhing us to beware of 
The yellow jasmine 
seMLPErvUIUre nea, Ait.) clambers over shrubs 
trees in the greatest profusion, filling 
air with its delicious fragrance. 

gigantic 


vr our effort. insects 


r anger. j Gelsemi 


\ 


el 


cypress ( Tarodium distichum, 
| 
it 


,an old dying monarch of the forest, 
se trunk measures thirty feet in cireum 


» is clothed from base to the towering 
nehes above with the large shining emer 
d-green leaves of a lovely vine ( Decumaria 
L.). It clings close to the trunk, 
owing out little rootlets, which grasp the 
mark so closely that the vine seems a part of 
tree, 


bara, 


‘ 


It is just coming into tlower; the 
ver stems are six to eight inches in length, 
d stand straight out from the tree, and 
scattered thickly along the entire length 
{the trunk, and each stem bears three or 
r pairs of large leaves, and is terminated 
.cyme of numerous fragrant white blos- 


Several members of the heath family are 
in flower, the most conspicuous being 
swamp-honeysuckle (Azalea nudiflora, 

Some of these shrubs bear large elus- 
of pure white flowers, while others have 
)rose-pink blossoms. This azalea is here 


mbitious to appear foremost among the 
ering shrubs that it fairly forfeits the 

of nudiflora, the blossoms appearing 
dst the old setting of leaves. 
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od 





gut my delight culminated in finding 
beautiful 


a 
the 


| along 


amaryllis lily amid 


li vrowlng 
dense thicket in the soft mucky s¢ 
the banks of the stream. 


The leaf is much broader and longer than 
the old form of , L., and 


the tlower finer and larger, and blooms some 


fmaryllis atamasco 


two months earlier. Some of the largest 
leaves measure two feet in length, and the 
largest flowers five inches across, and five 


inches in length. 
It 


continues 


commences to bloom 
1! 


in January, 
until March. It be 
transplanting to common garden soil, where 
it not depreciate leat 


id 


ars 


il 


1 flowe1 


does ll size of ol 


tlowe _y 


t 
ast 


year I sent some three hundred bulbs 





FLOWER 


OF NYMPIL#A LUTRA, 


to the Botanie Garden 


at Harvard to have 
it tested, and the director writes me, unde 
date of February 2, 1877, “ Your atamasco 


lily is a splendid thing, much finer than the 
old form, and is now charmingly 
and very beautiful.” 


in tlower, 


Early in February the damp pine-barrens 
are flecked with the golden and purple tlow- 
ers of the pinguiculas. These 
arranged upon such a plan that cross-fertili- 
zation must depend upon the agency of some 
small 


flowers are 


insect. The stamens and pistil are 
concealed in a little cavity in the throat of 
the corolla, so that it is necessary to pull the 
flower to pieces in order to see them, and as 
the throat is half closed, only a small insect 
ean do the fertilizing work. 

Taking my stand 


in the midst of these 











2 er anata! 











| 
: 
: 
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AMARYLLIS ATAMASOO, 


flowers on a clear still day, I soon had the 
satisfaction of becoming acquainted with 
the little agent who accomplished the work. 


NTHLY MAGAZINE. 
It was a hymenopterous insect—a spitefu 
little bee, so small that it could easily ent 
the half-closed throat, and disappear in tf] 
bulge or swelling of the upper part of t! 
spur, where it was large enough for it 1 
turn round and make its exit head-first 
Placing my hand over the flower after t) 
bee disappeared, I held it a prisoner, by 
not without a retaliating sting. 

I watched these insects several successiy: 
days, and found them to be unerring work 
men. Although there were other flowers i 
close proximity about the same size, color 
and height of the pinguiculas (helianth: 
mums and aseyrums), yet these, as far as Isaw 
were never visited by the little bee. Hoy 
it could so unerringly discriminate bet wee 
these flowers is almost a marvel. Half 
dozen yards distant, I could not tell whetli 
the golden-yellow flowers were those of / 
guicula lutea or Helianthemum carolinianun. 

Butterflies visited the flowers indiscrim 
inately, and, as they could be of no use t 
the plant—not being able to come in con 
tact with the stamens—it was not necessar 
for them to discriminate. But every tim: 
| the bee passed in and out of the throat, 
unavoidably rubbed against the stamens 
and carried with it some of the pollen, to 
be left on the stigma of the next flower vis 
ited. 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER’S SIN. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
NOT AT HOME, 
\ RS. HOCKIN, however, had not the 
i 


pleasure promised her by the face- 
tious Major of seeing me “make up to my 
grandmamma.” For although we set off at 
once to catch the strange woman who had 
roused so much curiosity, and though, as we 
passed the door of Bruntlands, we saw her 
still at her post in the valley, like Major 
Hockin’s new letter-box, for some reason 
best known to herself we could not see any 
more of her. For, hurry as he might upon 
other occasions, nothing would make the 
Major cut a corner of his winding “ drive” 
when descending it with a visitor. He en- 
joyed every yard of its length, because it 
was his own at every step, and he counted 
his paces in an under-tone, to be sure of the 
length, for perhaps the thousandth time. 
It was long enough in a straight line, one 
would have thought, but he was not the 
one who thought so; and therefore he had 
doubled it by judicious windings, as if for 
the purpose of breaking the descent. 
“Three hundred and twenty-one,” he said, 
as he came to a post, where he meant to 
have a lodge as soon as his wife would let 
him; “now the old woman stands fifty-five 


yards on, at a spot where I mean to hay: 
ornamental bridge, because our fine salin 
element runs up there when the new moo! 
is perigee. My dear, I am a little out 
breath, which affeets my sight for the mo 
ment. Doubtless that is why I do not se 
her.” 

“Tf IT may offer an opinion,” I said, “in: 
ignorance of all the changes you have mac 
the 1eason why we do not see her may lx 
that she is gone out of sight.” 

“ Impossible!” Major Hoekin eried—* sim 
ply impossible, Erema! She never moves for 
an hour and a half. And she was not come 
was she, when you came by ?” 

“T will not be certain,” I answered ; “ but 
I think that I must have seen her if she had 
been there, because I was looking about pa! 
ticularly at all your works as we came b) 

“Then she must be there still; let us 
tackle her.” 

This was easier said than done, for 
found no sign of any body at the p! 
where she certainly had been standing |: 
than five minutes ago. We stood at 
very end and last corner of the ancient | 
er trough, where a little seam went inla 
from it, as if some trifle of a brook had st 
en down while it found a good river to 
come it. But now there was only a lil 
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EREMA; OR, M 


OOZY 


rushes by the last high tide. 

“You see my new road and the key to my 
intentions?” said the Major, forgetting all 
about his witch, and flourishing his geo- 
logical hammer, while standing thus at his 
“nueleus.” “To understand all, you have 
only to stand here. You level- 
i ig posts, adjusted with scientific accuracy. 


see Tt hose 


You see all those angles, calculated with 
micrometric precision. You see how the 
curves are radiated 


t 


“Tt is very beautiful, I have no doubt; 
but you can not have Uncle Sam’s gift of 
achinery. And do you understand every 
bit of it yourself ?” 

“Erema, not a jot of it. I like to talk 
about it freely when I can, because I see all 
its beauties. 


But as to understanding it, 
my dear, you might set to, if you were an 
educated female, and deliver me 
my own plan. Intellect such 
bubble. I know good bricks, 
good mortar, and good foundations.” 


“With your great ability, you must do 
it,” 


a lecture 
is, 


pol 





in 


a 


; 
t 


I answered, very gently, being touch- 
ed with his humility and allowance of my 

opinion; “you will make a noble town of 

it. But when is the railway coming ?” 

“Not yet. We have first to get our Act; 

a miserable-minded wretch, who owns 
nothing but a rabbit-warren, means to op- 

pose it. Don’t let us talk of him. It puts 

one out of patience when a man can not see | 


and 
wn 
‘ i 


his own interest. But come and see our as- 
sembly-rooms, literary institute, baths, ete., 
ete.—that is what we are urging forward | 


“But may I not go first and look for my 
strange namesake? Would it be wrong of 
me to call upon her ?” 


No harm whatever,” replied my compan- 
ion; “likewise no good. Call fifty times, 
but you will get no answer. 


not 


However, it is 
a very great round, and you will under- | 
stand my plans more clearly. Step out, my 
dear, as if you had got a troop of Mexicans 
after you. Ah, what a fine turn for that lot | 
now!” He was thinking of the war which 
had broken out, and the battle of Bull’s Run. 

Without any such headlong speed, we soon 
came to the dwelling-place of the stranger, 
and really for once the good Major had not 
much overdone his description. Triily it 
was almost tumbling down, though mass- 
ively built, and a good house long ago; and | 
it looked the more miserable now from be- | 
ing placed in a hollow of the ground, whose | 
slopes were tufted with rushes and this- | 
tles and ragwort. The lower windows were 
blocked up from within, the upper were | 
shattered and crumbling and dangerous, 
with blocks of cracked stone jutting over 
them; and the last surviving chimney gave | 
less smoke than a workman’s homeward | 
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gloss from the gleam of the sun upon | whiff of his pipe to comfort and relieve the 
some lees of marshy brine left among the 
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air. 

The only door that we could see was of 
heavy black oak, without any knocker; but 
I clinched my hand, having thick gloves 
on, and made what I thought a very credit 
able knock, while the 1 


Major stood by, with 
his blue-lights up, and keenly gazed and 
gently smiled. 


“Knock again, my dear,” he said; “you 


don’t knock half hard enough.” 
I knocked again with all my might, and 


got a bruised hand for a fortnight, but there 
was not even the momentary content pro- 
duced by an active echo, 
dead as every thing else. 
| “Now for my hammer,” 


The door was as 


my companion 


cried. “This house, in all sound law, is my 
own. I will have a ‘John Doe and Richard 
Roe’—a fine action of ejectment. Shall I 


be barred out upon my own manor ?” 
With hot indignation he swung his ham- 
mer, but 


nothing came of it exce pt 
noise. 


Then the Major grew 


more 


warm and 


angry. 

“My charter contains the right of burn- 
ing witches or drowning them, according to 
their color. The execution is specially im- 
posed upon the bailiff of this ancient town, 
and he is my own pickled-pork man. His 
name is Hopkins, and I will have him out 
with his seal and stick and all the rest. Am 
I to be laughed at in this way ?” 

For wa thought we heard a little screech 
of laughter from the loneliness of the deep 
dark place, but no other answer came, and 
perhaps it was only our own imagining. 

“Ts there no other door—perhaps one at 
the back ?” I asked, as the lord of the manor 
stamped. 


“No, that has been walled up long ago. 


| The villain has defied me from the ¥ ery first. 


Well, we shall see. This is all very fine. 
You witness that they deny the owner en- 


| trance ?” 


“Undoubtedly I can depose to that. But 


| we must not waste your valuable time.” 


“ After all, the poor ruin is worthless,” he 


went on, calming down as we retired. “It 
must be leveled, and that hole filled up. It 
is quite an eye-scre to our new parade. And 


no doubt it belonys to me—no doubt it does. 
The fellow who claims it was turned out of 
the law. 


! 


Fancy any man turned out of the 
law! 


Erema, in all your far West experi 
ence, did you ever see a man bad enough to 
be turned out of the law ?”’ 

“Major Hockin, how can I tell But I 
fear that their practice was very, very sad 
—they very nearly always used to hang 
them.” 

“The best use 
be put to. Some big thief has put it the 
opposite way, because he was afraid of his 
own turn. The constitution must be up- 
held, and, by the Lord! it shall be—at any 


? 


-the best use a rogue can 











ET 
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rate, in East Bruntsea. West Bruntsea is 
all a small-pox warren out of my control, 
and a skewer in my flesh. And some of my 
tenants have gone across the line to snap 
their dirty hands at me.” 

Being once in this cue, Major Hockin went 
on, not talking to me much, but rather to 
himself, though expecting me now and then 
to say “yes;” and this I did when necessa- 
ry, for his principles of action were beyond 
all challenge, and the only question was 
how he carried them out. 

He took me to his rampart, which was 
sure to stop the sea, and at the same time 
to afford the finest place in all Great Britain 
for a view of it. Even an invalid might sit 
here in perfect shelter from the heaviest 
gale, and watch such billows as were not 
to be seen except upon the Major’s property. 

“The reason of that is quite simple,” he 
said, “and a child may see the force of it. 
In no other part of the kingdom can you 
find so steep a beach fronting the south- 
west winds, which are ten to one of all oth- 
er winds, without any break of sand or rock 
outside. Hence we have what you can not 
have on a shallow shore—grand rollers: 
straight from the very Atlantic, Erema; you 
and I have seen them. You may see by the 
map that they all end here, with the wind 
in the proper quarter.” 

“Oh, please not to talk of such horrors,” 
Isaid. “ Why, your ramparts would go like 
pie crust.” 

The Major smiled a superior smile, and 
after more talk we went home to dinner. 

From something more than mere curiosi- 
ty, I waited at Bruntsea for a day or two, 
hoping to see that strange namesake of mine 
who had shown so much inhospitality. For 
she must have been at home when we made 
that pressing call, inasmuch as there was 
no other place to hide her within the need- 
ful distance of the spot where she had stood. 
But the longer I waited, the less would she 
come out—to borrow the good Irishman’s 
expression—and the Major’s pillar-box, her 
favorite resort, was left in conspicuous sol- 
itude. And when a letter came from Sir 
Montague Hockin, asking leave to be at 
Bruntlands on the following evening, I pack- 
ed up my goods with all haste, and set off, 
not an hour too soon, for Shoxford. 

But before taking leave of these kind 


friends, I begged them to do for me one lit- | 
tle thing, without asking me to explain my | 


reason, which, indeed, was more than I could 
do. I begged them, not of course to watch 
Sir Montague, for that they could not well 
do to a guest, but simply to keep their eyes 
open and prepared for any sign of inter- 
course, if such there were, between this gen- 
tleman and that strange interloper. Major 


Hockin stared, and his wife looked at me as | 


if my poor mind must have gone astray, and 
even to myself my own thought appeared 


absurd. Remembering, however, what Si, 
Montague had said, and other little things 
as well, I did not laugh as they did. But 
perhaps one part of my conduct was not 
right, though the wrong (if any) had been 
done before that—to wit, I had faithfully 
promised Mrs. Price not to say a word at 
Bruntlands about their visitor’s low and 
sinful treachery toward my cousin. To give 
such a promise had perhaps been wrong, 
but still without it I should have heard 
nothing of matters that concerned me near 
ly. And now it seemed almost worse to 
keep than to break such a pledge, when | 
thought of a pious, pure-minded, and holy 
hearted woman, like my dear “ Aunt Mary,” 
unwittingly brought into friendly contact 
with a man of the lowest nature. And as 
for the Major, instead of sitting down with 
such a man to dinner, what would he have 
done but drive him straightway from the 
door, and chase him to the utmost verge of 
his manor with the peak end of his “ geo- 
logical hammer ?” 

However, away I went without a word 
against that contemptible and base man, 
toward whom—though he never had injured 
me—lI cherished, for my poor cousin’s sake, 
the implacable hatred of virtuous youth. 
And a wild idea had occurred to me (as many 


| wild ideas did now in the crowd of things 


gathering round me) that this strange wom- 
an, concealed from the world, yet keenly 
watching some members of it, might be that 
fallen and miserable creature who had tled 
from a good man with a bad one, because he 
was more like herself—Flittamore, Lady 
Castlewood. Not that she could be an “old 
woman” yet, but she might look old, either 
by disguise, or through her own wickedness; 
and every body knows how suddenly those 
southern beauties fall off, alike in face and 
figure. Mrs. Price had not told me what 
became of her, or even whether she was dead 
or alive, but merely said, with a meaning 
look, that she was “ punished” for her sin, 
and I had not ventured to inquire how, the 
subject being so distasteful. 

To my great surprise, and uneasiness as 
well, I had found at Bruntlands no letter 
whatever, either to the Major or myself, 
from Uncle Sam or any other person at the 
saw-mills. There had not been time for 
any answer to my letter of some two months 
back, yet being alarmed by the Sawyer’s last 
tidings, I longed, with some terror, for later 
news. And all the United Kingdom was 
now watching with tender interest the «is- 
memberment, as it almost appeared, of the 
other mighty Union. Not with malice, or 
snug satisfaction, as the men of the North 
in their agony said, but certainly without 
any proper anguish yet, and rather as a ge- 
nial and sprightly spectator, whose love ot 
fair play perhaps kindles his applause of the 
spirit and skill of the weaker side. “Tis 4 
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od fight—let them fight it out!’ seemed | solved the mystery of its origin. At the 
to be the general sentiment; but in spite of | moment this was no exaggeration, so de- 
some American vaunt and menace (which | pressing was the sense of fighting against 
of late years had been galling) every true | the unknown so long, with searcely any one 
Englishman deeply would have mourned | to stand by me, or avenge me if I fell. And 
the humiliation of his kindred. Betsy’s departure, though I tried to take it 
In this anxiety for news I begged that | mildly, had left me with a readiness to catch 
letters might be forwarded under cover | my breath. 
to the postmistress at Shoxford, and bear-| But to dwell upon sadness no more than 
i my initials. For now I had made up| need be (a need as sure as hunger), it was 
y my mind to let Mrs. Busk know whatever I | manifest now to my wondering mind that 
"4 could tell her. I had found her a cross and | once more I had chanced upon a good, and 
ell-educated woman, far above her neigh- | warm, and steadfast heart. Every body is 
rs, and determined to remain 80. Gossip, | said to be born, whether that happens by 
it universal leveler, theoretically she de- | night or day, with a certain little widowed 
spised ; and she had that magnificent esteem | star, which has lost its previous mortal, con- 
for rank which works so beautifully in En- | centrating from a billion billion of miles, or 
gland. And now when my good nurse rea- | leagues, or larger measure, intense, but gen- 
sonably said that, much as she loved to be | erally invisible, radiance upon him or her; 
th me, her business would allow that de- | and to take for the moment this old fable as 
cht no longer, and it also came home to my | of serious meaning, my star was to find bad 
mind that money would be running | facts at a glance, but no bad folk without 
iort again, and small hope left in this dread- | long gaze. 
ful civil war of our nugget escaping pillage | ae Sere! 
ch made me shudder horribly at inter- 
nal discord), I just did this—I dismissed CHAPTER XL. 
Betsy, or rather I let her dismiss herself, 
which she might not have altogether meant Tae PAS Bt Pas 
to do, although she threatened it so often. | THis new alliance with Mrs. Busk not 
For here she had nothing to do but live well, | only refreshed my courage, but helped me 
d protest against tricks of her own pro- | forward most importantly. In truth, if it 
fession which she practiced as necessary had not been for this I never could have 
laws at home; and so, with much affection, | borne what I had to bear, and met the per- 
\ , for the time we parted. |ils which I had to meet. For I had the con- 
Mrs. Busk was delighted at her departure, | fidence of feeling now that here was some 
r she never had liked to be criticised so | one close at hand, an intelligent person, and 
keenly while she was doing her very best. | well acquainted with the place and neigh- 
And as soon as the wheels of Betsy’s fly had | borhood, upon whom I could rely for warn- 
wn their last spoke at the corner, she | ing, suceor, and, if the worst should come 
i told me, with a smile, that her mind had | to the very worst, revenge. It is true that 
been made up to give us notice that very | already I had Jacob Rigg, and perhaps the 
evening to seek for better lodgings. But | protector promised by my cousin; but the 
could not wish for a quieter, pleasanter, | former was as ignorant as he was honest, 
r more easily pleased young lady than I| and of the latter, as he made no sign, how 
vas without any mischief-maker; and so, | could I tell any thing ? 
n the spur of the moment, I took her into Above all things, Mrs. Busk’s position, as 
own room, while her little girl minded | mistress of the letters, gave me very great 
the shop, and there and then I told her who | advantage both for offense and defense. 
I was, and what I wanted. | For without the smallest breach of duty or 
And now she behaved most admirably. | of loyal honor she could see that my letters 
stead of expressing surprise, she assured | passed direct to me or from me, as the case 
e that all along she had felt there was| might be, at the same time that she was 
something, and that I must be somebody. | bound to observe all epistles addressed to 
Lovely as my paintings were (which I never | strangers or new-comers in her district, 
eard, before or since, from any impartial| which extended throughout the valley. 
ensor), She had known that it could not be; And by putting my letters in the Ports- 
hat alone which had kept me so long in| mouth bag, instead of that for Winchester, 
ir happy valley. And now she did hope |I could freely correspond with any of my 
I would do her the honor to stay beneath | friends without any one seeing name or 
t humble roof, though entitled to one so | postmark in the neighboring villages. 
erent. And was the fairy ring in the! It is needless to say that I had long since 
h-yard made of all my family ? explored and examined with great diligence 
I replied that too surely this was so, and | that lonely spot where my grandfather met 
a 7 that nothing would please me better than | his terrible and mysterious fate. Not that 


) find, according to my stature, room to there seemed to be any hope now, after al- 
a : ; . ee : 
p inside it as soon as ever I should have | most nineteen years, of finding even any 
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token of the crime committed there. Only | leafy screen, and then I distinguished the 
that it was natural for me, feeling great figure in the distance as that of a man walk- 
horror of this place, to seek to know it ing rapidly. He was coming down the mill 
thoroughly. stream meadow toward the wooden bridge, 

For this I had good opportunity, because carrying a fishing rod, but clearly not in 
the timid people of the valley, toward the tent on angling. For instead of following 
close of day, would rather trudge another | the course of the stream, he was keeping 
half mile of the homeward road than save | quite away from it, avoiding also the foot 
brave legs at the thumping cost of hearts | path, or, at any rate, seeming to prefer the 
not so courageous. For the planks were | long shadows of the trees and the tufted 
now called “ Murder - bridge ;’ and every | places. This made me look at him, and 
body knew that the red spots on it; which | very soon I shrank into my nest and watch- 
could never be seen by daylight, began to | ed him. 


gleam toward the hour of the deed, and As he came nearer any one could tell that 
glowed (as if they would burn the wood) | he was no village workman, bolder than th« 
when the church clock struck eleven. rest, and venturesome to cross the “ Mur- 


This phenomenon was beyond my gifts | der-bridge” in his haste to be at home. The 
of observation; and knowing that my poor | fishing rod alone was enough to show this 
grandfather had scarcely set foot on the| when it came into clearer view; for ow 
bridge, if ever he set foot there at all— | good people, though they fished sometimes, 
which at present was very doubtful—also | only used rough rods of their own making, 
that he had fallen backward, and only bled | without any varnish or brass thing for th« 
internally, I could not reconcile tradition | line. And the man was of different height 
(however recent) with proven truth. And | and walk and dress from any of our natives. 
sure of no disturbance from the step of any| ‘“ Who can he be?” I whispered to myself, 
native, here I often sat in a little bowered|as my heart began to beat heavily, and 
shelter of my own, well established up the | then seemed almost to stop, as it answered, 
rise, down which the path made zigzag, | “This is the man who was in the church- 
and screened from that and the bridge as| yard.” IRgnoble as it was, and contempti- 
well by sheaf of twigs and lop of leaves. | ble, and vile, and traitorous to all duty, my 
It was a little forward thicket, quite de- | first thought was about my own escape; for 
tached from the upland copse, to which per- | I felt that if this man saw me there he would 
haps it had once belonged, and crusted up |rush up the hill and murder me. Within 
from the meadow slope with sod and mould | pistol-shot of the very place where my grand- 
in alternate steps. And being quite the el- | father had been murdered—a lonely plac: 
bow of a foreland of the meadow-reach, it | an unholy spot, and I was looking at th 
yielded almost a “ bird’s-eye view” of the | hand that did it. 
beautiful glade and the wandering brook. | The thought of this made me tremble so, 

One evening when I was sitting here, | though well aware that my death might 
neither drawing, nor working, nor eyen|ensue from a twig on the rustle, or a leaf 
thinking with any set purpose, but idly al- upon the flutier, that my chance of making 
lowing my mind to rove, like the rivulet, | off unseen was gonc ere I could seize it. Fo 
without any heed, I became aware of a moy- | now the man was taking long strides ove1 
ing figure in the valley. At first it did not | the worn-out planks of the bridge, disdain- 





appear to me as a thing at all worth notice; 
it might be a very straightforward cow, or 
a horse, coming on like a stalking-horse, 


keeping hind-legs strictly behind, in direct | 


desire of water. I had often seen those 


ing the hand-rail, and looking upward, as 
if to shun sight of the footing. Advancing 
thus, he must have had his gaze point-blank 
upon my lair of leafage ; but, luckily for me, 


| there was gorse upon the ridge, and bracken 


sweet things that enjoy four legs walking | and rag-thistles, so that none could spy up 
in the line of distance as if they were no|and through the footing of my lurking- 
better off than we are, kindly desiring, per- |place. But if any person could have spied 
haps, to make the biped spectator content | me, this man was the one to do it. So care- 
with himself. And I was content to ad-| fully did he scan the distance and insp 
mire this cow or horse, or whatever it might | the foreground, as if he were resolved that 
be, without any more than could be helped | no eye should be upon him while he was 
of that invidious feeling which has driven | doing what he came to do. And he even 
the human race now to establish its right | drew forth a little double telescope, such as 
to a tail, and its hope of four legs. So little, | are called “ binoculars,” and fixed it on thi 
indeed, did I think of what I saw, that when | thicket which hid me from him, and then 
among the hazel twigs, parted carelessly by | on some other dark places. 

my hand, a cluster of nuts hung manifest, I No effort would compose or hush the heavy 
gathered it, and began to crack and eat, al- | beating of my heart; my lips were stiffened 
though they were scarcely ripe yet. with dread of loud breath, and all power 0! 


But while employed in this pleasant way, | motion left me. For even a puff of wind 
I happened to glance again through my | might betray me, the rufile of a spray, or the 











fting of a leaf, or the random bounce of a 
beetle. Great peril had encompassed me ere 
now, but never had it grasped me as this 

d, and paralyzed all the powers of my 

ody. Rather would I have stood in the 
midst of a score of Mexican rovers than 
thus in the presence of that one man. And 


t was not this the very thing for which 
id waited, longed, and labored? I scorned 
mvself for this craven loss of nerve, but 
that did not enable me to help it. In this 
venumbed horror I durst not even peep at 
the doings of my enemy; but presently | 
became aware that he had moved from the 
end of the planks (where he stood for some 
time as calmly as if he had done nothing 
t , and had passed round the back of 
hawthorn-tree, and gone down to the 
ice Where the body was found, and was 
waking most narrow and minute search 
there. And now I could watch him with- 
out much danger, standing as I did well 
ibove him, while his eyes were steadfastly 
ent downward. And, not content with 
eyesight only, he seemed to be feeling every 
blade of grass or weed, every single stick 
or stone, craning into each cranny of the 
sround, and probing every clod with his 
mds. Then, after vainly searching with 
he very utmost care all the space from the 
hawthorn trunk to the meadow-leet (which 
was dry as usual), he ran, in a fury of impa- 
tience, to his rod, which he had stuck into 
the bank, as now I saw, and drew off the 
butt end, and removed the wheel, or what 
ever it is that holds the fishing line; and 
this butt had along spike to it, shining like 
a halberd in a picture. 





rhis made me shudder; but my spirit was 
returning, and therewith my power of rea- 
soning, and a deep stir of curiosity. After 
so many years and such a quantity of search- 
ng, What could there still be left to seek for 
n this haunted and horrible place? And 
ho was the man that was looking for it? 
The latter question partly solved itself. 
It must be the murderer, and no other, who- 
ever he might be among the many black 
spots of humanity. But as to the other 
point, no light could be thrown upon it, un- 
ess the search should be successful, and 
perhaps not even then. But now this anx- 
ty, and shame of terror, made me so bold 
for I can not call it brave—-that I could 
not rest satisfied where I was, and instead 
of blessing every leaf and twig that hid me 
from the enemy, nothing would do for me 
it to creep nearer, in spite of that trucu- 
t long bright spike. 
[thought of my father, and each fibre of 
y frame seemed to harden with vigor and 
lleetness. Every muscle of my body could 
be trusted now. Ihad always been remark- 
ably light of foot. Could a man of that age 
catch me? It was almost as much as Firm 
Gundry could do, as in childish days I had 
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proved to him. And this man, although his 
hair was not gray, must be on the slow side 
of fifty now, and pe rhaps getting short of 
his very wicked breath. Then I thought 
of poor Firm, and of good Uncle Sam, and 
how they scorned poltroone Ty 5 and, better 
still, I thought of that great Power which 
always had protected me: in a word, I re- 
solved to risk it. 

But I had not reckoned upon fire-arms, 
which such a scoundrel was pretty sure to 
have; and that idea struck cold upon my 
valor. Nevertheless, I would not turn back 
With no more sound than a field-mouse 
makes in the building of its silken nest, 
and feet as light as the step of the wind 
upon the scarcely ruffled grass, I quitted my 
screen, and went gliding down a hedge, or 
rather the residue of some old hedge, which 
would shelter me a little toward the hollow 
of the banks. I passed low places, where 
the man must have seen me if he had hap- 
pened to look up; but he was stooping with 
his back to me, and working in the hollow 
of the dry water trough. He was digging 
with the long spike of his rod, and I heard 
the rattle of each pebble that he struck. 

Before he stood up again, to ease his back 
and to look at the ground which he still had 
to turn, I was kneeling behind a short, close- 
branched holly, the very last bush of the 
hedge-row, scarcely fifteen yards from the 
hawthorn-tree. It was quite impossible to 
get nearer without coming face to face with 
him. And now I began again to tremble, 
but with a great effort conquered it. 

The man was panting with his labor, and 
seemed to be in a vile temper too. He did 
not swear, but made low noises full of dis- 
appointment. And then he caught up his 
tool, with a savage self-control, and fell to 
again. 

Now was my time to see what he wa 
like, and engrave him on my memory. But, 
lo! in a moment I need not do that. The 
face was the bad image of my father’s. <A 
lowered, and vicious, and ill-bred image of a 
noble countenance—such as it was just pos- 
sible to dream that my dear father’s might 
have fallen to, if his mind and soul had 
plunged away from the good inborn and 
implanted in them. The figure was that 
of a tall strong man, with shoulders rather 
slouching, and a habit of keeping his head 
thrown back, which made a long chin look 
longer. Altogether he seemed a perilous foe, 
and perhaps a friend still more perilous. 

Be he what he might, he was working very 
hard. Not one of all Uncle Sam’s men, to my 
knowledge, least of all Martin, would have 
worked so hard. With his narrow and ill- 
adapted tool he contrived to turn over, in less 
than twenty minutes, the entire bed of the 
meadow-leet, or trough, for a length of abont 
ten yards. Then he came to the mouth, 
where the water of the main stream lapped 
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back into it, and he turned up the bottom | more than a little reflux from the river, 
as far as he could reach, and waited for the | caused by a flush from the mill-pond. This 
mud he had raised to clear away. When | little stratagem increased my fear of a cun- 
this had flowed down with the stream, he | ning and active villain. 

valked in for some little distance till the 


pool grew deep; but in spite of all his la- | Se 
bor, there was nothing. | 
Meanwhile the sunset glow was failing, | CHAPTER XLI 


and a gray autumnal haze crept up the tran- | 
quil valley. Shadows waned and faded into A BTRONG TEMPTATION. 
dimness more diffuse, and light grew soft| Now it will be said, and I also knew, that 
and vague and vaporous. The gleam of wa- | there was nothing as yet, except most frail 
ter, and the gloss of grass, and deep relief of | and feeble evidence, to connect that name- 
trees, began to lose their several phase and less stranger with the crime charged upon 
mingle into one large twilight blend. And} my father. Indeed, it might be argued well 
cattle, from their milking sheds, came low- | that there was no evidence at all, only in- 
ing for more pasture; and the bark of a | ference and suspicion. That, however, was 
shepherd’s dog rang quick, as if his sheep | no fault of mine; and I felt as sure about it 
were drowsy. as if I had seen him in the very act. And 
In the midst of innocent sights and sounds | this conclusion was not mine alone; for Mrs. 
that murderer’s heart misgave him. He left ; Busk, a most clever woman, and the one who 
his vain quest off, and gazed, with fear and | kept the post-oflice, entirely agreed with 
hate of nature’s beauty, at the change from me that there could be no doubt on earth 
day to night which had not waited for him. | about it. 
Some touch of his childhood moved him per- But when she went on to ask me what it 
haps, some thought of times when he played | was my intention to do next, forthe moment I 
“T spy,” or listened to twilight ghost tales; | could do nothing more than inquire what her 
at any rate, as he rose and faced the even- | opinion was. And she told me that she must 
ing, he sighed heavily. have a good night’s rest before advising any 
Then he strode away; and although he thing. For the thought of having such a 
passed me almost within length of his rod, | heinous character in her own delivery dis- 
there was little fear of his discovering me, | trict was enough to unhinge her from her 
because his mind was elsewhere. postal duties, some of which might be useful 
It will, perhaps, be confessed by all who | to me. 
are not as brave as lions that so far I had With a significant glance she left me to 
acquitted myself pretty well in this trying my own thoughts, which were sad enough, 
matter. Horribly seared as I was at first, 1 | and too sad to be worth recording. For Mrs. 
had not allowed this to conquer me, but had | Busk had not the art of rousing people and 
even rushed into new jeopardy. But now | cheering them, such as Betsy Strouss, my old 
the best part of my courage was spent; and | nurse, had, perhaps from her knowledge of 
when the tall stranger refixed his rod and | the nursery. My present landlady might be 
calmly recrossed those ominous planks, I | the more sagacious and sensible woman of 
durst not set forth on the perilous errand of | the two, and therefore the better adviser; 
spying out his ways and tracking him. A | but for keeping one up to the mark she was 
glance was enough to show the impossibil- | not in any way equal to Betsy. 
ity in those long meadows of following with-| There is no ingratitude in saying this, be- 
out being seen in this stage of the twilight. | cause she herself admitted it. A clever wom- 
Moreover, my nerves had been tried too long, | an, with a well-balanced mind, knows what 
and presence of mind could not last forever. | she can do, and wherein she fails, better than 
All I could do, therefore, was to creep as far | a man of her own proportion does. And Mrs. 
asthe trunk of the hawthorn-tree, andthence | Busk often lamented, without much real 
observe that my enemy did not return by the | mortification, that she had not been “ born 
way he had come, but hastened down the | sympathetic.” 
dusky valley. | All the more perhaps for that, she was 
One part of his labors has not been de- | born sagacious, which is a less pleasing, but, 
scribed, though doubtless a highly needful | in a bitter pinch, a more really useful, qual- 
one. To erase the traces of his work, or at ity. And before I had time to think much 
least obseure them to a careless eye, when | of her defects, in the crowd of more impor- 
he had turned as much ground as he thought | tant thought, in she came again, with a let- 
it worth his while to meddle with, he trod it | ter in her hand, and a sparkle of triumph in 
back again to its level as nearly as might be, | her small black eyes. After looking back 
and then (with a can out of his fishing bas- | along the passage, and closing my door, she 
ket) sluiced the place well with the water | saw that my little bay-window had its old- 
of the stream. This made it look to any | fashioned shutters fastened, and then, in a 
heedless person, who would not descend to | very low whisper, she said, “ What you want 
examine it, as if there had been nothing | to know is here, miss.” 
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“Indeed!” I answered, in my usual voice. 
“How can you know that? The letter is 
ealed.” 

“Hush! Would you have me ruined for 
vour sake? This was at the bottom of the 
Nepheton bag. It fell on the floor. That 
was God’s will, to place it in your power.” 

‘It is not in my power,” I answered, whis- 
nering in my turn, and staring at it, in the 
strong temptation. “Ihave no right even 
to look at it. Itis meant for some one else, 
and sealed.” 

“The sealis nothing. Ican manage that. 
Another drop of wax—and I strike our stamp 

accident over the breakage. I refuse to 

ow any thing about it. I am too busy 
ith the other letters. Five minutes—lock 
door—and I will come again.” 

This was a desperate conflict for me, worse 
even than bodily danger. My first impulse 

is to have nothing to do with it—even to 
et the letter lie untouched, and, if possible, 

glanced at. But already it was too late 
for the eyes toturn away. The address had 
flashed upon me before I thought of any 
¢, and while Mrs. Busk held it up to me. 
And now that address was staring at me, 
like a contemptuous challenge, while the 
the symbol of private rights and deter- 
rent honor, lay undermost. The letter was 
directed to “H. W.C., Post-oftice, New port, 
Sussex.” The writing was in round hand, 
and clear, so as not to demand any scrutiny, 
and to seem like that of a lawyer’s clerk, 
and the envelope was of thin repellent blue. 

My second impulse was to break the let- 
ter open and read it without shrinking. 
Public duty must conquer private scruples. 
Nothing but the hand of Providence itself 
could have placed this deadly secret in my 
power so amazingly. Away with all squeam- 
ishness, and perhaps prevent more murder. 

But that “perhaps” gave me sudden pause. 
I had caught up the letter, and stood near 
the candle to soften the wax and lift the 
cover with a small sharp paper-knife, when 
t flashed on my mind that my cousin would 
condemn and scorn what Iwas doing. Un- 
consciously I must have made him now my 
standard of human judgment, or what made 
me think of him at that moment? I threw 
down the letter, and then Iknew. The im- 
‘ of Lord Castlewood had crossed my 
tind, because the initials were his own— 
those of Herbert William Castlewood. This 
strange coincidence—if it were, indeed, an 
accident —onee more set me_ thinking. 
Might not this letter be from his agent, of 
whom he had spoken as my protector here, 
but to whom as all unseen I scarcely ever 
gave a thought? Might not young Stixon, 
Who so often was at Bruntsea, be employed 
to call at Newport for such letters, and re- 
turn with them to his master? It was not 
very likely, for my cousin had the strongest 
contempt of anonymous doings. Still it was 
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possible, and the bare possibility doubled 
my reluctance to break the seal. 

For one minute longer I stood in doubt, 
and then honor and candor and truth pre- 
vailed. If any other life had been in peril 
but my own, duty to another might have 
overridden all. But duty to one’s self, if 
overpushed In sut h a case, would hold some 
taint of cowardice. So I threw the letter, 
with a sense of loathing, on achair. What- 
ever it might contain, it should pass, at least 
for me, inviolate. 

Now when Mrs. Busk came to see what I 
had done, or rather left undone, she flew into 
a towering passion, until she had no time to 
goonwithit. The rattle of the rickety old 
mail-cart, on its way to Winchester that 
night, was heard, and the horn of the driver 
as he passed the church. 

“Give it me. ’A mercy! A young natnu- 
ral, that you are!” the good woman cried, as 
she tlung out of the room to dash her oftice 
stamp upon that hateful missive, and to seal 
the leathern bag. “Seal, indeed! Invio- 
late! How many seals have I got to make 
every day of my life ?” 

I heard a great thump from the corner of 
the shop where the business of the mails 
was conducted; and she told me afterward 
that she was so put out, that broken that 
seal should be—one way or another. <Ac- 
cordingly she smashed it with the oftice 
stamp, which was rather like a woman’s act, 
methought; and then, having broken it, she 
never looked inside—which, perhaps, was 
even more so, 

When she recovered her leisure and se- 
renity, and came in, to forgive me and be 
forgiven, we resolved to dismiss the moral 
aspect of the question, as we never should 
agree about it, although Mrs. Busk was not 
so certain as she had been, when she found 
that the initials were the initials of a lord. 
And then I asked her how she came to fix 
upon that letter among so many others, and 
to feel so sure that it came from my treach- 
erous enemy. 

“In the first place, I know every letter 
from Nepheton,” she answered, very sensi- 
bly. “There are only fourteen people that 
write letters in the place, and twelve of those 
fourteen buy their paper in my shop—there 
is no shop at all at Nepheton. In the next 
place, none of them could write a hand like 
that, except the parson and the doctor, who 
are far above disguise. And two other 
things made me certain as could be. That 
letter was written at the ‘Green Man’ ale- 
house ; not on their paper, nor yet with their 
ink; but being in great hurry, it was dusted 
with their sand—a sand that turns red upon 
ink, miss. And the time of dispatch there 
is just what he would catch, by walking fast 
after his dig where you saw him, going in 
that direction too, and then having his ma- 
terials ready to save time. And if all that 
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is not enough to convince you, miss—you 
remember that you told me our old sexton’s 
tale ?” 

“To be sure I do. The first evening I 
was left alone here. And you have been so 
kind, there is nothing I would hide from 
you.” 

“Well, miss, the time of old Jacob’s tale 
is fixed by the death of poor old Sally Mock ; 


and the stranger came again after you were | 


here, just before the death of the miller’s eld- 
est daughter, and you might almost have 
seen him. Poor thing! we all called her 
the ‘flower of the Moon,’ meaning our little 
river. What a fine young woman she was, 
to be sure! Whenever we heard of any 
strangers about, we thought they were 
prowling after her. I was invited to her 
funeral, and I went, and nothing could be 
done nicer. But they never will be pune- 
tual with burials here; they like to dwell 
on them, and keep the bell going, for the 
sake of the body, and the souls that must 
come after it. And so, when it was done, I 
was twenty minutes late for the up mail and 
the cross-country post, and had to move my 
hands pretty sharp, Ican assure you. That 
doesn’t matter; I got through it, with the 
driver of the cart obliging, by means of some 
beer and cold bacon. But what I feared 


most was the Nepheton bag, having seen the | 


old man at the funeral, and knowing what 


they do afterward. I could not return him | 


‘too late’ again, or he would lose his place 
for certain, and a shilling a day made all the 
difference to him, between wife and no wife. 
The old pair without it must go to the work- 
house, and never see one another. However, 
when I was despairing quite of him, up he 
eomes with his bag quite correct, but only 
one letter to sort in it, and that letter was, 
miss, the very identical of the one you held 
in your hands just now. And a letter as 
like it as two peas had come when we buried 


old Sally. It puzzled me then, but I had no | 
clew to it; only now, you see, putting this | 
and that together, the things we behold} 
must have some meaning for us; and to let | 


them go without it is against the will of 


God; especially when at the bottom of the | 


bag.” 


“Tf you hear so soon of any stranger in | 


the valley,” I asked, to escape the re-opening 
of the opening question, “ how can that man 
come and go—a man of remarkable stature 
and appearance—without any body asking 
who he is ?” 

“You scarcely could have put it better, 
miss, for me to give the answer. They do 
ask who he is, and they want to know it, 
and would like any body to tell them. But 
being of a different breed, as they are, from 
all outside the long valley, speaking also 
with a different voice, they fear to talk so 
freely out of their own ways and places. 
Any thing they can learn in and out among 


| themselves, they will learn; but any thing 


| out of that they let go, in the sense of out- 
| Poor grandfather had been shot any where 
| else in England, how different it would have 
| been for him !” 

“For us, you mean, Mrs. Busk. Do yon 
think the man who did it had that in his 
mind ?” 

“Not unless he knew the place, as few 
know it. No, that was an accident of his 
luck, as many other things have been. But 
the best luck stops at last, Miss Erema; and 
unless I am very much mistaken, you will 
be the stop of his. I shall find out, in a few 
days, where he came from, where he staid, 
and when he went away. I suppose you 
mean to let him go away ?” 

“What else am Ito do?” Iasked. “T have 
no evidence at all against him; only my own 
ideas. The police would scarcely take it 
up, even if—” 

“Oh, don’t talk of them. They spoil ey- 
ery thing. And none of our people would 
say a word, or care to help us, if it came to 
that. The police are all strangers, and our 
people hate them. And, indeed, I believe 
that the worst thing ever done was the 
meddling of that old Jobbins. The old 
stupe is still alive at Petersfield, and as 
pompous-headed as ever. My father would 
| have been the man for your sad affair, miss, 
if the police had only been invented in his 
time. Ah, yes, he was sharp! Not a Moon- 
stock man—you may take your oath of that, 
| miss—but a good honest native from Essex. 
| But he married my mother, a Moonstock 
woman; or they would not put up with me 
| here at all. You quality people have your 
| ideas to hold by, and despise all others, and 
| reasonable in your opinions; but you know 
| nothing —nothing — nothing —of the stitf- 
ness of the people under you.” 
| “How should I know any thing of that ?” 
[answered ; “all these things are new to me. 
I have not been brought up in this country, 
as you know. I come from a larger land, 
where your stiffness may have burst out 
| iato roughness, from having so much room 
suddenly. But tell me what you think now 
your father would have done in such a case 
as mine is.” 
| “Miss Erema, he was that long-headed 
| that nobody could play leap-frog with him. 
| None of them ever cleared over his barrel. 
| He walked into this village fifty-five years 
| back, this very month, with his spade upon 
| his shoulder and the knowledge of every 
| body in his eye. They all put up against 
| him, but they never put him down; and in 
| less than three months he went to church, 
| I do assure you, with the only daughter of 
|the only baker. After that he went into 
| the baking line himself; he turned his spade 
| into a shovel, as he said, and he introduced 
| new practices.” 











| landish matter. Bless you, miss, if your 
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“Oh. Mrs. Busk, not adulteration ?” 
“No, miss, no! The very last thing he 
ould think of. Only the good use of po- 
tatoes in the bread, when flour was fright- 
ful bad and painful dear. What is the best 
eal of the day? he used to reason. Din- 
er. And why? Why, because of the po- 
tatoes. If I can make people take potato 
their breakfast, and potato for their 
r too, lam giving them three meals 
instead of one. And the health of 
village corresponded to it.” 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Busk, he might have made 
hem do it by persuasion, or at least with 
their own knowledge—” 

“No, miss, no! 


pre 
Il 


aay 


The whole nature of our 
neople, Moonstock or out of it, is never to 
take If 
Eat this 
r that,’ all I had of it in the shop would go 
hey hate any meddling with their 
kin and they suspect doctor’s rubbish 
n all of it.” 

‘Iam quite of their opinion,” I replied ; 
and I am glad to hear of their independ- 
I always used to’ hear that in En- 
ind none of the poor people dared have a 
ill of their own.” 

Mrs. Busk lifted up her hands to express 
nazement at my ignorance, and said that 
»“must run away and put the shutters 

p, or else the policeman would come rap- 
ping, and look for a glass of beer, which he 
had no right to till it came to the bottom 
f the firkin; and this one was only tapped 
ist Sunday week. Don’t you ever think of 


ke victuals by any sort of persuasion. 
St. Paul was to come and preach, ‘ 


tten. 





L 


ence, 





the police, miss.” 

Probably this was good advice, and it 
quite agreed with the opinions of others, 

id my own impressions as to the arrogant 
ethargy of “ the force,” as they called them- 
Mrs. Busk had 
more activity and intelligence in her little 
head than all the fat sergeants and inspect- 


ors of the county, helmet, belt, and staff, and 
1] 


s, in my father’s case. 


——_>———_ 


CHAPTER XLII. 


MASTER WITHYPOOL 


Ar first I was much inelined to run for 
help, or at least for counsel, either to Lord 
Castlewood or to Major Hockin; but fur- 
ther consideration kept me from doing any 
thing of the kind. In the first place, neither 
of them would do much good; for my cous- 
n’s ill health would prevent him from help- 
ng me, even if his strange view of the case 
did not, while the excellent Major was 
h too hot and hasty for a delicate task 
like this. And, again, I might lose the most 
valuable and important of all chances by 
being away from the spot just now. And 
so [remained at Shoxford for a while, keep- 
ing strict watch upon the stranger’s haunt, 
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and asking about him by means of Mrs. 


Busk. 

“T have heard more about him, miss,” she 
said one day, when the down letters had 
been dispatched, which 
middle-day. ‘He has been here only those 
three times this summer, upon excuse of 
fishing always. He stays at old Wellham, 
about five miles down the river, where the 
true Moonites. And 
thing that puzzles them is, that although 
he puts up there simply for the 
always chooses times when the 


happened about 


people are not one 
angling, he 
water 
low that to catch fish is next to impossible. 
He left his fishing quarters upon the very 


1s so 


day after you saw him searching so; and he 
spoke as if he did not mean to come again 
And they say that they don’t 


neither, 


this season. 
want him 


close - fisted 


such a 
and drinking nothing 
but water, there is very little profit with 
him.” 


he is morose, 


man 5 


“And did you find ont what his name is? 
How cleverly you have managed !” 

“He passes by the name of ‘Captain 
but the landlord of his inn, who 
has been an old soldier, is sure he was never 
in the army, nor any other branch of the 
service. He thinks that he lives by invent- 
ing things, for he is always at some experi- 


Brown ;’ 


ments, and one of his great points is to make 
a lamp that will burn and move about under 
water. To be sure you see the object of 
that, miss ?” 

“No, really, Mrs. Busk, I can not. 
not your penetration.” 

“Why, of course, to find what he can not 
find upon land. There is something of great 
importance there, either for its value or its 
meaning. Have you ever been told that 
your poor grandfather wore any diamonds 
or precious jew els r 

“No. Ihave asked about that 
pecially. He had nothing about 
tempt a robber. He very 
willed man, and he hated outward trump- 
ery. 


I have 


most es- 
him to 


was a strong- 


“Then it must be something that this 
man himself has dropped, unless it were a 
document, or any other token, missing from 
his lordship. And few things of that sort 
would last for twenty years almost.” 

“Nineteen years the day after to-morrow,” 
I answered, with a glance at my pocket- 
“T determined to be that 
very day. No doubt I am very supersti- 
tious. But one thing I can not understand 
is this—what 


book. on 


here 


reason can there have been 
for his letting so many years pass, and then 
hunting like this ?” 

“No one can answer that question, miss, 
without knowing more than we know. But 
many reasons might be supposed. He might 
have been roving abroad, for instance, just 
as you and your father have been. Or he 
might not have known that the thing was 
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there; or it might not have been of impor- | would dare to ask without some pretense 

tance till lately; or he might have been | some other cause I mean, to show for jt 

afraid, untilsomething else happened. Does| He may have been thinking that whateyey 

he know that you are now in England ?” he was wanting was likely to be under wa- 
“ How can I possibly tell, Mrs. Busk? Hej ter. And that shows another thing, if it js 

seems to know a great deal too much. He) so.” 


found me out when I was at Colonel Gun-| “Mrs. Busk, my head goes round with 
dry’s. At least I conclude so, from what I! such a host of complications. I do my best 
know now; but I hope he does not know”— | to think them out—and then there comes 
and at such a dreadful idea I shuddered. }another!” ¢ 

“Tam almost sure that he can not know! ‘No, miss; this only clears things up a 


it,” the good postmistress answered, “or he} little. If the man can not be sure whether 
would have found means to put an end to| what he is looking for is on land or under 
you. That would have been his first ob- | water, it seems to me almost to show that 
ject.” it was lost at the murder time in the dark 
“But, Mrs. Busk,” I said, being much dis- | and flurry. Aman would know if he dropped 
turbed by her calmness, “surely, surely he | any thing in the water by daylight, from 
is not to be allowed to make an end of every | the splash and the ripple, and so on, for the 
one! I came to this country with the full} stream is quite slow at that corner. He 
intention of going into every thing. But 1)| dropped it, miss, when he did the deed, o1 
did not mean at all, except in my very best | else it came away from his lordship.” 
moments, to sacrifice myself. It seems too “Nothing was lost, as I said before, from 
bad—too bad to think of.” | the body of my grandfather, so far at least 
“So it is, Miss Erema,” Mrs. Busk replied, | as our knowledge goes. Whatever was lost 
without any congenial excitement. “It does | was the murderer’s. Now please to tell me 
seem hard for them that have the liability | all about the miller, and how I may 
on them. But still, miss, you have always | round him.” 
shown such a high sense of duty, and of | “You make me laugh in the middle of 
what you were about—” black things, miss, by the way you have of 
“T can’t—I can not. There are times, 1) putting them. But as to the miller—Mas- 
do assure you, when I am fit for nothing, | ter Withypool is a wonder, as concerns the 
Mrs. Busk, and wish myself back in America. | ladies. He is one of those men that stand 
And if this man is to have it all his own | up for every thing when a man tries upper 
way—” jside of them. But let a woman come, and 
“ Not he, miss—not he. Be youin no hur-| get up under, and there he is—a pie crust 
ry. Could he even have his way with our | lifted. Why, I,at my age, could get round 
old miller? No; Master Withypool was too | him, as you call it. But you, miss—and 
many for him.” |more than that, you are something like his 
“That is a new thing. You never told | daughter; and the old man frets after her 
me that. What did he try to do with the | terrible. Go you into his yard, and just 


vet 
Ret 


miller ?” |smile upon him, miss, and if the Moon Riy- 
“T don’t justly know what it was, Miss | er can be stopped, he’ll stop it for you.” 
Erema. I never spoke to miller about it,| This seemed a very easy way to do it. 


and, indeed, I have had no time since I heard | But I told Mrs. Busk that I would pay 
of it. But those that told me said that the well also, for the loss of a day’s work at 
tall strange gentleman was terribly put out, | the mill was more than fifty smiles could 
and left the gate with a black cloud upon | make up. 
his face, and the very next day the miller’s| But she told me, above all things, not to 
daughter died, quite sudden and mysterious.” | do that. For old Master Withypool was of 
“ How very strange! But now Ihave got | that sort that he would stand for an hour 
a new idea. Has the miller a strong high | with his hands in his pocket for a half-pen- 
dani to his pond, and a good stout sluice-gate | ny, if not justly owing from him. But noth- 
at the end?” ing more angered him than a bribe to step 
“Yes, miss, to be sure he has,” said Mrs. | outside of his duty. He had plenty of mon- 
Busk; “otherwise how could he grind at | ey, and was proud of it. But sooner would 
all, when the river is so low as it is some- | he lose a day’s work to do a kindness, when 
times ?” he was sure of having right behind it, than 
“Then I know what he wanted, and I| take a week’s profit without earning it. 
will take a leaf out of his own book—the | And very likely that was where the dark 
miscreant! He wanted the miller to stop! man failed, from presuming that money 
back the water and leave the pool dry at! would do every thing. However, there was 
the ‘Murder-bridge.’ Would it be possible | nothing like judging for one’s self; and if | 
for him to do that ?” would like to be introduced, she could do it 
‘I can not tell you, miss; but your | for me with the best effect; taking as she 
thought is very clever. It is likely enough | did a good hundred-weight of best “ house- 
that he did want that, though he never. holds” from him every week, although not 
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herself in the baking line, but always keep- 
‘ng quartern bags, because the 
did adulterate so. 

I thought of her father, and how things 
work round; but that they would do with- 
remarks of mine. So I said nothing 
on that point, but asked whether Master 
Withypool would require any introduction. 
And to this Mrs. Busk said, ‘*Oh dear, no!” 
And her throat had been a little rough since 
Sunday, and the dog was chained tight, 
even if any dog would bite a sweet young 
lady; and to her mind the miller would be 
more taken up and less fit to vapor into ob- 
stacles, if I were to hit upon him all alone, 
just when he came out to the bank of his eab- 


new baker 


out 


bage garden, not so very long after his din- 
ner, to smoke his pipe and to see his things 
a-gTrowlneg. 

It was time to get ready if I meant to 
catch him then, for he always dined at one 
o'clock, and the mill was some three or four 
meadows up the stream; therefore as soon 
as Mrs. Busk had re-assured me that she 
was quite certain of my enemy’s departure, 
I took my drawing things and set forth to 
call upon Master Withy pool. 

Passing through the church-yard, which 
was my nearest way, and glancing sadly at 
the “fairy ring,” I began to have some un- 


easiness about the possible issue of my new | 


scheme. Such a thing required more think- 
ing out than I had given toit. For instance, 
what reason could I give the miller for ask- 
ing so strange a thing of him? And how 
could the whole of the valley be hindered 
from making the greatest talk about the 


stoppage of their own beloved Moon, even | 
if the Moon could be stopped without every | 


one of them rushing down to see it? And 
if it was so talked of, would it not be cer- 
tain to come to the ears of that awful man? 
And if so, how long before he found me out, 
and sent me to rejoin my family ? 

These thoughts compelled me to be more 
discreet; and having lately done a most 
honorable thing, in refusing to read that 
letter, I felt a certain right to play a little 
trick now of a purely harmless character. 
I ran back therefore to my writing-desk, 
and took from its secret drawer a beautiful 
golden American eagle, a large coin, larger 
and handsomer than any in the English 
coinage. Uncle Sam gave it to me on my 
birthday, and I would not have taken £50 
for it. With this I hurried to that bridge 
of fear, which I had not yet brought my- 
self to go across; and then, not to tell any 
story about it, 1 snipped a little hole in the 
corner of my pocket, while my hand was 
still steady ere I had to mount the bridge. 
Then pinching that hole up with a squeeze, 
Tran and got upon that wicked bridge, and 
then let go. The heavy gold coin fell upon 
the rotten plank, and happily rolled into 
the water, as if it were glad not to tempt 
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its makers to any more sin for the sake 
of it. 

Shutting up thought, for fear of despising 
myself for the coiuage of such a little trick, I 
hurried across the long meadow to the mill, 
and went through the cow-gate into the yard, 
and the deg began to bark at me. Seeing 
that he had a strong chain on, I regarded 
him with lofty indignation. “ Do you know 
what Jowler would to you?” 
* Jowler, a dog worth ten of you. 


do I said; 
He would 
take you by the neck and drop you into that 
The 
dog appeared to feel the force of my remarks, 
for he lay down again, and with one eye 
watched me in 


pond for daring to insult his mistress !” 


a manner amusing, but in- 
sidious. Then, taking good care to keep out 
of his reach, I went to the mill-pond and ex- 
amined it. 

It looked like a very nice pond indeed, 
long, and large, and well banked up, not 
made into any particular shape, but produ- 
cing little rushy elbows. The water was now 
rather low, and very bright (though the 
Moon itself is not a crystal stream), and a 
school of young minnows, just watching a 
water-spider with desirous awe, at sight of 
me broke away, and reunited, with a speed 
and precision that might shame the whole 
of our very best modern fighting. Then 
many other things made a dart away, and 
furrowed the shadow of the willows, till dis- 
tance quieted the fear of man—that 
mysterious thing in nature—and the shallow 
pool was at peace again, and bright with 
unrufiled reflections. 

“What ails the dog?” said a deep gruff 
voice; and the poor dog received a con- 
temptuous push, not enough to hurt him, 
but to wound his feelings 
primary duty. “Servant, miss. What can 
I do for you? Foot-path is t’other side of 
that there hedge.” 

“ Yes, but I left the foot-path on purpose. 
I came to have a talk with you, if you will 
allow me.” 

“Sartain! sartain,” the miller replied, lift- 
ing a broad floury hat and showing a large 
gray head. “Will you 
miss, or into gearden ?” 

I chose the garden, and he led the way, 
and set me down upon an old oak bench, 
where the tinkle of the water through the 
flood-gates could be heard. 

“So you be come to paint the mill at last,” 
hesaid. “ Manyatime I’ve looked out for you. 
The young leddy down to Mother Busk’s, of 
course. Many’s the time we’ve longed for 
you to come, you reminds us so of somebody. 
Why, my old missus can’t set eyes on you in 
church, miss, without being forced to sit down 
a’most. But we thoughtit very pretty of you 
not to come, miss, while the trouble was so 
new upon us.” 

Something in my look or voice made the 
old man often turn away, while I told him 


most 


for doing his 


come into house, 
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that I would make the very best drawing 
of his mill that I could manage, and would 
beg him to accept it. 

“Her ought to ’a been on the plank,” he 
said, with trouble in getting his words out. 
“But there! what good? Her never will 


stand on that plank no more. No, nor any | 


other plank.” 


I told him that I would put her on the | 
plank, if he had any portrait of her showing | 


her dress and her attitude. Without saying | 


what he had, he led me to the house, and 
stood behind me, while I went inside. And 
then he could not keep his voice as I went 
from one picture of his darling to another, 
not thinking (as I should have done) of what 
his feelings might be, but trying, as no two 
were at all alike, to extract a general idea 
of her. 

“ Nobody knows what her were to me,” the 
old man said, with a quiet little noise and a 
sniff behind my shoulder. “And with one 
day’s illness her died—her died.” 

“ But you have others left. She was not 
the only one. Please, Mr. Withypool, to try 
to think of that. And your dear wife still 
alive to share your trouble. Just think for 


a moment of what happened to my father. | 


His wife and six children all swept off ina 


month—and I just born, to be brought up | 


with a bottle!” 

I never meant, of course, to have said a 
word of this, but was carried away by that 
common old idea of consoling great sorrow 
with a greater one. And the sense of my 


imprudence broke vexatiously upon me when | 


the old man came and stood between me and 
his daughter’s portraits. 


“Well, I never!” he exclaimed, with his | 


bright eyes steadfast with amazement. “I 
know you now, miss. Now I knows you. 
To think what a set of blind newts us must 
be! And you the very moral of your poor 
father, in a female kind of way! To be sure, 


how well I knew the Captain! A nicer man | 


never walked the earth, neither a more un- 
lucky one.” 

“T beg you—let me beg you,” I began to 
say; “sinee you have found me out like 
this 


. + . | 
“Hush, miss, hush! Not my own wife | 


shall know, unless your own tongue telleth 
her. A proud man I shall be, Miss Raumur,” 
he continued, with emphasis on my local 
name, “if aught can be found in my power 
to serve you. Why, Lord bless you, miss,” 
he whispered, looking round, “ your father 
and I has spent hours together! He were 
that pleasant in his ways and words, he would 
drop in from his fishing, when the water was 
too low, and sit on that very same bench 


where you sat, and smoke his pipe with me, | 


and tell me about battles, and ask me about 
bread. And many a time I have slipped up 
the gate, to give him more water for his flies 
to play, and the fish net to see him so plain- 





ly. Ah, we have had many pleasant spells 
together; and his eldest boy and girl, Mas- 
ter George and Miss Henrietta, used to come 
and fetch our eggs. My Polly there was in 
love with him, we said; she sat upon his lap 
so, when she were two years old, and played 
with his beautiful hair, and blubbered—oh, 
she did blubber, when the Captain went 
away !” 

This invested Polly with new interest for 
me, and made me determine to spare no 
pains in putting her pretty figure well upon 
the plank. Then I said to the miller, “ How 
kind of you to draw up your sluice-gates to 
oblige my father! Now will you put them 
down and keep them down, to do a great 
service both to him and me ?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he prom- 
jised that any thing he could do should be 

done, if I would only tell him what I want- 
jed. But perhaps it would be better to have 
|} our talk outside. Taking this hint, I fol- 
| lowed him back to the bench in the open 
garden, and there explained what I wished 
to have done, and no longer concealed the 
true reason. The good miller answered 
that with all his heart he would do that 
much to oblige me, and a hundred times 
more than that; but some little thought 
and care were needful. With the river so 
low as it was now, he could easily stop the 
back-water, and receive the whole of the 
current in his dam, and keep it from flow- 
ing down his wheel trough, and thus dry 
the lower channel for perhaps half an hour, 
which would be ample for my purpose. En- 
gineering difficulties there were none; but 
two or three other things must be heeded. 
Miller Sims, a mile or so down river, must 
be settled with, to fill his dam well, and be- 
| gin to discharge, when the upper water fail- 
ed, so as not to dry the Moon all down the 
valley, which would have caused a commo- 
tion. Miller Sims being own brother-in-law 
to Master Withypool, that could be arranged 
| easily enough, after one day’s notice. But 
|a harder thing to manage would be to do 
| the business without rousing curiosity, and 
| setting abroad a rumor which would be sure 
|to reach my enemy. And the hardest thing 
of all, said Master Withypool, smiling as he 
thought of what himself had once been, 
would be to keep those blessed boys away, 
| who find out every thing, and go every 
where. Not.a boy of Shoxford but would 
be in the river, or dancing upon its empty 
bed, screeching and scolloping up into his 
cap any poor bewildered trout chased into 
| the puddles, if it were allowed to leak out, 
however feebly, that the Moon water was 
to stop running. And then how was I to 
seek for any thing? 

This was a puzzle. But, with counsel, we 
did solve it. And we quietly stopped the 
Moon, without man or boy being much the 
wiser. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


GOING TO THE BOTTOM. 


Ir is not needful to explain every thing, 
any more than it was for me to tell the 
miller about my golden eagle, and how | 
had managed to lose it in the Moon—a trick 
of which now I was heartily ashamed, in 
the face of honest kindness. So I need not 
tell how Master Withypool managed to set 
tle with his men, and to keep the boys un- 
witting of what was about to come to pass. 
Enough that I got a note from him to tell 
me that the little river would be run out, 
just when all Shoxford was intent upon its 
dinner, on the second day after I had seen 
him. And he could not say for certain, but 
thought it pretty safe, that nobody would 
come near me, if I managed to be there at 
a quarter before one, when the stream would 
begin to run dry, and I could watch it. I 
sent back a line by the pretty little girl, a 
sister of poor Polly, to say how much I 
thanked him, and how much I hoped that 
he himself would meet me there, if his time 
allowed. For he had been too delicate to 
say a word of that; but I felt that he had 
a good right to be there, and, knowing him 
now, I was not afraid. 

Nearly every thing came about as well as 
could be wished almost. Master Withypool 
took the precaution, early in the morning, 
to set his great fierce bull at large, who al- 
ways stopped the foot-path. This bull knew 
well the powers of a valley in conducting 
sound; and he loved to stand, as if at the 
mouth of a funnel, and roar down it to an- 
other bull a mile below him, belonging to 
his master’s brother-in-law. And when he 
did this, there was scarcely a boy, much less 
&@ man or woman, with any desire to assert 
against him the public right of thorough- 
fare. Throughout that forenoon, then, this 
bull bellowed nobly, still finding many very 


wicked flies about, s 


» that two mitching 
boys, who meant to fish for minnows with 
a pin, were obliged to run away again. 

However, I was in the dark about him, 
and as much afraid of him as any body, 
when he broke into sight of me round a cor- 
ner, Without any tokens ofamity. Ihad seen 
a great many great bulls before, including 
Uncle Sam’s good black one, who might not 
have meant any mischief at all, and atoned 
for it—if he did—by being washed away so. 

And therefore my courage soon returned, 
when it became quite clear that this animal 
now had been fastened with a rope, and 
could come no nearer. For some little time, 
then, I waited all alone, as near that bridge 
as I could bring myself to stand, for Mrs. 
Busk, my landlady, could not leave the 
house yet, on account of the mid-day let- 
ters. Moreover, she thought that she had 
better stay away, as our object was to do 
things as quietly as could be. 


i 
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} . Much as I had watched this bridge from 
a distance, or from my sheltering-place, I 
had never been able to bring myself to make 
any kind of sketch of it, or even to insert it 
in a landscape, although it was very well 
suited and expressive, from its crooked and 
antique simplicity. The overhanging, also, 

of the hawthorn-tree (not ruddy yet, but 
russety with its coloring crop of coral), and 
the shaggy freaks of ivy above the twisted 
trunk, and the curve of the meadows and 
bold elbow of the brook, were such as an 
artist would have pitched his tent for, and 
tantalized poor London people with a dream 
of cool repose, 

As yet the little river showed no signs of 
doing what the rustic—or surely it should 
have been the cockney—was supposed to 
stand still and for. There 
great rush of headlong water, for 


Walt was ho 


that is 
not the manner of the stream in the very 
worst of weather; but there was the usual 
style of coming on, with lips and steps at 
the sides, and cords of running toward the 
middle. Quite enough, at any rate, to make 
the trout jump, without any omen of im- 
pending drought, and to keep all the play 
and the sway of movement going on se- 
renely. 

I began to be afraid that the miller must 
have failed in his stratagem against the wa- 
ter-god, and that, as I had read in Pope’s 
Homer, the liquid deity would beat the hero, 
when all of a sudden there were signs that 
man was the master of this little rustic. 
Broadswords of tlag and rapiers of water- 
grass, Which had been quivering merrily, 
began to hang down and to dip themselves 
in loops, and the stones of the brink show- 
ed dark green stripes on their sides as they 
stood naked. Then fine little cakes of con- 
glomerated stuff, which only a great man of 
nature could describe, came floating about, 
and curdling into corners, and holding on 
to one another in long-tailed strings. But 
they might do what they liked, and make 
their very best of it, as they fell away to 
nothing upon stones and mud. For now 
more important things began to open, the 
like of which never had been yielded up be- 
fore—plots of slimy gravel, varied with long 
streaks of yellow mud, dotted with large 
double shells, and parted into little oozy 
runs by wriggling water-weeds. And here 
was great commotion and sad panic of the 
fish, large fellows splashing and quite jump- 
ing out of water, as their favorite hovers 
and shelves ran dry, and darting away, with 
their poor backs in the air, to the deepest 
hole they could think of. Hundreds must 
have come to flour, lard, and butter if boys 


had been there to take advantage. But 


luckily things had been done so well that 
boys were now in their least injurious mo- 
ment, destroying nothing worse than their 
own dinners. 
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A very little way below the old wooden 
bridge the little river ran into a deepish 


pool, as generally happens at or near a cor- | 


ner, especially where there is a confluence 
sometimes. And seeing nothing, as I began 
to search intently, stirring with a long-han- 
dled spud which I had brought, I concluded 
that even my golden eagle had been carried 
into that deep place. However, water or 
no water, I resolved to have it out with that 
dark pool as soon as the rest of the channel 
should be drained, which took a tormenting 
time to do; and having thick boots on, I 
pinned up my skirts, and jumping down 
into the shoals, began to paddle in a fashion 
which reminded me of childish days passed 
pleasantly in the Blue River. 


Too busy thus to give a thought to any | 


other thing, I did not even see the miller, 
until he said, 

“ Good-day, miss,” lifting his hat, with a 
nice kind smile. ‘“ Very busy, miss, I see, 
and right you are to be so, The water will 
be upon us again in less than half an hour. 
Now let me clear away they black weeds for 
you. I brought this little shivel a-purpose. 
If I may make so bold, miss, what do’e look 
to find here ?” 

“T have not the very smallest notion,” I 
could only answer; “but if there is any 
thing, it must be in that hole. I have 
searched all the shallow part so closely that 
I doubt whether even a sixpence could es- 
cape me, unless it were buried in the mud 
or pebbles. Oh, how can I manage to search 
that hole? There must be a yard of water 
there.” 

“One thing I ought to have told’e for 
to do,” Master Withypool whispered, as he 
went on shoveling—“ to do what the boys 
do when they lose a farden—to send anoth- 
er after un. If so be now, afore the water 
was run out, you had stood on that there 
bridge, and dropped a bright coin into it, 
a new half crown or a two-shilling piece, 
why, the chances would be that the run of 
the current would ’a taken it nigh to the 
likeliest spot for holding any other little 
matter as might ’a dropped, permiskous, you 
might say, into this same water.” 

“T have done so,” I answered; “I have 


; ee eran Eee 
’a thought of that but for your gold guinea, 
though.” 

With these words Master Withypool pull- 
ed his coat off and rolled up his shirt sleeves, 
displaying arms fit to hold their own evey 
with Uncle Sam’s almost; and then he fe]] 
to with his shovel and dug, while I ran with 
my little spud to help. 

“Plaise keep out of way, miss; I be afeard 
of knocking you. Not but what you works 
very brave indeed, miss.” 

Knowing what men are concerning “ fe- 
male efforts,” I got out of the strong man’s 
way, although there was plenty of room for 
me. What he wanted to do was plain enough 
—to dig a trench down the empty bed of 
the Moon River, deep enough to drain that 
pit before the stream came down again. 

“Never thought to run a race against my 
own old dam,” he said, as he stopped for 
a moment to recover breath. “Us never 
knows what us may have to do. Old dam 
must be a’most busting now. But her’s sound 
enough, till her beginneth to run over.” 

I did not say a word, because it might 
have done some mischief, but I could not 


| help looking rather anxiously up stream, for 


fear of the water coming down with a rush, 
as it very soon must do. Master Withypool 
had been working, not as I myself would 
have done, from the lips of the dark pit 
downward, but from a steep run some twen- 
ty yards below, where there was almost a 
little cascade when the river was full flow- 
ing; from this he had made his channel up- 
ward, cutting deeper as he came along, till 


| now, at the brink of the obstinate pool, his 


trench was two feet deep almost. I had no 


idea that any man could work so with a 


done that very thing, though not at all with 


that object. The day before yesterday a 
beautiful coin, a golden eagle of America, 
fell from my pocket on that upper plank, 
and rolled into the water. I would not lose 
it for a great deal, because it was given to 
me by my dearest friend, the greatest of all 
millers.” 


“ And ha’n’t you found it yet, miss? Well, | 
that is queer. Perhaps we shall find it now, | 


with something to the back ofit. I thought 
yon hole was too far below the bridge. But 
there your gold must be, and something else, 
most likely. Plaise to wait a little bit, and 
us ‘ll have the wet out of un. I never should 


shovel, which seems such a clumsy tool com- 
pared with a spade: but a gentleman who 
knows the country and the people told me 
that, with their native weapon, Moonites 
will do as much digging in an hour as other 
folk get through in an hour and a half 
with a spade. But this may be only, per- 
haps, because they are working harder. 

“Now,” said Master Withypool at last, 
standing up, with a very red face, and de- 
siring to keep all that unheeded—* now, 
miss, to you it belongeth to tap this here 
little cornder, if desirable, Plaise to ex- 
coose of me going up of bank to tell’e when 
the wet cometh down again.” 

“ Please to do nothing of the sort,” I an- 
swered, knowing that he offered to stand 
out of sight from a delicate dread of intru- 
sion. “ Please to tap the pool yourself, and 
stay here, as a witness of what we find in it.” 

“As you plaise, miss, as you plaise. Not 
a moment for to lose in arguing. Harken 
now, the water is atopping of ourdam. Her 
will be here in five minutes.” 

With three or four rapid turns of his 
shovel, which he spun almost as fast as a 
house-maid spins a mop, he fetched out the 
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plug of earth severing his channel from the 
deep, reluctant hole. And then I saw the 
wisdom of his way of working: for if he 


had dug downward from the pool itself, the | 
water would have followed him all the way, 
and even drowned his tool out of its own | 


strokes 3 


whereas now, with a swirl and a 
curl of ropy mud, away rushed the thick, 


sluggish, obstinate fluid, and in less than | 


two minutes-the hole was almost dry. 

The first thing I saw was my golden eagle, 
lodged about half-way down the slope on a 
crust of black sludge, from which I caught 

t up and presented it to Master Withypool, 
as a small token and record of his kindness ; 

nd to this day he carries it upon his Sun- 
day watch chain. 

“T always am lucky in finding things,” 
I exclaimed, while he watched me, and the 
up stream too, whence a babble of water 
was approaching. “As sure as I live I have 
found it !” 

“No doubt about your living, miss. And 
the Captain were always lively. But what 
have your bright eyes hit upon? I see nort 
for the life of me.” 

“ Look there,” I cried, “at the very bot- 
tom of it—almost under the water. Here, 
where I put my spud—a bright blue line! 
Oh, can I go down, or is it quicksand ?” 

“No quicksand in our little river, miss. 
But your father’s daughter shannot go into 
the muck, while John Withypool stands by. 
I see un now,sure enough; now I see un! 
But her needeth care, or her may all goo 
away in mullock. Well, I thought my eyes 
was sharp enough; but I’m blest if I should 
have spied that, though. A bit of flint, 
mebbe, or of blue glass bottle. Anyhow, us 
will see the bottom of un.” 

He was wasting no time while he spoke, 
but working steadfastly for his purpose, 
fixing the blade of his shovel below the lit- 
tle blue line I was peering at, so that no 
slip of the soft yellow slush should bury it 
down, and plunge over it. Ifthat had once 
happened, good-by to all chance of ever be- 
holding this thing again, for the river was 
coming, with fury and foam, to assert its 
ancient right of way. 

With a short laugh the miller jumped 
down into the pit. “Me to be served so, by 
my own mill-stream! Lor’, if I don’t pay 
you out for this !” 

His righteous wrath failed to stop the 
water from pouring into the pit behind 
him; and, strong as he was, he nearly lost 
his footing, having only mud to stand upon. 
It seemed to me that he was going to be 
drowned, and I offered him the handle of 
ny spud to help him; but he stopped where 
he was, and was not going to be hurried. 
“T got un now,” he said; “now I don’t 
mind coming out. You see if I don’t pay | 
you out for this! Why, I always took you | 
for a reasonable hanimal.” | 











| He shook his fist strongly at the river, 


which had him-well up to the middle by 
| this time; and then he disdainfully waded 
out, with wrath in all his countenance. 

“T’ve a great mind to stop there, and see 
| what her would do,” he said to me, forget- 
ting altogether what he went for. “And I 
would, if I had had my dinner. A scat of 
a thing as I can manage with my thumb! 
Ah, you have made a bad day of it.” 

“But what have you found, Mr. Withy- 
pool?” I asked, for I could not enter into 
his wrath against the water, wet as he was 
to the shoulders. 
your hand. 










































































“You have something in 
May I see it, if you please ? 
And then do please to go home and change 
your clothes.” 

“A thing I never did in my life, miss, 
and should be ashamed to begin at this age. 
Clothes gets wet, and clothes dries on us, 
same as un did on the sheep afore us; else 
they gets stiff and creasy. What this little 
thing is ne’er a body may tell, in my line of 
life—but look’th aristocratic.” 

The “mullock,” as he called it, from his 
hands, and from the bed where it had lain so 
long, so crusted the little thing which he 
gave me, that I dipped it again in the swell- 
ing stream, and rubbed it with both hands, 
to make out what it was. And then i 
thought how long it had lain there; and 
suddenly to my memory it came, that in all 
likelihood the time of that 
years this very day. 


































































































was nineteen 








“ Will another year pass,” I cried, “ before 
I make out all about it? What are you, 


and who, now looking at me with such sad, 
sad eyes ?” 





























For I held in my hand a most handsome 
locket, of blue enamel and diamonds, with a 
back of chased gold, and in front the minia- 
ture of a beautiful young woman, done as 
they never seem to do them now. The 
work was so good, and the fitting so close, 
that no drop of water had entered, and the 
face shone through the crystal glass as fresh 
as the day it was painted. <A very lovely 
face it was, yet touched with a shade of 
sadness, as the loveliest faces generally are ; 
and the first thought of any beholder would 
be, “That woman was born for sorrow.” 

The miller said as much when I showed 
it to him. 

“Lord bless my heart! 

























































































I hope the poor 7, 
craitur’ hathn’t lasted half so long as her + 
pictur’ hath.” 
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FROM “MIRZA SCHAFFY.” 

















I sana of woman’s beauty; 
I sang of foaming wine 
And jolly midnight revels: 
tesounding praise was mine. 









But when, my song believing, 

I dwelt in Beauty’s bower, 
And drained the flowing goblet, 
Men scorned me from that hour. 
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VOUDOO VIOLET. 


A BICENTENNIAL STORY, IN THREE 
CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 
SOME OLD PAPERS. 


ree in one of the most charming | 
LN valleys that lead to and border the Con- 


necticut lies the village of Deepegrove. The 
turnpike makes a sharp curve around a 
mountain and comes upon it suddenly, as it 
lies hidden in the vale below under spread- 
ing elms, whose thick leafage completely 


covers the single street of commodions, al- | 


most stately, American country-houses. Only 
in winter would you suspect the presence 
of a town, so effectually do the green arms 
of the guardian elms cover their infant 
charge—a baby that has grown old without 
increasing in size, for of elms and houses 
there are few which have not kept each other 
company for at least a hundred years, and 
some souvenirs which antedate the Revolu- 
tion by more than a century. <A bicenten- 
nial village, though by no means alone or 
pre-eminent in its boast, for Hadley, with its 
legend of the regicides, Bloody Brook, where 
Lothrop and “the flower of Essex” perish- 
ed, Springfield, with its tale of witchcraft, 
and Deertield’s ill-luck-bringing bell of St. 
Regis, are among its neighbors. 

I had passed the winter in a Southern 
city, but spring was treading upon the skirts 
of summer, and one dusty, glaring day I be- 
thought me of the cool shadows and quiet 
walks of Deepegrove, and escaping from the 
sultry South, and almost the only passenger 
in the great stage-coach, I slipped down the 
descending road to the little village, whose 
presence we knew from the summit of the 
hill only by its canopy of greenery. “ Buried 
alive,” I said to myself, as I threaded its 
busiest street, which resembled one of the 
quietest of English lanes. The Catacombs 
are noisier than this quaint little Sleepy Hol- 
low, and Pompeii carries on more of business 
enterprise. When a little tinge of loneli- 
ness and longing for human companionship 
came over me, as it not unfrequently did in 


Deepegrove, I went to the old burial-ground, 


the meeting-place of the first settlers of the 
town. Here was society enough, and close 
companionship, for the small “ God’s-acre” 
was so closely filled that, could the sleep- 
ers have stretched out their arms under 
the daisies, they might have clasped each 
others’ hands caressingly in the darkness. 
I would lie in the warm sunlight, with my 
head pillowed on one of these nameless 
graves, wondering what life had brought 
to its occupant, tangling my fingers m the 
coarse grass, secure from observation, for 
these head-stones bore dates too ancient to 
interest the inhabitants of Deepegrove. All 
that told of recent grief, or that were erected 


by any one now living, stood white and new 
in the orderly modern cemetery. In the old 


| burial-ground was one grave that was a per- 


fect bank of English violets. The blossoms 
| were large, oppressively sweet, and dark! 

| purple, almost black, quite different from 
|the wild New England variety, that grew 
also within the grounds—a pale, faintly per- 
|fumed sisterhood, lifting their tiny, tear- 
| washed eyes timidly beside their bolder, 
| stronger cousins. There was no record of 
name or date above the grave, only a wood- 
}en head-board, on which some modern visit- 
or had written, in pencil, these lines from 
Rev. Leigh Richmond: 


“In heaven the land of glory lies ; 
If I should enter there, 
I'll tell the saints and angels too 
Thou heardst a negro’s prayer.” 

My landlady, Mrs. Hailstone, whom the 
necessity of answering the numerous in 
| quiries of her summer boarders had rende1 
}ed au fait in all matters of local traditior 
|told me that it was the grave of a negro 
| witch; but whether she had suffered death 
| for her sorceries in the good old time, she 
could not say, though she thought it quit: 

probable, 

History repeats itself, and so do types of 
character. I had left behind me in Louisi- 
ana a tall, powerfully formed negress of the 
jettiest Congo type, who had interested me 
much. The medium of our acquaintance 
had been her marvelous skill in fluting ruf- 

fles and “doing up” embroideries and laces. 
| There seemed to be real magic in the me- 
j tailio lustre of the shirt bosoms which left 


her hands, and she had the reputation among 
her own people of being a sorceress. Het 
name was Voudoo Violet. In conversation 
with her I became convinced that, however 
much of efficacy there might be in them, 
she, at all events, believed in her own charms 
and enchantments, and was therefore in on 
sense not an impostor. Her incantations 
seemed innocent enough, and aimed, for thi 
most part, at the healing of the sick, the 
finding of lost articles, and the telling of 
| fortunes. She was essentially a clairvoy- 
jant, and as I read over the old accounts of 
the developments of witchcraft in New En- 
gland, vouched for by the most eminent i- 
vines of the day, I questioned seriously if 
all that was not imposture might not com 
under the head of clairvoyance and anima! 
magnetism. Its manifestations resembled 
Voudooism, and the conduct of the bewitch- 
ed was not unlike the vagaries of Violet 
when passing through a trance. I was puz- 
zlied at this resemblance, until one day, 
while reading a work on the Salem witch- 
craft, I found the statement that the witch 
| tragedies originated with a circle of young 
girls who met at the house of the pastor to 
llearn fortune-telling from a negress from 
|the West Indies, Tituba by name. This 








VOUDOO 


e negress figured largely in all the sub- 
nt proceedings. Whittier’s fair witch 
f Wenham was not the only one of whom 
‘Tituba, the Indian, saith 
At Quasyeung she 
Black Man's ge 
And signed his dre 
. curious chain of cireumstance, the 


of Violet, the witch of Deepegrove, 


“1 WOULD ef WITH MY 
ume known to me, bringing with it from 
past another more ro- 

It would be far more 


e obseurity of the 
intie and happier. 
nteresting if I could transport you to that 
early day, and relate the events in the se- 
ence and with the local coloring in which 
ey occurred; but this I am not enough 
an antiquarian to do; there would 
uny and manifest discrepancies and anach 


be 


onisms which would seem to impeach the 
ruth of the whole narrative, and I prefer 

ay it before you in piecemeal, as I hunt- 
d it out, or as it was placed in my way by 
magie which, for aught I know, may have 
een thrown upon it by a spell woven by 
oudoo Violet herself. 

My friends in Deepegrove were not con- 
ed to the ancient inhabitants of the town 
in the old burial-ground. Its 


pecul- 


w at rest 
esent population numbers many 
ly bright and interesting persons, one of 

most cultivated among them being the 
ing preceptor of the academy. He was 
Englishman, and had just returned from 
ending his last vacation in his native land. 
No. 327.—25 
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dL. 


Vor. LV. 


one day, * that 
have 
hame 
tox hardly have been set 


ly seems to be something prophetic 


priate,” he repl ea; 
named for 


HEAD PILLOWED ON ONE 
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“ How is,’ I remarked to him 


the original settlers should 


strange it 


given this \ lage so appropriate a 


These elms could 


TOVE 


as Deep 
out then There real 


hetie in it.” 
My 


friend smiled. 


“The 
‘but the village 


and first pastor, Re 


hame 1s appro- 
| was 


its founder 


OF THESE NAMELESS GRAVES. 

solv’d Deepegrove, with no thought of these 
trees. While making a trip through En 
gland last summer I saw that my ronte took 
me past a railway station of the same name, 
plenty of time at my disposal, I 
to day 
its acquaintance, I 


and having 
determined two and 


attracted 


for a or 


stop 
make was 
principally by the association of the name, 
but I found the place so charming, situated 
as it was near a castle of the same name, 
and boasting a picturesque old church, that 
than I had at 
I gained access to the chureh 
records, and found a of 
clergymen, Mr. Ralph Deepegrove, a youn- 
ger son of the lord of that name during the 


reign of Charles L, who had been so carried 


I made a much longer stay 
first intended. 
its 


mention Of one 


away by Puritan notions as to renounce the 
Church in which he had been educated, and 
who had possessed so much influence among 
his pe ople as to entice many of them to the 
embracing of the same errors and the fol- 
lowing him across seas to plant a colony in 
the wilds of In token of 
his resolution, and in conformity to the cus- 


Massachusetts. 








teow ela sae toon 


Pen sane ah 





3 yohatnenset 
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tom of the day, he had changed his name 
from R ilph to Resolv’d. His tlock followed 


his example. Subjoined to the account of 





lism in the church records a list was 
given of the seceding members under their 
new names It was so odd that I copied it, 
wd you are welcome to glance it over, if 
you think it sufficiently interesting. As you 
will see, some of the names are most outra- 


geous; indeed, I could not believe them au 


thentie were it not for those still more ab 
surd that we find in history.” 

fhe paper which my friend had copied 
seemed to have been sent to the mother 
church in England by the colonists as an 
issurance of the prosperity of those who, 
while they differed in religious faith, must 
still be dear to many at home. It stated 
that permission had been granted to Mr. 


Deepegrove ry the General Court to pur- 
chase lands of the Indians upon the front- 
ier, and begin a settlement, provided twen- 
ty men could be found willing to join in the 
enterprise; “and whereas,” the chronicle 
went on to state, “but twelve men came 
with him out of England, yet has there 
been no lack, for other eight did join them- 
selves unto us on this side, so that the fol 
lowing is a true list of all who do now com- 
pose oul colony: 

‘Mr. Resolv’d Deepegrove, and Lettice 
his daughter, with two Blackamores out of 
New Spain. The same Mr. Deepegrove to 
wet as Pastor, and in matters of small im- 
portance as Magistrate; in matters of great- 
er note, the Worshipfull Major Pyncheon, of 
Agawam, to decide. 

* Praisever Pococke, Phisition and Chi- 
rugeon, with Merey Pococke his wife. 

‘ Be-faithtul Adams, Builder and Joiner, 
und Deborah his wife. 

“ Weep-not Billings, Blacksmith. 

“ More-fruit Bobbitt, Weaver, and Good- 
wife Bobbitt his mother. 

“ Fioght-the-good-tight-of-faith White, 
Shoe- maker, Persevereance his wife, and 
their six children. 

“Fly-debate Ridaway, Lock-smith, Gun- 
smith, and Clock-maker. 

“Kill-sin Pimple and Mistress Pimple, 
Brewers. 

“Meek Saltonstall and his familie, being 
12 persons. 

* Stand-fast-on-high Stringer, Chemist, 
Crafticker and Marchant, Dealer in cloth, 
gunpowder, and other eatables. 

“ God-reward Smart, Pedagogue. 

‘Faint-not Gumble and his familie, being 
> souls. 

“Mistris Lucey Crabtree, Widow, and Ex- 
perience Pickles, Spinster, maker and mend- 
er of men’s cloathes. 

* These all came out of England with Mr. 
Resolv’d Deepegrove. To whom joined 
themselves the following out of Plymouth, 
Duxburrow, Secittnate, Rehoboth, Swansey, 
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and other towns out of the colonies « 
Plymouth and Massachusetts: 

* Capitaine Abednego Scarlett, and Nar 
quaket his wife, being an Indian wom 
and Ensign Lumpkin, being both men 
war expert against y® wiles of y® barban 
salvages. 

‘Antipas Palfrey, and Feare his daug 
ter 

“Gershom Hatherle. 

“Manasses and Ephrahim Grigory, t 
sons of Mr. Deliverance Grigory, of Ya 
mouth. 

“Tsaack Hailstone, and Too-good Ha 
stone his wife, out of Barnstable. 

“Mr. Preserved Tinekham. 

‘Richard de la Forrest, a ffrenchman 
“And Thou-shalt-not-beare-falce-wit 
Trimmer (who also came out of Enela 
with Mr. Deepegrove), Towne Clarke, w 
Goody Trimmer his mother, dairy-wom 

and cheese-monger.” 

This was the first of the old papers. | 
was interesting in giving me the society ot 
which the settlement was originally cor 
posed. The old burial-gronnd veritied t] 
conjecture that this was the Deepegro 
spoken of in the record, by reproduc 
nearly all the names upon lichen-covere: 
and sunken tombstones. My friend sa 
that there was one fact which puzzled hin 
Sir Tristram Deepegrove, who flourished 1 
der the reign of Charles IL, was stated 
have married his cousin Lettice, and y 
here was her name among the voluntar 
exiles. That she had returned to Engla 
or that he had sought her in this count: 
was equally improbable; and yet the lat 
ter alternative was possible, for there was 
tradition that Sir Tristram had sought r 
uge beyond seas—locality unnamed—d 
ing the Protectorate. My friend had se« 
her portrait in the picture-gallery of t 
castle-——the meek face of a saint in the gai 
of a princess: too much pomp of this wor 
for one who had been a simple Puritan lass 
But then, perhaps Lady Lettice Deepegroy 
never was a little Puritan, I suggested. M 
friend, however, was sure of it; and tl 
suggestion that a fugitive Cavalier had bee 
successfully hidden here in a community 0 
Roundheads fired my enthusiasm. It seen 


ed to me to possess elements of inter 





even beyond those in the case of Goffe an: 
Whalley. My friend said that he had lool 
ed through the town records, but the tirs 
volume, the very one in which some sera 
bearing on the question might be met, 
missing. Nothing disheartened, I went 0 
the same ground. On an upper shelf, 
hind some old law-books, sermons, and wot 
eaten MSS., I discovered a closely writt 
volume, bound heavily in ealf. It mig! 
have lain there for a century, for the di 
of ages had settled on the unread folios th 
guarded its hiding-place. One glance 
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me It was the long-sought volume 
e records of the town for the tirst halt 
seized my 


tury of its existence. I prize 


erly, and, obtaining the proper permis 
carried it home, where I might consult 
my leisure. It was indeed a treasure- 
e. During the tirst years of the settle- 
t there seemed to have been little of a 
but the 


.’ Witness Trimmer, was a 


nature to chronicle: * Town 


man fully 
ial to the occasion, possessing, as he did, 
ntinite resource of language, sometimes 
wing little turfs of thought into prai 
of expression, and capable of running 
igh all the latitudes of diplomacy in 
mple a mission as that of borrowing a 
of corn.” He had a 


supreme appre- 


tion of the dignity of his oftice, and could 


let a day pass without making an entry 
he journal. The records were tilled with 


notes and remarks on whatever was 
g on, and furnished invaluable data for 
historian. Side by side with such grave 
eedings as the public whipping and ex 
sion from the colony as a Quaker of Ge1 
om Hatherle, and the disfranchisement of 
two Grigory boys for playing at cards, 
the 


items supposed to 


‘wantonly same,” 


ld be 


e interest as indicating the progress of 


persisting in 
found other 
colony—a statement at one time relative 
the increase of Mistress Pimple’s pigs, 
| at another that Ensign Lumpkin had 
ed a wild beast, whether rabbit, or cata- 
int, or one of the “ lyons roaring ext eed 
vy” (which, another early record states, 
pled our forests), 
In this volume I came upon the first trace 
which I 


ie London 


was not specified. 
was in search—a scrap from 
paper giving the 
ch my friend the preceptor had already 
ted, that Sir Tristram Deepegrove had 
ad, as 1t was supposed, le youd seas, thus 
iling the warrant of arrest as a malig- 
The 


incident 


news at 


nt which was issued against him. 
vn-clerk not let an 
iss Without comment. 
Under this entry was the following item, 
iarkable only for its juxtaposition with 
he foregoing: 
rhis day our pastor, the very Revd. Re- 
v'd Deepegrove, is returned from a long 
d painfull journey to the Bay for supplies 
And shortlie after his en- 
ince into the village, a strange, tall wom- 
in a red cloath cloke, the hood thereof 
iwn closely about her face, was met by 


could such 


the colonists. 


perience Pickles, spinster, at the edge of 
The daylight having declined, 
could not plainly see her countenance ; 


e towne, 


she passing so swiftly, she did at first 
ce her for a specter or a vision, and was 
ich afrighted; but turning 
out, she saw her stand upon the steppes 


presently 


f the minister’s house, when suddenly there 
sa flash of great light, and the specter, 


Vision, or Woman vanished away, as though 
the 
had suddenly 

Under 
the 
tioned 


ground did open to receive her, or she 


been into the air.” 


two different dates subseque nt to 


arawnh up 


this, ‘strange, tall woman” was men 


again. Once as‘ having 
walking alone by the river-side, by 
the-good-tight-of-faith White 


were 


been seen 
I ight 
ldren, who 


schi 


watching cows in the meadow: and 


igain by Goody Pococke, who was searching 
“and the 
as well as the children, be ny strict 
that the 
woman wore the scarlett cloke 
that 


eves and eyebrows exceedingly black; that 


for herbs and simples ; said Goody 
Pococke 
ly interrogated by said 


tall, 


me, testify 
strange 
abovesaid ; her face was dark, and her 
when she saw them, she frowned in a fearful 
manner, and turning about, pro eeded a lit 
the 


vanished away. 


way down the river, and then presently 
Phe her for 


who slipped away in a 


children took 
an Indian squaw, 


cannow hidden under the bank; but Goody 
Pococke hath it upon her mind that it was 
the Deuil, 
verle pertaining to 


to be 


some manifestation of 
the 
Deepegrove, who is 


to 


conjured 


up by Blackamore 


Mi 


given 


well known 


divers uncouth and heathenish 


for the app 
black and mannish, and the phis 


practices ; arance, saith she, had 
its face 
cike which she made from thie 
ed that day had not 
being rather injuriose 
of which I 


grove as magistrate 


herbs gathet 
its accu virtue, 
und dangeroust All 
Mr Deepe- 
maketh light 
of the whole matter, saying that Goody Po 


cocke was doubtless in her « ups, SO that she 


stomed 


layed before 


but he 


have 


gathered jimson weed for boneset, and that 
the children had most seemingly the right 
of it, for that not unfrequently Indians do 
adventure themselves so near the settlement 
as the river, and he will not that further in- 
quisition be made.” 

In this entry of Witness Trimmer’s I found 
the first to Voudoo Violet, and 
with it an explanation of the uncanny name 
of one of the pre ttiest paths in the village 


reference 


one leading under the low cliffs along the 
river. It was so retired and beautiful that 
the worn-out appellation of Lovers’ Lane 
would have seemed most natural; but from 
time immemorial it had been known to the 
dwellers in Deepegrove as Witch Walk. 


> 


CHAPTER Il 
“IN MY LADY’S CHAMBER.” 
house in which I had taken up my 
for the Mrs. 
Hailstone informed me, one of great interest 


THI 
abode summer was, 80 good 
to antiquarians on account ot a secret stall 
which had lately been discovered, the 


family having resided in the house for many 


case 


with its existence. 


a tall but light piece of antiq we 


years no suspicion ot 


One day 
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furniture was moved from its place, and a 


narrow door was discovered with a stair- 


Case iead 


ug upward to a small space board- 





ed off in the attic between the chimney and 
he sloping roof. There was not room to 
stand erect in it, but plenty for reclining, 
und there were evidences that a couch had 
been placed here. A lantern hung upon a 
nail, and on the floor beneath there was a 
Stain, as though ink had been spilled, show- 
ng plainly that the occupant of this strange 
lair had passed away his time in writing. 
Phe room below from which the secret stair- 
case led was the best in the house, and was 
known as** My Lady’s Chamber’—why, even 
Mrs. Hailstone herself, who had a reason for 
ilmost every th ng, could not tell; “ for sure- 
ly,” she would say, “there never were any 
lords or ladies in this country.” The room 
was ceiled with cedar, and the presence of 
hooks and rings seemed to imply that it had 
once been hung with tapestry. The toilet- 
table which guarded the hidden door was the 
only piece that remained of the original fur- 
nishing, but the mirror was of such size, the 
wood-work so exquisitely inlaid, and its en- 
tire design so pure and artistic, as to argue its 
European workmanship, though the casters 
which enabled it to be easily moved about 
were rudely titted, and seemed to be of home 
manufacture. One of the first settlers had 
evidently brought it with him from his En- 
glish home. <As I glanced over the list of 
names, | saw but one that seemed in any 
way congruous with aristocratic belong- 
ings—that of Resolv’d Deepegrove; and an 
entry of Witness Trimmer’s, which I came 
across somewhat later, gave proof that the 
toilet-table, and probably the house, had 
onee belonged to him. The record stated 
that “ Weep-not Billings, Blacksmith, hav- 
ing charged twice in the matter of a set of 
rowlers for a toilet for Mr. Deepegrove, was 
fined 10 shilling.” 

The discovery of the secret door, stair- 
ease, and closet under the roof so stirred up 


the family that a system of sounding of 


walls, sawing of panels, and taking up of 


floors was at once instituted to see what 
other secrets the old house could be made 
to divulge, the only important result being 
the finding of a trap-door in the floor of a 
dark closet opening out of My Lady’s Cham- 


ber, which revealed a continuation of the 


f 


staircase, a sort of steep ladder following 
the great chimney, by which one could easi- 
ly drop into the cellar. Here there were 
evidences of an under-ground passage lead- 
ing to a natural cave just under the cliffs, 
whose opening was passed by Witch Walk. 
Che family were somewhat alarmed by these 
traces of accommodations for another set of 
occupants entirely independent and possi- 
bly beyond the cognizance of the recognized 
householders, and many were the conject- 
ures raised as to what all this could mean. 


I suspected that the lair had had a noble 
cupant, for whom, perhaps, it was origina 
planned and built, and I was sure now t} 
the “strange tall woman” whose walks 
the river-side had given that promenade 
disreputable name was no other than 
fugitive Cavalier, Sir Tristram Deepegro 

The next link in my chain of romances 
between the leaves of the town records 
the guise of a small, thin book formed of 
sheets of pale blue paper folded down t 
carte-de-visite size and stitched clumsily t 
gether with coarse black thread. It wast 
private diary of Witness Trimmer, Tow 
Clarke. Its presence among the records wa 
accounted for by an indorsement over t] 
signature of the clerk of the General Cow 
stating that it had been used as evids 
in the trial for witcheraft of Violet, servar 
of Mr. Resolv’d Deepegrove, of the towne ot 
Deepegrove, on the Connecticut. 

The little book seemed to have originated 
in a lack of employment, and was a sa 
voucher for the statement that “ Satan fins 
some mischief still for idle hands to do 
Some physical defect appeared to have di 
barred Witness Trimmer from out-of-doo 
occupations and sports; the keeping of t] 
public journal filled but a small portion of 
his time, and the rest, he stated, he gave to 
the perusal of godly and sober books, mostly 
from the library of Mr. Deepegrove. Thess 
books related to the history of witcherat 
as it had just manifested itself in England 
and Scotland, and his mind, shriveled and 
deformed, as his body probably was, reveled 
in the grotesque and the horrible. It feast 
ed on the weird and terrible manifestations, 
to the truth of which the sanction and a 
thority of the Church was given, until, littl 
by little, it exchanged the real for the unrea 
world, and the conviction pressed itself upo 
him that he, Witness Trimmer, was bewitc! 
ed. A hallucination almost as unfortunate, 
and perhaps the cause of this darker spe 
of insanity, had preceded it. Lettice Dee}. 
grove was the most beautiful and by far t 
most attractive girl in the colony, and W 
ness Trimmer, looking up from dissertations 
on the black-art, as he sat in her fathet 
library, saw the fair enchantress flit befor 
him, and was more truly bewitched than h¢ 
afterward imagined himself to be. He was 
not the only one fascinated by the sorcei 
of her beauty; it had its effect on nea 
every unwedded man in the settlement—a 
witchery of which her father could not ha 
been entirely unconscious, for, 

‘* Meck as she sits in meeting-time, 
The godly minister 
Notes well the spell that doth compel 

The young men’s eyes to her.” 
There is no evidence that he was displease: 
though in all his congregation there wv 
none whose attraction could canse a thi 
of pride in the breast of Resoly’d Deepegro 
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withal 

not deemed 

pable.” 

he seems 

bold enough to send her, 
for he states fturther on 
that they were returned 
to him by the 

mno08re 

swers 
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Deepeg 

wondrous unpoli 
somewhat less tl 

Ry From what 

“dd it was e: 

that the town-cl | 
sisted in his advances, 
that Violet was the me 
dium through which all 


“ diseurridging” 


replies 
were conveved, and that 
chietly 1 this 

the aversion which 
had always felt 

on account of het 
can blood 

shared ev 

versally 

glanders of lay 
than by those the 
present, on accou ot 
the smaller proportion 
In society 

element, ¢ black face 
carrying some 
thing monstrous ind 
frightful 


gradually in 


his particular case deep 
ened 


and nervous dré a 


} 1 


into such dislike 


that 
he eould not abide het 
coming, if seeming To 
him to be he 


to some 
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before she was yet come in sight, I was 
ware of her approach by shiverings in my 
back, twitching of the legs, feebleness in 
the knees, loathing of the stomach, a sud- 
den bigness of the hart so that I was like 
to choke, pallor of the countenance, megrims 
in the head, or such like disorders.” 

As he became conscious of the fact that 
he loved in vain, the sweet delirium gave 
place to a gloomy and more serious mental 
disorder. He began to see sights and hear 


sounds unseen and unheard by others, and 


for which he could give no explanation. 


Sometimes, as he read alone in the library, 
he heard phantom steps mounting and de- 
scending stairs where no stairs were, and 
once, to assure himself whence the sound 
came, he opened the door of the china elos- 
et, “whereupon there was a scrambling in 
the wall nigh unto the chimney, and pres- 
ently the Blackamore gerle did appear at 
the door, and questioned if I had heard 
aught; to whom I answered, stoutly, Nay, 
having in mind that Scripture, ‘Resist the 
devill, and he will tlee from you,’ and being 
determined not to vive place to the adver- 
sary.” Sometimes he would stand late at 
night staring up at the dimity curtains 
Which softened the light that streamed, 
pure and holy as from a lamp of alabaster, 
through the windows of Lettice Deepe- 
grove’s chamber, and here, in spite of biting 
wind and driving snow, his blood would boil 
to his cheeks if her shadow traced its sil- 
But here, too, the spell 
of the evil one was upon him, for twice he 


houette upon them. 


distinetly saw the shadow of a tall man, and 
that not of Mr. Deepegrove or of any one 
that he knew, cast upon the curtain; and 
once—horror of horrors—this fiendish shade 
threw its long spectral arm (probably exag- 
gerated from the position of the light) 
around Lettice’s shadowy form. 

Such a state of mind could not exist for 
any time in such a man as Mr. Witness Trim- 
mer without coming under the observation 
Mr. Praisever Pococke, Phisition 
and Chirugeon, finding the case beyond his 
medical skill, did not hesitate to tell him 
plainly that he was bewitched. At the 


of others. 


same time the current of popular opinion 
seemed to set more decidedly against Violet ; 
for in the town record, under dates corre- 
sponding to the last pages of the private 
diary, there were numerous complaints en- 
tered against her odd pranks, culminating 
at last in an account of a trial before the 
General Court for witchcraft. 

Che principal accusation against the un- 
fortunate creature was that “ Mr. Witness 
lrimmer, by her wicked arts, on the fift day 
of may, in the year abovesaid, and divers 
other days and times, as well before as aft- 
er, Was, and is, tortured, afflicted, pined, con- 
sumed, wasted, and tormented, for which the 
plaintife cometh to be damnifyed.” 





New England was not yet ripe for t 
witchcraft tragedy. Mr. Deepegrove hi: 
self defended the poor girl, bringing to t! 
case ability of no mean order; and, not 
tent with simply clearing her, on the clo 
of the trial brought on a case of “ defa: 
cion and slaunder against the above-ny 
cioned Mr. Falce Witness Trimmer, in 
matter of fourty pound,” asserting that 
had used “ deceipt,” and that he would pres 
ently prove him to be a “ foresworn, ly 
knaue ;” making good his assertion, too, a 
would seem from the verdict, copied w 
great care in the town-clerk’s own han 
“The Court haue ordered vpon the cass 
imprinis, that the plaintife is to have satis 
faction to the amount named, for his, th: 
defendant’s, illegal, injurious, and unjust 
troubling and molesting of Lettice Deep: 
grove, gentlewoman, in the matter of thi 
shadow upon her curtain; ifem, that th 
said Witness Trimmer shall acknowleda 
his fault publickly in what place soever the 
said Mr. Deepegrove shall determine, adding 
unto his confession the words, In all o 
which I, the said Falee Witness Trimme: 
did sinfully and wickedly speake ; and item 
that the said defendant is to pay the charg 
of the present suite, which is 9 shilling six 
pence, and 10 shilling for Waitstill Warner, 
yeoman, sometime of Toughende, his attend 
ance att the this present Court as attorn 
for the prisoner, all of the said fines and fees 
to be payed in currant siluer money, or i \ 
calves and cheeses or butter from his mot] 
er’s dairy, and that as soon as convenient! 
may be; and item, the prisoner, in furthe: 
penalty for his falce oath, is sentenced t 
forfeit the title of a gentleman, being 
more called Mr., but simply Falee Witness 
Trimmer, giving up likewise all right and 
title to that part of his name heretofore ¢ 
ing before the words Falece Witness. | 
testimony whereunto I have this day s« 
the seal of the Generall Court.” 

Thus ended the first scene in the traged 
I was now at a loss to account for the fact 
that the town-clerk had written out so m 
nutely his heavy penalty. The page upor 
which this copy appeared was worn almost 
to obliteration; on reading farther in the 
record I became convineed that the man so 
disgraced consulted it at Jeast daily, that his 
mind might be wrought up, whenever prop 
er occasion should present, to a terrible r 
venge of his humiliation. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
“THE WONDER OF FYER.” 

THE first entry of any consequence in t! 
Deepegrove town records, after the remark 
able report of the trial of the clerk, was on 
of great political importance, being the 





formance of the ceremony. 





rouble 








neement that on “the fift of 

i. harles the Second, Kinge ot England, 

,and Ireland, &« 

y Proclaimed Att Plymouth in 
d” 


June, 
otland, firance .. Was Sol 
New 
vland. 

recession of King Charles could hard 
ve been received with pleasure by more 
~ but Witness 
wonder, retrained 
ment upon it; he 


n the 


one family in Deepegrove 
ner, for a from any 
seemed more interest 
departure, which he recorded im 
itely beneath it, of Lettice Dee pegrove 
England: “ Whereat I doe not 


being ever prodigious 


vreatly 
vel, she prag 
al’ (that is, fond of sight-seeing), * in 
uch that I have oftimes wondered that 
could abide so contentedly and happily 
ler her father’s roof, taking no part in 
sports of the younger sort, but gravely 
d soberly supplying the place which her 
ther hath left vacant, well 
sing another world to the hypocrisy and 
lties which, without doubt, she suffered 
this. But 


vl ud 


long since 


I doe here record that I have 
, malice, or ill-will whatsoever to 


ird Lettice Deepegrove. I 


do wish het 
joye and pleasance in the goodlie land to 
ch she has gone, praying ever that those 
es may not endanger her soulle’s salva 
nm, and thanking Him who hath doubtless 
lled her away from beholding the judg 
ents which He will shortly visit upon oth 
members of her familie.” 
The last part of this remarkable volume 
f records wes devoted to notices of inten 
n to marry, and certificates of the pei 
Each of these 
ccupied a separate page, the reason seem 
to be that the clerk had not taken the 
to copy the documents, but had 
mply stitched the original paper into the 
indorsing its authenticity over 
and the of the town. 
ne of these notices of intention interested 


] 
OOK, 


his 
vn signature seal 
e by the number of indorsements upon its 
irgin and back, under different dates and 
I did not at first 
‘tice the names of the contracting parties, 
r the instrument proper in a pale 
rown ink; and, though entire, an attempt 
ypeared to have been made at some time 
» destroy it by fire, for the entire surface 
is scorched and the edges burned. The 
rst indorsement, under a date several years 
to the trial recorded in the last 
ipter, read as follows: 


various-colored inks. 


was 


evious 
“This is to certify that, while blowing 

conch shell to call the people unto the 
iblick worship of God, I, Witness Trimmer, 
ok knowledge of a parcel of boys and 
rles upon the meeting house steppe 8, en- 
eavoring to spy into the cage of wire in 
i¢@ which it is our wont to post all warn- 
gs of intent to marrie; and having dis- 
ersed the assembly, I did, in accordance 
th my duty, open the aforesaid cage to 


VOUDOO VIOLET. 





3Y1 











take from it the aboue-mencioned instru 
ment Whereupon, to my great bewilder 
ment, I found naught but this present bit 
of blank paper, and was minded to cast it 
from we as the unseem reste of some mad 
fellow; but Mr. Deepegrove, coming present- 
ly that way, warned me that in such aet I 


might, with reasor 
fulfilment of dut 
faithfully 


yl hay 


lmpeeched for non- 


he soiemniy sworne 


to place upon record each and 
every paper found in this box ldo there 
fore certify that this present hath been 
duly exhibited the required number of 
Lord’s days before the eves of the commu 
nity at large, in the place, and after the 


manner 
I 


in the matter 
the Statute 


Signe d, sealed, dated, ete. 


of intention to mal 


e), in 


made and 


provided. 
y further on 
ed that among the certificates of marriage 
handed him by the Rev. Deepegrove a blank 


A corre sponding ent 


show 


leaf had also been found. If the indorse- 
ment that accompanied the foregoing was 
peculiar, the one which I now read was 
startling. It bore a date some three years 
subseque nt to the accession of Charles I1L.: 
“And now cometh Mr. Resolv’d Deepe 


grove, and maketh inquisition in the matter 
of the record of the marriage of his daugh 
ter, which, saith he, hath been regularly en 
tered in these records, and prayeth that a 
certifye d copy of the same be drawn up and 
sent to his daughter in England, to her aid 
ing and abetting in the securing to her son 
of the estates of her husband, now lately de- 
ceased, 
Mr. counselled 
that the blank leaves of this record be layed 


And no such record appearing, the 
said Resolv’d Deepegrove 
upon the fyer, lest some naughty persons 
their names or 
those of others thereupon, and so errors and 
mischiefs do in. And Major Pyn- 
cheon having ordered the same to be done, it 


should be minded to inscribe 
eres pe 


was done, and whether by conjuracion with 
the diuill or by other means, there immedi 
atly appeared upon these blank leaves, writ 
by the fingers of the flame, the notice of in 
tention and the certificate of marriage be- 
tween Sir Tristram Deepegrove, Bart., of 
Deepegrove, England, and Lettice Deepe- 
grove, gentlewoman, of De epegrove Colony 
of Massachusetts, which they now beare, and 
which the Worshipful Major Pyncheon did 
snatch from the flames before they had oth 
er power over them.” 

The certificate represented the Rey. Re- 
solv’d Deepegrove as having performed the 
ceremony, and bore a 
violet 


rude representation 
The papers were 
further indorsed as having been copied ac- 


of a as witness. 
cording to request, and the copies forwarded 
to Lady Lettice Deepegrove 

At last the secret was out, and the com- 
munity at Witness Trimmer in 
particular, could ill brook the disclosure 
that a Cavalier of the bluest blood, and 


large, and 





Siecle dor Rtn til 




















probably of the same type of character as the 
elegant, ace omplishe d, and profligate Roch- 
ester, or even of the witty, adventurous, 
and unserupulous Buckingham, had been 
secreted during the entire rule of the Pro- 
tectorate in the house of their pastor; and, 
bitterest fact of all, and the one against 
which most of rancor and spite was launch- 
ed, that this elegant protligate had wedded 
during the first days of his stay the pride 
of the settlement, who had all the time re- 
ceived the attentions of the youth of the 
colony “as though she had righte thereunto 
as a guileless and vertuous mayd, and were 
not legally and lawfully, that is, after the 
strict letter of the law, though spuriously, 
subtly, deceiptfully, and grievously against 
the spirit of the same, contracted, married, 
und wedded.” 

The real « ulprits were beyond their reach, 
but the father and minister who had so 
gravely betrayed them was still in their 
power, Charles II. was restored ; they could 
not therefore arrest their victim for harbor- 
ing the political fugitive, and once again the 
charge of witchcraft was brought forward. 
Mr. Deepegrove, at the preliminary exami- 
nation held in his own house, explained as 
clearly as he could that he had tampered 
with no arts of the adversary; that the ex- 
pedient which had served him was a very 
simple one, and consisted only in the use of 
a sympathetic ink prepared by his negro 
girl: that this ink was chemically of such a 
nature that it would turn dark under the 
action of fire; but unless heat was applied, 
would remain invisible. He felt that this 
was not the real cause of their displeasure ; 
but he had nothing to say in defense of his 
harboring the young man his nephew, who 
had thrown himself without invitation upon 
his mercy, as he knew that no excuse which 
he could offer would be received by them. 
It did not, however, seem possible to him at 
the time to deliver up his own blood to 
death; and that his acts, meaning the mar- 
riage and its concealment, subsequent to af- 
fording an asylum to the young Cavalier, 
were ouly such as any devoted father among 
them would perform for the child he loved, 
The case was referred for settlement to the 
General Court at Boston, and Mr. Deepe- 
grove was conveyed to that city for a trial 
which was destined not to take place, as he 
was assisted before the time set for it in 
making his escape to England. Arrived at 
his destination, he sent Violet money, with 
directions to place herself under the care 
of a sea-captain who would be in Boston at 
a certain day, and would bring her to her 
friends. When the letter arrived in Deepe- 
vrove, Violet was no longer there, and it was 
accordingly placed in the hands of Witness 
Trimmer, and filed with the town papers. 
The bolt which had glanced aside from the 
head of the prominent man had fallen upon 
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that of the obscure and friendless ney] 
girl, and Violet was in jail awaiting tri 
for the second time as a witch. That s 
had been cleared once of such an accusat 

would only count against her, now the pn 
lic mind was in a more disordered and fey: 
ish state; only the match of cireumstar 

was needed now to set into terrible exp 

sion the wide-spread mines of superstiti 

of which Witness Trimmer’s darkened m 

was only a type. If Resolv’d Deepegro 
could have foreseen the result, he wo 

have cut off his right hand rather than ha 
thrown suspicion upon Violet by assigni 

to her the manufacture of the mystical in| 
I have, perhaps, already quoted too larg 
from the records, but I can not forbear ma} 
ing one more transcript—that of Violet 
indictment: 








‘In the — yeare of the R 
Province of of our Souaigne Lord ¢ 
Massachusetts Bay, II. by the Grace of Go 


in : England Scotland ffranc« 
New England, / Ireland King Defender of t 
Fayth etc. 





The Jurors for our sovereign lord the King pres 
that one Violet, spinster, blackamore, and of N 
Spain, the Barbadoes, or some other heathen count 
in the service of Mr. Resolv’d Deepegrove, somet 
minister in Deepegrove in the county of Hamps! 
wilfully, maliciously, and feloniously, a covenant 
the Devil did make; and signed the Devil’s book 
received as wages a Gally pot of Devil’s ink, consent 
to serve and worship him, and promising to be his 
body and soul, here and hereafter; by which diab« 
covenant the said Violet is become a detestable wit 
having certain detestable arts called witchcrafts 
sorceries, wickedly and injuriously used, practis 
and exercised at and within the said towne of D 
grove aforesaid, in, upon, and against the towne 
ords, causing certain blank leaves when layed 
the fyer suddenly to become written upon wit! 
visible cause, means, or agency. The abovesaid R 
solv’d Deepegrove at examination had in the afores 
towne having testifyed, acknowledged, and cont 
that he used the said Devil’s ink which the said \ 
gave him, it being white, which is contrary to nat 
and confirmeth its authorship, the Devil so worl 
that that which is wrong doth appear right, and t 
which is black white. And the said Resolv’d D 
grove having fled, departed, and absconded these | 
inces. All this against the peace of our sovereig 
the King, his crown and dignity, and against the 
of the statute in that case made and provided. 

Endorsed Ezekiet Tooruaker, Format 

How many terrible crimes—selfish brutali 
ty, frivolous feigning, blight of burning p 
sion, cold cruelty, heartless unfaith, delibe: 
ate foulness of sensuality, or blackness ot 
revenge—are daily committed in the nam 
of Love! It was a great love for a swe 
and gentle girl that, compressed in a sou 
too small for so mighty a passion, had turne: 
to revenge, and had driven Witness Ti 
mer relentlessly on until its work was a 
complished, and Violet lay in a felon’s cx 
awaiting a trial of whose verdict and se! 
tence there was no doubt. And Witnes 
Trimmer, as he jogged homeward to awa 
the time appointed for the trial, confess: 
to himself that the revenge was sweet. 

Instead of the satisfaction which | 
thought would come, there was a vag 





VOUDOO 


A great mist of doubt 
he was dogged by un 
He had wished that Vio 
1 meet the just doom of her own 
not that the 
Is private 


gy of unrest. 


rouded him; an 


conscience, 
S uk 


deeds, she should be 


Vik 


of h spite; and since the re 


had the 


mysterious circumstances 1n 


revelations all 
of the 
he f something 


ht not explain even this “ ot 


swept way 


past, began to wonder 1 


wouder 





“A SLIGHT NOISE AT THE 
He wished that the interval before 
let’s trial was not so long, that she might 
convicted and executed before any thing 
ld to weaken his faith in her 
It, his condition of mind being just that 
vhich he “ would not play false, and yet 
ld wrongly win.” The struggle went 
for several days. At length, as the time 
drawing near when his testimony would 


occur 
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VIOLET. 


be needed at the Bay, a foreign letter 
placed in his hand. His heart gave a great 
throb, for he knew the angular hand of Let 


tice Deepeg ] 


was 


rove, modeled so carefully after 
school rooin 
the tlicker 
wrist 
the 


could not trust 


his own long ago the ttle 

in England How often he felt 
of the pulse in the littl 
he 


difticult curve of the 


lue-veined 
guided the unskillful 
D! He 


coronet-lm} 


as lingers 


in 


himself to break the 


yressed seal 


WP 


a 


WINDOW DISTURBED HIM. 

in the presence of any one, and he hurried 
away to the cool retirement of his mother’s 
spring house. A little bri the 
room at one side, made its circuit in a chan 
nel prepared for it, its 


score of capacious milk pans, standing half 


1 
ok entered 


cooling in way a 
in and half out of the water, and making its 
exit at a place somewhat lower in grade, but 
He 


not far from its entrance. sat down on 
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the elevated island centre, and read eager- 
ly. Aslight noise at the wooden-barred win- 
dow disturbed him, and a shadow fell upon 
the letter. The green eyes of a gaunt, half. 
starved black cat looked hungrily through 
the grating at the milk below. It had been 
Lettice Deepegrove’s pet, but had left the 
deserted house, and was now as savage and 
tierce as a wild-cat. Remembering how, as 
a kitten, she would roll it into a soft round 
ball, and deposit it mischievously in one of 
her father’s broad-tlapped pockets, or even 
in his reverend hat, witnessing with child- 
ish merriment the good man’s surprise on 
feeling the creature upon his carefully curl- 
ed wig, Witness Trimmer rose to admit and 
feed it. The frightened animal, misunder- 
standing the action, gave a wild leap, and 
disappeared. The thought that the famil- 
iars of witches sometimes appeared under 
the guise of black cats crossed his mind, 
and he returned to his letter with a shudder. 

“Tt irks me,” Lettice Deepegrove said, 
“that my father should have returned with- 
out that poor child Violet, and I feare me 
inuch that she may become entangled in 
some mischief in the matter of the ink 
wherewith my certificate was writ. It be- 
ing no uncommon thing that, when any one 
hath discovered one of the forces of nature 
or uses of science heretofore unknown to 
mankind, presently there is raised a great 
hue and cri of witchcraft, and that in mat- 
ters the most simple and guileless of evil 
either in their nature or tendency. There- 
fore I have thought best to certify thee that 
the writing was not made with ink prepared 
by any subtlety of man’s device or charm 
of spirit or demon, being traced in the pur- 
est and freshest of milk; and I do beg of 
thee to make trial of the same, that proof 
may be, if at any time need doe arise, of the 
innoceney of such writing. And I doe pray 
thee, Witness Trimmer, by the good affec- 
tion which thou didst formerly profess for 
me, if there be any honor, if there be any 
praise, that thou do befriend the friendless 
and defend the guiltless, even that poor 
verle Violet.” 

There was more, but this was enough, and 
Witness Trimmer fell upon his face, moan- 
ing with the intensity of the struggle going 
on within him. All around him stood pans 
of whitest milk, tempting him to make trial 
whether this thing were so.. He was on 
the point of making the experiment, when 
the vision of the witch-eat poisoning all 
that pure flood with her “evil-eye” deterred 
him, and thrusting the letter in his breast, 
he went out to another day of doubt and 
torture. At the close of twenty-four hours 
the strain was too intense to be longer 
borne, and trimming a fresh goose-quill, 
and providing himself with a sheet of his 
whitest paper, he sought the spring house 
again. Even then he prefaced the trial 


with an hour of strong wrestling in prays 
during which a strange calm dawned uj 
his half-erazed brain, and the passage of 
Scripture, “ No man speaking by the Spi: 
of God calleth Jesus accursed: and no m: 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by t 
Holy Ghost,” seemed called to his mind | 
divine inspiration. Violet had said to hi 
fearlessly, at their last meeting, “ The Go 
whom I serve is able to deliver me out « 
your hand ;” and when he had asked, * W 
is your God?” she had repeated the nay 
of Christ. He would make a similar co: 
fession in writing, and if he found it trace: 
plainly by the fingers of the flame, he t 
that this double assertion had Bible w 
rant for the impossibility of its fiendis 
agency. 

The victory over himself was won; his 
quill passed rapidly over paper which 
left as traceless as the fields between t] 








dairy and the parsonage had lain in winter 

mornings, White with the snow which ih 

blurred the air as he hurried across the: 

from his midnight scrutiny of Lettice Deep: 

grove’s window. Then, with fingers whic! 

heeded not the heat, he held the pape 

fore the flame in his wide-mouthed fire-plac 

until, as though fresh from the impress ot 

a brand, there smoked upon it the words 

“Thanks be to God which giveth us th: 

victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
All this was written out painfully in the 

quaint language of the little diary. Violet 7 

was saved, it stated, “but so as by fye 

being plucked as a brand from the bun 

ing.” Her experience of the ocean in 

slave-ship deterred her from attempting a 

other voyage, and she found a grave unde: 

the violets in the Deepegrove buryi 

ground. I have transcribed the story found 

in Witness Trimmer’s records, thinking t! 

though the tale is old, human nature is tf 

same from age to age, and its moral of t 

erance in belief and of forgiveness of 

juries may not be out of place at the pres 

ent day— 





“For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this newe corne fro yere to yé 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men lere. 


I found his grave yesterday ; it bore the 
name which the General Court had co 
demned him to wear, Falce Witness Trin 
mer, and the epitaph, strangely approp! 
ate, though not original: 


“He tryed 
To live without her, lik’d it not, and dyed 


. GOOD-MORROW., 


Wuen thus the morning weeps, 
I say, good cheer, 
Blue sky is near; 

But when the day his rainy mantle keeps, 
And wraps about him till with eve he slee; 
I say “good-night” to sorrow, 

Soon comes ‘* good-morrow.” 





PAN-FISH 


PAN-FISH ANGLING 


wae 
My 
3, yt yea 


NE must be able 
to take several 
weeks from his 

siness, and expend an amount of money 

atly to the 
ort, but quite beyond the means of many 
an think of in- 
ing in fishing for salmon, trout, pompa- 


only gi disproportionate 


ent anglers, before he ¢ 


any other of the more famous game 
of America. 
fashionable” to affect a knowledge of an- 


g as practiced in taking these larger 


But it has become quite 


es, While the charming sport of angling 
the “smaller fry,” or pan fishes, has been 
ored or pooh-poohed as child’s-play. 
It is a part of the sad experience of every 
in who has been in the habit of breaking 
iy from business in the trouting or salm 
tishing season for a few weeks’ sport with 
ese fishes, that much of the recorded pleas- 
of such recreation is more the result of 
ere after-thought than of fulfilled antici- 
itions of rare sport. Tired limbs, drench- 
clothes, sullen fish that would not rise, 
ng tramps to uninhabited pools, vexations 
fa thousand shades, fill up a large part of 
trué history of the summer excursions 
f the amateur anglers to our many noted 
shing regions. I have known not a few 
ises Where an experienced sportsman has 
turned from a month’s stay in one or an- 
er of those regions without having killed 
s many fish as himself could have eaten in 
time. each 
circumstances, has 


Of course angler, under 
many excuses to 
ter for his ill luck, not one of which tends 
» establish what he inwardly regards as 
dubitable, viz., that these excursions nev- 
pay, in any sense of the word. But it is 
t my purpose to decry angling for heavy 
, or to deny that right royal sport can 
had with salmon on the Canada rivers, 
th blue-fish along the Atlantic coast, and 
th trout in the Northern brooks. On the 
trary, | can bear testimony to the excit- 
x and fascinating nature of a strong bat- 
with a twenty or thirty pound fish of 


h 


ANGLING. 
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any sort; and as for brook trout, when they 


are to be found, they are full of sport. What 


I do maintain is that the commoner and gen- 


erally overlooked fishes of our little inland 


| them 


people cal 
excellent p 
without any of the inconvenience, and with 
little of the toil and expense, attend 
ant on trout, salmon, or coast fishing 


brooks, or“ creeks,” as ou 


affording 


are capable of istime, 


very 


lake, for instance, a stream not over fom 


or five yards wide, and of an average depth 
of three feet, with here and there still pools 
of double that depth of 
opaque water, in which you find small bass 


say.a pound and a half for the heaviest fish), 


blue, pure, but 


shoals of goggle-eyed perch, sun-perch, yel 
low perch, shiners, and red chub. Here you 
may depend on a week or two of quiet 
at months of 
June, and July, if you but know how 
at 
such 


sport 
May, 


to get 


any time during the 


There hundreds of 
the | 


angler 


your business, are 


streams in nited States into 


which a renuine has never east a 


100k, and that, too, in our most thickly set- 
tled regions, within an hour’s travel of large 
Find 


every pool, in season and out of season, you 
will 


cities. such a stream, and at almost 


see 


a man or boy, mayhap a woman, 
fishing with the conventional rod, line, and 


angle- worm, snatching out the spot-tail 


minnows and an occasional sun-pereh; but 


suc h ye ople do not dream of * fog rle-e 


y 
and bass, or, if they do, they impale a live 
minnow on a great big hook, and patiently 
await impossibilities, hoping against hope 


‘Ss 


that a half-pound bass will attempt to swal 
low a six-inch fish. It is a very interesting 
surprise to these S\ lvan conservative fisher 
men when you appear among them armed 
with your fragile-looking bamboo rod, with 
its hundred-foot silk line and nickel-plated 
stop-reel, your flies, your spoons, your arti 
ficial grasshoppers and counterfeit worms 
a surprise, I say, and an interesting one, 
they di that 

are really well stocked with 
I remember an old fellow 
who said he had been for forty years tishing 
in little stream of Middle Indiana, who 
was utterly taken aback when he saw me 
lift sixteen fine gog 
sight of his home. 


to them, because soon scover 
their streams 


tine game fish. 
a 
gle-eyes out of a pool in 
He had always caught 
a few with worms early in the spring, but 
they were invariably small. He had neve1 
I killed; but no 
one had ever before cast a spoon and fly in 
that water. 


seen as large ones as those 


As the object of this paper is to present 
in compact form all the information neces- 
sary to any one desiring to fully enjoy the 
exquisite sport afforded by angling in our 
small fresh-water brooks, I will take up in 
the order of their game qualities some of 
the principal ones of our pan fish, and dis- 
cuss their habits while pointing out the best 
methods of killing them. 
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The striped bass of our larger streams is 
a noble fish, often weighing ten or twelve 
pounds; but in the little brooks of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States be rarely reaches 
two pounds. I may therefore place him at 
the head of the list as at once the largest, 
strongest, gamest, liveliest, and finest-tla- 
vored of all the pan fish. He is found from 
Florida to the Lakes in all our streams, va- 
rying somewhat in markings and outline, 
to locality and the kind of water 
he inhabits, but every where the same fish 


according 


of prey: bold, swift, and merciless, darting 
upon and swallowing craw-fish, spot-tail 
minnows, small frogs, and every other live 
thing his throat can compass. You can 
soon discover his whereabouts by seelng 
the little fish skip out of the water to evade 
him. Usually his position will be in the 
shadow of a large bowlder or close by a tuft 
if water grass, under a lily pad, or among 
the roots of some aquatic shrubs such as 
fringe our smaller streams. From such 


i hiding-place he rushes almost with the 


ort isa 


10 PROPERLY LAND HIM, 


swiftness of an arrow upon his prey. But 
he is not always svecessful, and as his diges- 
tion is strong and his appetite boundless, he 
seems never to be satistied. Now, having 
spied out his lair, you may get some sport 

Reel off line 
enough to reach him, and deftly launch a 
silver spoon tufted with red and blue feath- 
ers so that your little cork bob will keep it 


if you are properly prepared, 
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whirling right before him. Ten to one 
will pounce upon it at once; but he may nm 
If after a few trials he 1 
fuses, change the tuft for a gray and 1 


like the color. 


one. If this does not tempt him, put o1 
grasshopper stuck with a red feather, a 
so on, changing till you please him. TT! 


is the test for the day, and may be fo 
eral days. If he takes a certain spoon tut 
it is pretty certain that every other b 
found that day will do the same. He dai 
at the bait and takes it with a snap. Y« 
give him just the slightest quick jerk, an 
away he goes, making your reel sing, t 
you arrest him and begin to fight him. It 
he weighs as much as a pound, he will pu 
like a savage. You will think you ha 
hung a twelve-pounder. To properly lan 
him, especially where the stream is fringe: 
with hazel, pawpaw, or button-wood thic} 
ets, 18 a@ matter requiring no little sl 
You have first to tire him down, and thi 
gently lead him to some point where you 
can draw him ashore, shorten line, and lift 
him out. Sn 
bass will Sole 
times rise to at 
made of cardit 
bird’s feathers, s 
ver-leaf, and | 
gold feathers ot 
the meadow-larl} 
but a@ very sma 
whirling — spoor 
tufted in the hi 
low with sea 


and brown, is 
best for gene) 

use after the Ist 
of June. 

gle-eyed 
( Pomoti 
rhomboides),abea 
tiful fish, rarely 
exceeding a pou 


The gog 


perch 


in weight; is very 
common in all the 
inland streams of 
the Middle ar 
Southern 
and bites readi 
to an artificia 
minnow, a spo 


States 


a | set with yello 


and red feathers 
and to a live n 
now, but it w 
not rise to a fly, or at least it can not be r 
lied upon to de so. It can generally b 
found in small schools under the falls of th 
country mill-dams, and in the deep holes ot 
the smallest streams, especially if the bot 
tom be stony and full of crevices where th« 
can hide. One of the finest days of sport 
ever enjoyed was passed fishing in a series 
of pools on a little brooklet in India: 


ro. 
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wading from bowlder to bowlder, I 


the 


re, 
Wy Into 
n the 


and 


spoon deep currents be 

ot the 

wo0ked goggle-eyes as fast as I 
them. It that 

ce and pit eam’s bottom had 

of these 

wight fe 


a pound in weight, 


stones on tT connnes 


seemed every 


d handle 
Stl 
irm ous fish, and non¢ 


Vora , 


l « lit 
ters of 
mut of the 118 I ki went over that. 

1 the ¢: that no 
inform 


the 


, 
wo ounces short of three 
] 


and only one 
lled 
reliance can 


ition obtained 


good 


take 


otten 


pise itorial 


llers on banks of a 
for un 


for batt a 


we 
will 
they 


fish 
thing 


less the 
e-worms 
refuse to do 


riy these people have no 


ns of discovering the presence of goggle 


s, and will 


the 


invariably tell 


It 


Sri 


you that none 
that 
from 
the 
Po 


and eat 


stream. safe to 


Say 
enths of the brooklets 


Lake Michigan 
f of Mexico are well 


to that of 


ced with the 


regi 
stoe] 
rhomboides during the spring 
mer months, and a little practice and 
il observation will 


| 
nt kK 


give the a | suf. 


nowledge of its habits te 
Y if A ht, 
ed with the scarlet 


will genera 


narrow silv 
feathers of 


attract the 


spoon 
the « 


, but 


ul 
1] 
il 


bird y 


feathers, 


eve ry 


have to add some brown 
he ll 
i. sinall minnow of the shine1 


The gog ve 


lay 


ometimes will refuse thing 


Spot 


cle -e is a gamer fish, in 
rtion to his size, than the bass, but he 


found in narrow rapids and in 


there 


\ \ 
pools where Is less room 


than in bass fishing. Sometimes, 


sport 
Ww you all 


1e Ww 


ever, a sp rited fellow 
ittend 


unfrequently 


minutes, and 


skilled 


to tor a 


the 


can 
most angler 
lose his fish. 

little stream called Walnut Creek, 
Middle Indiana, whither I go in the sea- 
} 


yma 
to shoot wood-ducks with the long-bow, 
end and I killed in three hours a string 
ver thirty goggle-eyes, in the rapids be- 
the falls of a mill-dam, with no bait but 
fragments of a silver-side fish. 
sun perch ( Pomotis vulgaris ) is the 
beautiful of all pan He fs 
umonly called suntish, but the name does 


5 our fish. 


belong to him. Seen in clear water, he 


es with a brillianey indescribable, his 


es and under line, of a red-orange, shad 


y off to golden yellow, fairly flaming if the 


light reaches him. His width is about 
ree-fifths of his length, and his stiff spiked 
give him a stubborn appearance well in 
In 
weight seldom exceeds half a pound. 
will to a 
er-winged fly lightly skittered, but usu- 
the bait must drop to within a foot of 
ttom before he will take it. 
prefers live bait, seeming to be attracted 
t rather by scent than sight. In spring 


ord with his nature. our brooklets 


sometimes sober gray o1 


In any case 
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considerable schools, 


fis] 


be 


this runs in 
found 


May, June, or July 


in a nest | 


may the deep still eddies. 


Ss in to 


, accor 


the 


ding 


peb 


spawh 


latitude, iwllowed in bly 


bottom of a m, where, 


clear, you may ind 
round, savagel ttacking 


il yy 
that 

er sun-perch will read 
but t 


every other fish ipproach he smal 


ily take ar 


yvorm 


i 
he larger ones refuse wherefore your 


] 
, With his small minno 


fine fish, to the 


follow 


, gets all tl 
rt 


iently drop their cotton lines at 
] 


the urchins who 


cs close in beside his tly or n 


’y some rare chance to hook a“ 


hoping | 
one.” Lrecollect a lad who thus haunted me 
on a perch stream, and who for a few | 
all the 
three 


I was fishing wit 


moments one day enjoyed 


of having actually landed a quartet 


pound sun-perch. ha min 
is usual 
moment the 


hand 


boy ’s line 


now’s tail for bait, and the boy cast 
ht At this 


1 above mentioned struck, 


rig line. 
fis] 


across my 


and in 
ng him I got him tangled in the 
Such a 


}¢ rk as that ra rire d 


Uy scamp gave, il 
lL have landed a medium 
ni 
flying back over my) 
The bo 
norma 


seems to me, woul 


sized shark; and out came my fish, line and 
ill, every thir 


upon the ground to my rear. 


dilated to nearly twice thei S17 
he precipitated himself bodily upon the fish; 
him that m 


verceh’s nouth, he 
} 1 1 ; 


when I showed y hook and 


the 


and sneaked off. I 


but 


not his was in col 


lapsed wofull laughed 


loudly at him, and he troubled 1 no more 

The bl 
is a pan fish, of about the size of the 
eye, which abounds in the brooklets 
of North Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. I 
have found it north of the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Its habits those of the 
red-bellied perch, and at times it takes the 
fast 


relied 


ick or blue bream (Jchthelis incisor 


voggle 


small 


neve! 
are 
common earth-worm 
indeed, it 
any but 


is 


as pres¢ nted: 


never can be to take 


upon 


live bait, and its tast« 


is exceeding 
red, | 


Oothea 


8S ofte 


y capricious even when that i 


recollect onee, while fishing in th 


ill country of ¢ 
bait—tly, 
that past experience and the vexing pe1 


] 


the | 
Georgia, I tried every 


loga Creek, in herokee 


spoon, ete. 


versity of the bream could bring to mind, 
to the 
lett the 


and had about come 


had 


neg boy 


with no result, 


that the fish 


killed, with a 


conclusion 
creek, 
had 
home-made lit 
Thi 


extreme, and I lost no time 


when me upon a wh 


short cane ind a 


ie, a String of nearl\ 


bream. s made me inquisitis 


in appro 


this ebony-skinned young sportsm 


lit 
La 


I use, 


questions of the most 
“What 


was’ nes’, to be 


kind o’ ba 
de to on 
interrogatory. 
“And what i I inquired. 
With a smile that had contempt and pity 


was’ nes’? 








‘neem en game 
ee ~ 


BS 
ee 


BR 


enn tht ae tn i ete 
eae: 


1 taxa htip-oateliad 


- nina le Maas - 


orate genet 


ios 





indie Mysie 


eager K. 


ered 
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at its root, the boy drew from his ragged 


coat por ket a huge wasps’ nest, which was 


full of the larvie of the wasps. 


“ Dem’s de bait,” he added, with a nod. 
After that I had no trouble taking plenty 
of bream. 
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The horned or red chub—a small pan fis! 
found in nearly all of our lesser streams 

a favorite of mine, though I seem to be a 
alone in my estimate of his game qualities 


To be sure, he greedily takes the angle-worn 


In the South the large red wasps | and is the legitimate prize of any urchi 





“WHAT IS 
build on the vines of the blackberry, and 
one nest contains enough bait for a day’s 
fishing. You have only to stick one of the 
larvee on vour hook and east it into a bream 
pooh, Ifa fish is there, he is yours. 

The blue bream is a strong, active, long- 
winded fish when hooked, and if yon under- 
take te force him at first, you are pretty 
sure to lose him. He should be managed 
adroitly after the style of playing a small 
bass, and landed by a quick, steady lift as 
soon as he is led ashore. 

No one who is fond of angling should ever 
pass through the South, especially North 
Georgia, in the fishing season, without stop- 
ping off to spend a week on a bream brook. 
In North Georgia the fish arrive about the 
last week of March, and the season lasts till 
the middle of June. Not only is the sport 
excellent of itself, but the weather is nearly 
always as fine as that of our Northern Indi- 
an summer, and the scenery is of the wild- 
est and charmingest kind. 

The yellow perch (Perca flavescens) I have 
never caught in Northern waters, but in the 
Southern brooks it is abundant and easily 
eanght. Its habits are those of the sun- 
perch. It is an excellent table fish. 


WAS’ NES’ ?’ 


who ean afford a hook and line; but he wil! 
also rise to a fly with all the promptness and 
vigor of a brook trout, and when he weighs 
nearly half a pound, he will run beautifully 
and give your slender rod some considerah|: 
strains before you land him. 

Several others of our pan fishes might |» 
mentioned, but I have made the list long 
enough to serve my purpose, which is to d 
rect the attention of the lovers of angling 
to a source of sport almost entirely overlool 
ed. Those gentlemen who can not afford th 
luxury of a yacht, a month’s excursion to thy 
salmon streams of Canada, or a trip to ou 


| Western lakes, will find better sport in tli 


first brook they can reach than may be had 
in some of the best trout streams of the 
North, provided always that they have made 
themselves acquainted with the habits « 
our pan fish, and the best means of taking 
them. 

As a general thing, you will find two o1 


| three kinds of pan fish in a stream, an 


when one kind proves sullen, another m 
be in its glory. Thus I have often tried 
“creek” for bass in vain, when goggle-ey: 


| bit as soon as I offered them a chance ti 


When both bass and goggle-eyes refuse, yo! 





‘ ‘and need suffer no lack of all 


bass. Sportsmen, as a 
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try for sun-perch, or bream, or chub, or 
. ol yellow perch, o1 red-billed pe rch, 
i h to 


dy for you, no matter how the weath- 


Some one of them will be sure 


s brooklet fishing has scarcely a trace 
of the toil, danger, privation, and ex 

incident to angling in the celebrated 
sof salmon, trout, blue-fisa, and chan 
rule, however, 


to adopt the delusive theory that the 


her they go the better their chances for 


sport. 


the farm-houses n our brooks ex- 


sar 
t board and lodging may be had, with 


i¢ 


to guide you, for about six or seven 
if you prefer to tent 
cream, butter, egg salt 

the country 


rs week: or, 


pel 


‘an get 2,” 
bread, and bacon from 


the o1 
of life, at the 
enjoy all that is in the least en- 


luxuries town and 
time 

of the free experiences of open-air 
nee and adventure by field and flood. 
friend and I once fitted upa small skiff, 
h drew only a few inches of water, and 
drifted a little brook 


trawling and 


dow n 


for 


for many 


bass gogrgie-eyes, 
at 
We 


with us a small fly-tent and the neces- 


here and there to spend a day 


promising pool or stony rapid. 


y cooking utensils, and no pleasure party 


ib with a fly. 


ippene d 


rming trip. 


steam-yacht ever experienced a more 
True, to 
the boat over the frequent shoals, but 


it cost labor 


Sole 


ry new pool we discovered more than re- 
d us for the effort it had required to reach 
\ little way up a small tributary to this 


I 


mere “ branch” 


surface of a little pool 


il, 


tent 


at the mouth of which we pitched 

for a day, I caught my first red 
The of the stream 

was quite clear, and I 
strike a 
| dead dragon-fly which was floating on 
Acting on this 
I took from my book a gray fly, attach 


watel 


to see a chub rise and 
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ed it 
ter. 


to my line, and dropped it on the 


Almost in ntly a chub st 


wa 
For 


half an hour or more I had rare sport there, 


ruck it 


taking about four pounds of fish as game as 
any trout. 

Che table qualities of our pan fish can 
be Phe the 
sun perch, the small b iss, and the red chub 
the 


nevel questioned. corvle-eye, 


are finest frying fish in the world, and 
the blue bream surpasses even the bass when 
roasted and served with salad. rhe ne vTo 
cooks of the South know how to fry pan fish 
to perfection, rolling them in coarse corn 
meal or cracked rice before putting them 
into the butter. They are brought to the ta 
ble crisp and dry outside, but juicy and soft 
they parboil the fish 


work them into rolls with 


within. Sometimes 
bone them, then 
mashed Irish potatoes, and fry them brown 

In cou luding this paper I would respect 
fully beg of any angler who may think of 
trying a “bout” for pan tish not to do se 


Phe 


killing of goggle-eyes and sun-perch is an art 


with a view of angling at hap-hazard. 


worth some pains to acquire. No “slouch’ 


can ever succeed in bringing one of these 
little fellows to land in good style, nor can 
a careless observer keep before him all the 
facts necessary to success in this de lightful 


sport; but close attention to the habits of 
the fish and the varying conditions of weath 
with intelli 
gent experimenting with different kinds ot 


all he 


er and water, together some 


flies and spoons, will soon give him 
requires to master the situation. 
When once you have properly begun fish 
ing for pan fish, you are sure to get enthu 
siastically fond of the sport. It will grow on 
you day by day, till every other piscatorial 
The 


babble of perch brooks will follow you to 


pastime is crowded out of your mind. 


your business and enliven the tedious dry 
ness of office labor, and the singing of the 
wind in the leaves of the great plane tree 
will stay in your ears for days and days aft 
er you have put by the rod for the season. 
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FRIEND BROOK, 


me at the road, 
al ode 

Among the pines and mosses of yon 
he ight, 

Where thou dost sparkle into song, 


woods with light. 


Brook, would never guess, 
From thy staid movement through 
thy mountain loveliness ; 


commonplace disguise, 


eves, 


name, ‘Friend Brook,’ 
nook, 
hills, 


clouds and springs and rills.” 


mountain-side : 


downward tide; 


} 


Thou wanderest among weeds and 


Most happy to evade the glance of wi 


Sut I have heard thee whispering, rc 


And I will give thee freedom of the 


O happy soul! thy song is sweet 


The secret scarcely lisping of thy 


t 


( 


For that I am to thee; come up to n 


And pour my freshness through thy 


Tov hastenest down between the hill 


The travellers crossing the rude bri 


he 


The trees bend over thee, in league to 

















FRIEND BROOK 


pain 
! 


from 
foot 


know 
flow 
and fern 


best remains 


New 
With gentle 
Spirit that issuest forth from wells of life unguess« 


A revelation thou all that holiest friendships mean 


meet to hold thee har 
toward thy voice, the mount 
looks across to weleome thee into the 


n, O my Brook, from all save love’ 


Yet am ‘ that every vear, and all the summet long, 
Some wayfarers will seek thy side, and listen to thy song 


And feel their hearts on with thine over the rocks 


With su as these, through shade and shine, thy friend 


And out of their abounding joy new loveliness and grace 


Shall grow into the memory of thy green abiding-plac« 


iou veilest thyself in sun-touched ) rough 


blends my being with thv flow. 








ieee 














+ tamale 


=. 


Ee eS aaa 


MAHOMET) 


\ ECCA seems to be one of those places 
1 where men would least care to dwell. 
A narrow valley, shut in by tall and barren 


Ist an 





rocks, opens ami almost boundless 


desert. No green thing softens the fearful 
waste, and for three days’ journey, until the 
traveller ascends to the lovely gardens of 
layif, he sees only a few stunted shrubs and 
The city, in- 
closed by its circle or wall of mountains, cut 


a hot expanse of stony sands. 


oft from the cooling winds, without shade, 


forest trees, verdure, or even a flower, is 
such intolerable heat as is 
the heart of the 


No rain falls for months; 


often visited by 


scarcely known even in 


desert. the sun’s 
rays reverberate through the narrow valley ; 
a stifling atmosphere nearly destroys life ; 
and the glare of the rocks, sands, and skies 
When the 
rain comes at last it sometimes falls in such 
torrents as to convert the whole valley into 
the bed of a raging stream, and the Kaaba 
itself was once swept away in one of these 
tierce 


( ompletes the torrid desolation.? 


inundations. But in general a per- 
petual drought prevails in the sacred city, 
and the thirsty Arabs pant and sigh for a 
paradise teeming with groves and fount- 
ains, and those fair and animated landscapes 
which nature bestows so liberally on the 
Syrian and the Persian. 

A few brackish but never-failing wells or 
springs made Mecca at an early period the 
resort of caravans passing from Yemen, on 
the Red Sea, to Petra and Damascus; and 
in the cleft between the rocks, Abraham, it 
was believed, rested from his vicarious sac- 
rifice, and Hagar and Ishmael took refuge. 
It is the boast of the Arabs that they are 
the descendants of the Hebrew patriarch, 
and the worship of Abraham is in some ob- 
scure way connected with the black stone 
and the hallowed temple in the Meccan val- 
ley. All Arabia looked upon Mecca as a holy 
city centuries before Mahomet; throngs of 
pilgrims came from all parts of the penin- 
sula to pace round the Kaaba or kiss the 
mysterious stone; and the germs of Moham- 
be looked for in that star 
and stone worship which seems to have 
blended with Judaism, and transformed the 
early Arabs into the grossest idolaters. When 
commerce had turned away from its ancient 
course, and the caravan had been supplant- 
ed by the fleets of Ormus and the Ind, the 
greatness of Mecca must have passed away 
altogether; and it might have sunk into a 


medanism must 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism. By R. Bos- 
wortu Smita, M.A. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
i875. We have used the more familiar name Mahomet 
n preference to that of the authorities. 

2 Burckhardt, Burton. No Christian, said Carsten 
Niebuhr (1762), dares enter Mecca, c. 66; but at Me- 
dina he saw Mahomet’s tomb, a plain structure. Sale, 
Koran, should be consulted, with Muir, Weil, Sprenger, 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, and Gibbon. 
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solitary ruin as desolate as Petra or Paln 
had not superstition still hallowed its sai 
vale with the legends of Abraham, Hay 
and Ishmael.' A haunt of the wild Arabs 
the desert from whom Mahomet drew 
origin, and whose impulsive virtues 
vices he 


share, the 
and arid scene was peopled by the fert 
Oriental faney with raging Jinn, who « 


ered the mountain peaks with their legio 


never ceased to 


and angels of spotless purity, who oft 
met and put to flight their spiritual fo 
To the Arab the air was full of spiritua 
forms, and an omen lay hidden in ever 
passing cloud, 

In their hot and sandy cleft amidst 
rocks, where even in winter the air 
fling, and where the fierce simoom sometin 
strikes men dead on the streets, the Mecca 
atoned for the aridity of their landscayx 
the vigor of their fancies. They had pox 
who contended at the national festivals fo 
the sacred laurel, whose language was chos« 
with the nicest care, and whose honors wer 
coveted as a priceless possession. Some trac 
of a high intellectual nature seems mingled 
with the sensual manners of the impulsive 
natives. 


Their songs and legends were 
bored and splendid, and their language had 
been modulated by the study of ages. For 
their savage birth-place they retained a pa 
triotic affection, and the exiles of Medina 
sang in plaintive verses of their lost hom 
The dark-skinned, agile, and ever-activ 
race, often tall, well-formed, and graceful 
clung like wild beasts or insects to the 

desert, where no other living thing seemed 
willing to dwell. Yet they were men wit 

all the common virtues and passions of the 

race. They were busy and successful met 
chants trading in the fairs of Syria, am 
wandering to the lovely vales of Yemen 

they made their profits from the throng ot 
pilgrims who visited the holy places; thi 

had their camels, slaves, and flocks of goats 
and sheep; a rigid aristocracy prevailed 
among them; their savage society was di 
vided into nobles and plebeians; and tly 
notion of human equality had never dawned 
upon their uncultured minds. Compared 
with the intellectual Hebrew or the polish 
ed Greek, the Arabs of Mecca were barba 
rians. Their festive meetings were inte! 
rupted by savage quarrels, and their arid 
streets were often stained with blood. Not 
did it seem possible that the children of 
Ishmael were ever destined to perform an im 
portant part in the civilization of nations, 
that the songs of Arab poets and the genius 


|of Arab philosophers should awaken mat 


kind to a new progress, or a hundred m 
ions of the human race turn with reverenc: 
and affection to the sandy vale where Abra 


1M. Amari’s Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia 
traced the division of the Arab race and the fier 
cestry of Mahomet. 





MAHOMET. 


m was believed to have founded the Kaaba 


its green rocks, or Hagar wept in her 
olation. 
[wenty-five centuries had passed since 
e patriarch had fallen asleep amidst his 
cks and deserts, when Abd al Muttalib, a 
nerable Bedouin chief, was the wealthi- 
ind most distinguished of the Meecans. 
ce Abraham, he probably 


ced his long genealogy, he was rich in 


from whom 


tle and in slaves. He was now seventy 
rs old, and as the chief of the Meccans, 
irded the Kaaba and the sacred stone. 
as well merchant and cattle- 
ver, Abd al Muttalib had just repelled 
evaded the attack of the Christian Ab- 
ians upon the Meccan territory, and 

e“ War of the Elephant,” as it was called, 
from the single elephant that accompanied 


Varrior as 


e invaders, had been concluded by a sud- 
pestilence which had swept away the 
Mecea 


enerous 


\byssinians with fearful torments. 
and the 
d man was famous for his hospitality, his 


ul escaped from its foes ; g 
ms, his virtues and wisdom, no less than 
is the deliverer of his country. His youn- 
rest son, Abdallah, was the fairest of the 
Mecean youth, and his charms, his high 
birth and apparent wealth, had won the 
iffections of many a noble maiden of the 
valley. But Abd al Muttalib took him away 
from them all, and married him to Amina, 
the loveliest of the daughters of the desert, 
and at the same time married himself HAlah, 
Amina’s cousin, who bore him a son, named 
Hamza. The two weddings seem to have 
happened in the year 570 or 571. The first 
it least was unfortunate; the beautiful Ab- 
dallah died soon after his marriage at Me- 
dina,’ and Amina was left poor, dependent, 
nd sorrowful, for her whole possessions 
consisted of five camels, a flock of goats, a 
slave girl, and a small house at Mecca. 

Not long after Abdallah’s death, Amina 
became a mother, and her only son was to 
be known to all succeeding ages as the 
Prophet and the Vicar of God. Tradition 
has covered his birth with miraculous le- 
vends; the heavens opened, and _ birds-of- 
paradise, gleaming with gems, sang around 
the humble cottage of Amina. But Mahom- 
et himself seems never to have countenanced 
the extravagant fancies of his followers, and 
so little did Amina feel the divine mission of 
er son that she hastened to send him away 
to be nursed among the wild tribes of the 
desert. 

it was the custom, it seems, among the 
women of Mecea, like those of Paris, to for- 
et or neglect their natural duties, and the 

ung Mahomet lived until he five 
ears old with his nurse Halima and her 
husband. Halima was a tender foster- 


was 


‘ These legends are at least illustrative of Arab life, 
| are told by Wackidi, Mahomet’s best biographer. 
Muir, i. p. 19, etc. 
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mother. Once only she brought the strange 
child back to believed 
that he had by Satan, 
for he had apparently epileptic fits from his 
cradle ; 


Amina, when she 


become posse ssed 
and once the young Mahomet tixed 
his teeth so deeply in the shoulder of his 
foster-sister that the remained 
after. Halima consented to take him back 
to her tribe, but still watched, with 


awe, the nervous and strange child; 


scar ever 
some 


und at 
last, terrified by what she supposed some 


new proof of the presence of an evil spirit, 
restored him in his sixth year to his mother. 
He remained with Amina probably a& year, 
when she died, and Mahomet left an 
orphan, impoverished and alone, to the care 
of his grandfather, Abd al Muttalib. The 
venerable With joy the son 
He would 
Kaaba, and 
them, 
alone,” 


Was 


chief received 
Abdallah 
the 


beloved 
child to 
strove to 
little 


bac k. 


of his 
the 


one 


carry 
when any 


separate would say, 
stroke him 


al Muttalib 


“Let my 
the 


and 
But in 578 Abd 
too died,* and Mahomet was seen weeping 
bitterly he followed him the tomb. 
Misfortune and death had pursued him in- 
cessantly, a cloud had settled on his child 
hood; but Abu Talib 
now assumed the guardianship of the help- 
less boy, and treated him with unchanging 
the Arabs ever to 
have been wanting in the elements of natu- 
ral benevolence. 

With his uncle Mahomet went on a mer- 
cantile journey to Syria, and saw the solemn 
ruins of Petra, the remains of fallen nations, 
the lonely waters of the Dead Sea, and per- 
haps the splendid ritual of the Christian 
churches, and the intellectual worship of 
the Jews. 


son 
on 


as to 


a generous uncle 


kindness, nor do seem 


The sad and somewhat gloomy 
temperament of the boy would at least draw 
instruction from the spectacle of decay. His 
poverty Was now extreme, according to tra- 
dition; his uncle’s family sometimes 
oppressed by actual famine, and Mahomet, 
in his distress, became a goat herd, te nding 
his flock in the tall hills around Mecea. 
Here, in utter solitude, covered by the mys- 
terious company of the stars, he may have 
meditated on the miserable weakness of his 
race, and felt that he clung, like the leaves 
and the insects, to a world that 
cast him off forever. He went, apparently 
with the Koreish, on a military expedition 
to the fair fields of Taggib, three days’ jour- 
ney from Mecca, among the mountains, and 
here heard, perhaps, a Christian bishop 
preach with zeal and sincerity a purer faith, 
He never learned to read and write, but he 
had listened to the songs of poets and the 


were 


must soon 


voice of native eloquence, had seen the most 
eminent men of his tribe, and lived among 


! Wackidi relates the marvels. 
and note, p. 164-5. 

2 He was eighty-two years old, but Gibbon would 
have him one hundred and two, 


See Sprenger, i. 145, 
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the wisest of his contemporaries. An in- 
stinctive refinement had ke gt him from vice, 
and he was accustomed to record or to sur- 
vey with pleasure his own pure and un- 
tainted youth. He was almost a coward, 
and shrank from pain, and from all the 
traits of human weakness and degradation. 
Hie was early known at Mecca as Al Amin, 
“The Faithful,’ a man of integrity and 
honor. 

Lingering almost useless and forgotten 
in his uncle’s house, Mahomet may have la- 
mented the swift flight of time, and, in his 
three-and-twentieth year, anticipated the 
youthful complaint of Milton. The goat- 
herd and the poet probably pined with a 
not dissimilar passion. But when Mahomet 
was about twenty-tive, his uncle, it is re- 
lated, called him to his side, and said: “I 
am, as thon knowest, a man of little prop- 
erty, and the times are hard. Now here is 
Khadijah about to send a caravan to Syria. 
Offer thy services, and she will accept them.” 
Four camels was the price demanded for 
Mahomet’s hire. The liberal widow con- 
sented. The Prophet managed his business 
well. He travelled to Bostra and Damascus, 
and may have seen the gross degradation of 
the Syrian Christians, the universal spread 
of monkish idolatry, and caught at Gaza 
a distant view of huge ships sailing like 
mountains over the billows of the Mediter- 
ranean. He returned full of triumph to 
Mecea. Khadijah, sitting with her maids 
m the upper story of her house, saw him 
ride into the town, fair, young, and prosper- 
ous, at the head of her caravan, and soon 
heard from his eloquent lips the story of his 
toils, dangers, and success. Desdemona was 
not more fatally ensnared.’ Khadijah was 
forty, rich, powerful, and well-born, fair and 
liberal; her Othello was only twenty-four 
or twenty-five. Yet millions and hundreds 
of millions of the dark-skinned races of the 
East have dwelt with exultation in all later 
ages on the passion of the generous widow 
for their Prophet, and acknowledged, with 
Mahomet, the surpassing virtue of Khadijah. 
“She helped me,” he said, “when all men 
neglected me, and believed when all others 
doubted.” 

Mahomet had inherited the rare person- 
al attractions of Abdallah and Amina. He 
was tall, graceful, and dignified, his counte- 
nance engaging, his eyes dark and lustrous; 
his thick black beard reached down upon 
his breast; intelligence and a pensive mel- 
ancholy marked his carriage; he spoke sel- 
dom, yet always in language musical and 
refined; sometimes he broke into sallies of 
humor and loud peals of laughter; he was 
passionate but forgiving, gentle yet full of 
dignity. “Never did he speak to me an 

' Tradition and his biographers supply Mahomet 
with two angels to accompany him on his ride into 
Mecca. Sprenger, i. 185. 
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unkind word,” said one of his slaves of hin 
, Yet his air was so commanding and auster 
as at times to awaken an indescribable aw: 
A vein in his forehead swelled in his n 
ments of excitement, and his eyes, blood 
shot and restless, seldom fixed upon 


al 
single object, but were full of the inspira 
tion or the poetry of a prophet or a seer, 

Khadijah, who had been sought in mar 
riage by many noble Meccans, had rejecte: 
every offer, and lived in retirement, addin, 
to her large fortune by a successful trad 
Mahomet alone had won her heart. Yet 
we are told she hesitated how to make 
known her preference, and a sister or a 
servant opportunely lent her aid—went to 
the young man and said, “What is it, O 
Mahomet, that keeps thee from marrying ? 
“T have nothing,” he replied, “in my hands 
wherewith to marry.”? |“ But what if some 
beautiful and wealthy lady should offer to 
place thee in affluence, wouldst thou have 
her?” “And who can that be?” said the 
astonished Mahomet. “It is Khadijah, 
“ But how can I aspire to her?” “ Let that 
be my care,” said the confidante. “TI am 
ready,” he said. And the servant went to 
tell all to Khadijah. But one obstacle still 
seemed to threaten discomfiture to all their 
hopes; for Khadijah’s father, a powerful 
and wealthy Meccan, was certain to refuse 
to bestow his daughter on her poor and ob 
scure suitor, and a lover’s stratagem was 
employed to deceive the unsuspicious old 
man. Hamza, Mahomet’s uncle and friend, 
was bidden to the wedding. Khadijah pre 
pared a feast for her father, and when he 
was overpowered by wine, cast over him 
the perfume of ambergris, and dressed him 
in a marriage garment. He woke only to 
discover that his daughter was married to 
the obscure Mahomet, and, full of rage, de- 
nounced the unequal match. Fierce words 
were spoken, weapons were drawn, but th« 
quarrel ended in reconciliation. And thus 
Mahomet and Khadijah began their married 
life with a pious fraud. The legend is told, 
not without reluetance, by the Prophet’s 
most accurate biographers. 

Thus raised, Aladdin-like, to sudden aftln 
ence and distinction, Mahomet lived with 
his Khadijah in a fair house at Mecca, the 
site of which is still shown to the traveller 
Faithful and devoted to his generous wif 
they dwelt in happiness together, although 
that strange restlessness and peculiar tem 
perament which had alarmed his Bedouin 
nurse in childhood seem never to have « 
serted him. His.busy and poetic intellect 
grew cloudy and stormy in repose. Otten 
he fled from his fine house and affluent ease 
to hide in a solitary cave on one of the hills 
above the city, to give himself to fasting 
and meditation, and wrestle with the evi 


1 The legend is told by the biographers. Sprenger 
i. 194. 
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spirits that pursued his path. He kept the 
fast of the Rajab with austere severity. 
His wife, touched by his religious fervor, or 
careful of his safety, sometimes went with 
him to his cave. Yet often he was alone, 
id such wild visions and fearful anticipa 
that he 
Two or three miles to 
north of Mecca rise the bare rocks of 
Mount Hira, or the Mount of Light 
its side the cave is shown 
the of Mohammedanism 

vhere the Prophet wrestled with the mys 
teries of life and death, and where the an- 


ions came upon him was nearly 


driven to sul ide. 
the 
, and on 
the most solemn 
spot 


in story 


vel at last descended to summon him to the 
conversion of mankind. It is indeed a scene 
vell suited eremite and a 
{ll around is a spectacle of desolation : 


for an recluse, 
the 
bare and arid desert, the black and barren 
the white sandy 


trace of life or joy. 


ills, valleys without a 
His excitement grew 
with meditation and solitude, and he began 
pour forth the thoughts that 
maddened him in poetical strains that are 

times not without Miltonic energy.? In 
Sura CILL he sings: 


to Intense 


declining day I swear! 


*By 
Verily, man is in the 


the 
way of ruin: 
Excepting such as possess the Faith 
And do the things that be right, 


\nd stir up one another to truth and steadfastness. 


It that Mahomet, to 
whom all other sources of mental progress 


was not unnatural 
were closed, should turn to religious specu- 
lation. The atmosphere of Mecca, above all 
other places except Jerusalem, was filled 
with the memories of the prophets and the 
It was a holy city and hallowed 
ground, and if its people were probably 
noted rather than their 
piety, the ideal of a higher life still hover- 
ed over the home of Abraham. Yet its spi 
tual condition might well claim the unspar- 
ing hand of the reformer. Mecca had long 
fallen away from the pure creed of Abra- 
ham into gross idolatry. 


seers. 


for their avarice 


Three hundred 
and sixty idols of various shapes and un- 
equal worth defiled the precinets of the 
Kaaba? The God of Abraham was forgot- 
ten by the worshipers of the temple he had 
founded; the idols Al LAt and Ossa engross- 
ed their gifts and their sacrifices 
en, children, had 
barbarous shrines; 


; Men, wom- 
immolated at their 
the city was steeped in 
cruelty and license; its wine shops and its 


been 


! Noldeke, Gesch. des Korans, p. 17. Whether Ma- 


met was in the actual presence of the Deity 
1 question discussed by his followers. 


is still 
His own claims 
e not of immediate revelations. 
The Koran is written in irregular verse, u 
yming, and broken by constant “ refrai 
<e, Gesch. des Korans, p. 27. Die Rede 
er zerfallt, von denen immer zwei oder 
nander reimen, etc. It is divided 
zas. 


n kurze Glie- 
mehrere auf 
into Suras, or stan- 


3 Sale, Prelim. Discourse, describes the idols. 
was a vulture, another a piece of dough. 


One 
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bazars teemed with profligacy ; and the aus- 
tere and rigid Mahomet had seen with fierce 
contempt and shame the decay of faith and 
Virtue. 


Puritanism is the necessary alternative 


of an aspiring intellect shocked by the spec 
tacle of human degradation, touched by the 


,and Mahom 
et went beyond even the bounds of puritan 


sudden glimpse of immortality 


ism, to an asceticism that could only have 
increased the pains of his mental torture 
From his fortieth to his forty-third year his 
paroxysnis of religious msanity increased 
An the gloom of his silent 
cave, he shunned all the allurements of the 
Often in he meditated 
death, and resolved self-destruction 
A tendency to suicide seems to have been 
inherent 


eremite amidst 


senses. his agony 


upon 


to his constitution; 
with 


an early ac- 
quaintance 
tune had 


melancholy. 


bereavement 

him with 
In his solitude the flames of 
a fiery hell seemed to threaten all mankind. 
The knowledge of the true God had depart 
ed, and Mahomet pursued with his unin- 
formed yet acute intellect 
for truth. 
his career there can be no doubt. 


and misfor 


covered an incessant 


a rigorous search 
Of his sincerity at this period of 
Wealth, 
ease, and pleasure he had abandoned to give 
himself to the of 
charity, to awaken mankind to a higher 
faith. ‘ Woe,” he eried, “to the slanderer 
and defamer, to him that heapeth up riches! 
he shall be cast into the crushing Fire, for 
the Fire of God is kindled,’* etc. It was to 
the relief of the poor, the orphan, and the 
stranger that he had devoted himself, and 
his mind plainly tended to a religion whose 
He had 
some acquaintance with the principles of 
Judaism and Christianity, but the idols of 


cause benevolence and 


foundation was universal charity. 


the Christians were as shocking to him as 
those of the Kaaba, and he turned rather to 
the pure monotheism of the Hebrew proph 
ets than to the more complicated and de- 
generate faith of Syria. He anxious 
only to revive the conception of the God of 
Abraham, to exchange the law Moses 
for his and henee, the learned 
Deutsch indicated, the religion of Mahomet 
was almost 


was 


ot 
owns: as 
a continuation of the disserta- 
tions of the Talmndists. Yet it differs from 
them in quality if in nature, for the 
composers of the Midrash were men of rare 


not 


intellectual culture, studious, laborious, and 
refined. Mahomet an illiterate Arab, 
chanting forth a system that was covered 
with fanatical obscurity and lost 
of contradiction. 


was 
in clouds 
In his moments of inspiration, his follow 


ers relate 
intense 


and they 
attention 


gazed, no doubt, with 


upon his august form 


Muir, ii. p. 71. 
2 Sura XC. : 
And what sha 
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the Prophet was covered with anxiety, and 
his countenance was troubled; he fell to the 
ground like one intoxicated: on the coldest 
day his forehead was covered with great 
drops of perspiration. His inspired mo- 
ments came upon him suddenly, nor did 
any one know when the divine communica- 
tion might descend. In one of these parox- 
ysms he was alone in his cave. <A horror 
rested upon him; the solemn desert, the 
wild rocks, the speechless stars, were the 
when sudden- 
ly a light encompassed him, heaven opened, 
and a glorious form approached, clad in a 
majesty almost divine.’ It was the angel 
Gabriel. In one word he embraced the gen- 
ins of Mohammedanism. “Cry,” said the 
stately vision, famed in the traditions of 
the Arabs as the heavenly messenger to the 
lonely thinker—* cry, for thou art the Proph- 
et of God.” Often from this time the gra- 
cious Gabriel, most beautiful of the angels, 
descended to communicate the will of God 
to the Prophet. He was now sure of his 
own divine mission. At first Mahomet had 
fancied that it was the Jinn or genii, so 
famed in the Arab legends, that had covered 
him with mournful anticipations and tempt- 
ed him to self-destruction. The Jinn were 
a race of fallen spirits who hovered around 
the limits of paradise, and sometimes caught 
faint intimations of the purposes of the Al- 
mighty, which they communicated to their 
servants on earth, the soothsayers and ma- 
gicians. But now the approach of Mahom- 
et banished them forever from the sacred 
boundaries; and a flight of shooting-stars 
which happened at this time was believed 
by the faithful to be the fiery bolts shot by 
the angels at the flying but audacious Jinn. 
The appearance of Gabriel opened his new 
career to Mahomet, and he began at once to 
preach. 

A new prophet at Mecca can not have 
aroused at first any intense interest, for the 
sacred city had ever been the favored scene 
of spiritual impulses and religious aspira- 
Every idol had its faithful worship- 
ers, and those who adored a vulture were 
naturally the enemies of those who knelt 
before an unhewn stone. The wiser Arabs 
seem to have often lamented the spiritual 
divisions of their country. But from his 
forty-fourth year, Mahomet, no longer hid- 
ing in his solitary cave, began to stand in 
the streets of Mecca and point his country- 
men to the faith of Allah and his Prophet. 
His first convert, his faithful wife, had at 
once acknowledged his divine mission; the 
slave Zeid, the boy Ali, and one or two more 
made up the company of the faithful. The 
Prophet was still looked upon as a madman, 
and only the generous Abu Talib and the 


only witnesses of his agony ; 


tions. 


1 The appearance of Gabriel is variously described 
by the biographers, yet all unite in the fact and the 
place. 
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sympathy of the Hashemites saved him from 
some rigorous persecution. Yet year after 
year he persisted in his solitary cry. Th. 
pilgrims to Mecca heard him as they can 
to pace swiftly around the sacred tempk 
the news of a new revelation spread throug! 
Arabia, and the people of Medina were pri 
pared to follow the iconoclastic faith. The 
Hashemites, his cousins and relations, long 
fallen from their former greatness into poy 
erty and neglect, one by one yielded to the 
eloquent declamation of Mahomet. Orator 
and poet, he was never without an audience 
He preached to the slave and the noble, the 
aged and the young. His wild bursts of 
rhapsody and wisdom, of keen intelligence: 
and utter frenzy, told of the paradise glow 
ing with rich fields of pleasure, and an in 
ferno hotter than the simoom of the desert 
of immortality, purity, a single deity, and 
an overruling fate.’ Such ideas, presented 
with the intense fervor of an undoubting 
faith by Mahomet and his disciples, could 
not fail to win the favor of the honest and 
the wise, and Abu Bekr, Hamza, Omar, Oth- 
man, were ranged on the Prophet’s side. 
Some of the most eminent of the Meccans 
were found in the ranks of the companions 
of Mahomet. 

Yet, as the Prophet may possibly have 
foreseen, the religious reformation soon as- 
sumed a political aspect, and the enemies 
of the Hashemites may have discovered in 
their secret assemblies the omens of revolu- 
tion. The Koreish keepers of the Kaaba, 
the oligarchy of Mecca, might well have 
feared that with the fall of its idols the 
attractions of the sacred city would pass 
away, that the profits of the pilgrimages 
woul@eaease with the new faith, or at least 
that the Hashemites, led by the illustrious 
Mahomet, would snatch from them by force 
the keys of the sacred places. A persecution 
began. The followers of Mahomet fled from 
the city to Medina, or to Abyssinia. Touch- 
ing legends are told of the pains of the 
martyrs and the constancy of the humble 
converts. Some slaves were exposed to the 
hot sun of Mecea, clad in brazen armor, yet 
were not all won from the faith. A ban was 
laid on the Hashemites. The first Mahom- 
etans gathered together in a safe quarter 
of the city around Abu Talib’s house, and 
were prepared to defend themselves with 
the temporal sword. Fortwo, perhaps three, 
years the Hashemites lived in their retreat, 
impoverished and persecuted, venturing out 
only when the period of pilgrimage insured 
a general peace. They were cut off from 
all friendly intercourse. No one would sell 
them corn. The cries of their hungry chil 
dren were heard by the people, and som 

1 Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Mahomet et le Korat 
calls the religion of Islam “la vraie et sainte doctrine 
que Mahomet est venu précher au monde arabe,” but 
its errors plainly overbalance its truth. Pref., x. 
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ventle hearts gave them charity by stealth. 
lhe Prophet stood among them patient and 
At last they were released and 
e ban removed, but with intense and bit- 
I 


mmovable 


grief Mahomet saw his wife Khadijah 
d his uncle Abu Talib die in the midst of 


eir distresses. He was overborne by a 


ree burst of passion. Accustomed to lean 
the generous support ‘of his two bene- 
ictors, he saw them pass from him with 
tter tears. 
fo Khadijah, Sprenger traces much of 
hat is pure in Islam, and many of the no- 
‘st impulses of the Koran; after her death, 
e thinks there was a plain decline in the 
oral tendencies of the Prophet.’ For twen- 
five years she had watched over herimpul- 
ve husband with parental care, his Egeria 
ind Nor had Mahomet ever 
failed to win her perfect trust. Without 
er love and faith, we may faney, with the 
iographer, he would never have become the 
Prophet of Islam, and in her death mankind 
received a serious wound. 


benefactress. 


Four daughters 
ind two sons* were born to them, of whom 
alone, the famous Fatima, survived, to 
become the wife of Ali and the parent of an 
lustrious and ill-fated line. The death of 
Khadijah left Mahomet once more impover- 
shed and helpless. He found little faith 
Mecea. He wandered away with Zeid to 
reach in the fair gardens of Tayif, but the 
wople drove him away with stones. He 
came back timid, discouraged, and, afraid to 
enter the city, hid once more in the cave on 
the Mountain of Light. Yet such is the in- 
onstaney even of heroic affection that we 
tind the Prophet, two months after his wife’s 
leath, married again to Sawda, another wid- 
ow; and at the same time he seems to have 
betrothed married to the young 
daughter of Abu Bekr, Ayesha, whose jealous 
hatred of Fatima and her descendants was to 
convulse the East with an endless schism. 
\yesha was only six or seven years old, her 
husband fifty, and the disparity does not 
seem to have been noticed by the devout 
Abu Bekr. But Mahomet now heard, what 
vas of signal importance to him, that the 
people of Medina had become converts to 
new faith, or were at least willing to 
receive with favor his devoted disciples. 
He now planned a complete secession from 
Mecca to the friendly city, and, one by one 
© in parties of considerable size, the Ma- 
hometans made their way by night, in dis- 
guise or in various methods of concealment, 
from the hands of their persecutors to the 
valls of Medina. Here they were received 
ith generous hospitality by its people. 
Even the Jews met them with favors. Ma- 


nie 


neen or 


Sprenger, i. 355. Ohne die Liebe und den Glauben 
der Chadija wiire Mohammed nie zum Propheten ge- 
orden, etc. Khadijah has always formed a happy 

nodel of virtue to the Mahometans. 
? Gibbon incautiously enlarges the number to eight. 


homet, Abu Bekr, and Ali, with their fami- 
lies, alone remained at Mecca, and the Proph- 
et waited for a divine command before he 
should commence the memorable journey 
three Mahometans 
had made preparations for their flight. Abu 
Bekr had purchased two switt camels: 
guide was hired. 


Secretly, however, the 


a 
The long path from Mee- 
ca to Medina led through blazing sands and 
stony deserts, a distance of two hundred 
they must fly by 
unknown ways, hidden from their enemies. 
It was time for them to The 
had learned to fear the Prophet 


and a 


and seventy miles, and 


ro. Koreish 
as a rebel 
One night the chiefs, o 
the assassins, came to his house, but found 
only Ali, who slept in the Prophet’s bed. 
Mahomet, alarmed, had gone to the home of 
Abu Bekr. They descended together to the 
street, in the shade of evening, from a back 
window, passed through the suburbs of the 
city, climbed a lofty 


reformer. 


mountain, and 

hey were pursued. The en- 
the mouth of the cave; but a 
pigeon laid its eggs at the entrance, a spider 
wove its web across the rock, and the Mee- 
cans, deceived, passed on. “We are but 
two,” said the trembling Abu Bekr, “and 
shall “ There third,” 
said the Prophet, “ for God is with us.” 

In June, the 20th, 622, two swift camels 
came stealthily to the foot of Mount Thaur, 
climbed its barren side, and bore away the 
two Mahometans toward Medina. The Hegi- 
ra is one of those epor hs in the history of the 


crept 
into a cave. 
emy came to 


be discovered.” is a 


world that are of more importance than the 
shock of armies and the fate of battles, and 
invention, discovery, science, art, hung trem- 
bling the the swift camels 
bore the fugitives away from their pursu- 
ers. Yet as a pure and peacefai) religion 
the doctrine of Mahomet 
more. 


in balance 


as 


was to exist ho 
The Hegira ¢hanged the Prophet 
into a political chief, bent upon endless war 
with the idolaters of Mecca, preaching the 
efficacy of the temporal sword instead of 
universal charity, hanging like 
flame of destruction 


a blazing 
the nations, the 
In 
the Middle Ages it was usual to look upon 
Mahomet as a frightful demon and the spir- 
it of destruction. 
unjust. 

minished 


over 
omen of bloodshed, desolation, despair. 


Nor was the conception 
The lapse of centuries had not di- 
to our ancestors the terror with 
which they learned that a new prophet had 
arisen in Arabia; that his symbol was the 
crescent and the sword; that the hordes of 
the desert had spread like locusts over the 
fairest and that 
the Arabian impostor or his followers ruled 
over Jerusalem, and menaced Constantino- 
ple and Rome. 

As the two Arabs ride stealthily along the 
sea-coast from Mecea to Medina, unconscious 


regions of Christendom ; 


that the fate of ages and of inventive prog- 
ress hangs upon their safety, we may survey 
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briefly the condition of that world around 
him with whose character and people the 
In the year 


a was still, as ever, unconquered, 


Prophet was wholly unfamiliar. 
622 Arab 
and a fierce spirit of independence had al 
ways marked the wild tenants of the des 
ert Yet that the 
break from their native peninsula to over 


run and subdue the fairest portions of Eu- 


Bedouins should evel 


rope, Asia, and Africa, was a supposition that 


could never have been entertained. They 
had never before, as they have never since, 


The 


destroying genius of Mahomet was to unite 


ventured beyond their native sands. 


them for a moment into one animated and 
harmonious body, the conquerors and col 
and the histor- 
ical inference seems to follow that we can 


onists of a decaying world; 
form no complete conception of the powers 
of any separate race when touched by the 
rage of fanaticism and inspired by a poet’s 
fancy. Barbarous, uncultivated, almost un- 
armed, save with the spiritual fire of the 
Koran, the Arabs met armies clad in steel, 
aided by all the appliances of high civiliza- 
tion, led by practiced commanders with un- 
daunted skill and courage, and routed them 
from the Caspian to the Atlantic. Nothing 
could resist their novel tactics, their mount- 
ed squadrons, their flashing cimeters, and 
terrible Kor nearly 
from the Hegira the wild children of the 
their mad race over the 


eries. two centuries 
desert continued 
world, plundering, converting, enslaving, 
destroying. Nor was there any power with- 
in the limits of civilization that could man- 
acle and restrain the hordes of Arab robbers. 

Could Mahomet looked trom the 
shores of the Arabian Gulf upon the condi- 


have 


tion of his contemporaries in 622, he would 
have seen a world broken into hopeless dis- 
order and nations perishing in a general 
barbarism. In England a horde of Saxon 
savages were destroying the remains of Ro- 
man order and the pure germs of Northern 
Christianity, and the papal missionaries in 
Kent had just begun to spread the later su- 
perstitions of Rome over the ruling race. 
France and Spain were passing through a 
not dissimilar process, conquered at once by 
the Northern barbarians and the idols of the 
South. 
age, their fair land covered by forests, the 
birth-place of new empires. There was a fee- 
ble and wicked emperor raling at Constanti- 
nople, for the real virtues and heroism of 
Heraclius seem to have passed away with 
his youth; and he who had overthrown the 
might of Chosroes by a series of wonderful 


The Germans were still rude or sav- 


exploits did nothing to check the advance 
of the Arab legions. Timidity or indolence 
ruled in the councils of the East. Italy still 
obeyed Heraclius, and its popes, unworthy 
sunecessors even of Gregory the Great, sat 
amidst the ruins of Rome, spectacles of mor- 
Rome was almost a deserted city. 


al decay. 
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In Athens a thin horde of robbers occupied 
the home of Pericles, and looked upon tl 

unshattered portico of the Parthenon. Pe; 
sia was fallen into decline; the Greeks sti! 
held Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cyrene, Cat 
but the central power of a great 
government had fallen with the genius of 
Rome, and it was not the valuable 
part of the political labor of the Sarac« 

that they constructed a new fabric from tly 


thage ; 


least 


shattered waste of nations, and gave a sta 
ble government to a large part of mankind 
The Saracenic Empire almost rivaled that 
of Rome ; 
fall, by the swift decay of the people. It 


but it fell, as all despotisms must 


rose and disappeared like some graceful vis 
ion along the path of medieval history. Ye 
it gave to European barbarians an examp| 
of government where life and property wer 
respected, where manners were often gentl 
and conversation sometimes refined. 

Still more memorable was the influenc: 
of the Arabian reformer upon the religion 
of modern Europe, and Christianity owes 
something of its recent progress to the flight 
from Mecea. 
century was a period of intense idolatry 
All over Europe the worship of images had 
grown up amidst 
From the pure adoration of a single deity 
inculeated by Paul and John, men had sunk 
back into the deepest superstition. The 
Christian churches, like the Kaaba, were fill 
ed with idols, relies, the coarsest impostures 
A nail, a single hair, a nap 
kin, a piece of wood, were worshiped as rey 
erently as Al Lat or Ossa, and Rome and 
Constantinople were provided with as ma 
To the tendency of the 
intellect of his time Mahomet was to ad 
minister a swift remedy, and wherever his 
institutions ruled, idols were cast down, and 
the children of Abraham admitted only a 
single deity, beneficent and wise. The Al 
lah of the Prophet would have neither im 
The sword of the 


For the opening of the sevent 


the general ignorance: 


the rudest gods. 


lV 


deities as Mecea. 


ages nor representations. 
Saracens purged Jerusalem from idolatry 
and founded a new 
thought in Europe. 


school of religious 


Leo, in the next cer 


tury, began at Constantinople the wat 
upon images; Charlemagne inspired Get 


many with a terror of idolatry; the Sara 
cens and the Jews scotted at the relics and 
glittering shrines of Christendom; the re 
formers of the North caught up the Arabia 
impulse; the Greek Church confined itselt 
at length to the worship of pictures, and 
the Roman Chureh alone held fast to its 
throng of images or idols, and enforced thei 
claims by a merciless persecution. Whe 
ever the papal arms extended, the churches 


1 From the culture of the Jews, the most civiliz 
people of the time, Mahomet gathered his lea¢ 
ideas. See Deutsch, Islam, p. 329. But the Jews ha 
never been able to spread their ideas to the gentiles, 
nor desired it, 


MAHOMET. 


ere filled with their grotesque and fanci 


| representations of spiritual forms; wher 


er the Saracen came, he dashed in pieces 
e glittering idols; and in every mosque the 
resence of the God of Abraham was recog 
lo teach 


ich a lesson was not without its happy in 


ed by the spiritual eye alone. 


ence upon the revival of a purer Chris 


unity. Cruelty, terror, a severe intoler- 
were to mark the religious progress of 
at 
all the 
SSOnDS of modern reformers have been able 
with 
Mathew might envy the thoroughness with 

lich the Arabs 
om the Caspian to the Atlantic, and made 
f the most 


No temperance 


ice, 


Mohammedanism; yet in one instance 


ist it eradicated a vice which not 


» encountel SUCCESS, A Dow or a 


closed every wine shop 
erfect abstinence the practice « 
vilized part of mankind. 
form was ever so effective as that of Ma- 
omet. But Mahomet inculeated his prin- 
ples with the cimeter, and the heretic who 
uched wine might forfeit the joys of par- 
idise, and be subjected to temporal punish- 
ent It was a bold rebuke to the savage 
of the Northern 
were 


barbarians, whose 


cense 


ists drunken revelries, and whose 
ide banquets usually ended in strife and 
sorder. The morals and the manners of 
the Arabs were at least preferable to those 
of the savage Saxons and Normans. 

But Arab 


eacher were to be in the aery realms of let- 


the chief achievements of the 


rs, and in that world of pure science from 
hich a Newton and a Galileo were to gain 
n insight into the mightiest principles of 
iture, from which a chemical transforma- 
tion was to carry thought from land to land 
id create the novel powers of mechanics. 
ind the chant of the 
iid to be the most practi al of poems, since 


wild Koran may be 
t gave to men chemistry and mathematics.? 
Every Moslem was taught te the 


escendants of the mereantile Arabians; a 


» labor by 


e school was planted by every mosque 
ud for four centuries the keen and subtle 
utelleet of an 
we was directed to the pursuit of science. 
to recall their 
eves, libraries, and schools that 
under the care of the literary yet semi-batr 
but 


industrious and inquisitive 


It is searcely necessary col 


sprang up 


irous tyrants of Bagdad and Cordova; 
he results of this period of study are 
emorable as to deserve to be ranked among 
valuable of human rhe 
themselves with such ardor 


x 


the most labors. 


Moslems gave 


His conception of the unity of G 1d he borroy 
See Geiger, Mohammed t 


Mahomet 


9 
. lod 


doubt, from th 
lenthume, p. 97 


s the Hebrew tradi 


ind 


», De 


borrows 

See, to 

m. 

Vorrede, ii. 
rtus Magnus, 
in wird sich tiberzeugen, dass der grosse Lehrer des 

Mittelalters fast all sein Wissen den M 
tlehnt habe. Gerbert is an equally instructive ex- 
iple. 


Man lee 


aber seinen 


die Werke des Al- 
Libell und 


Sprenger, 
besonders us, 


Silmen 
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to the examination of the laws of nature as 
to the of 


larged or revived algebra; 


invent chemistry; they 


they 


sg 


en restored 


medicine to a scientific rank: and so infi 


nite and wonderful 


so their 
inventions and discoveries that by their con- 
France they 
looked InAgICLANS 


No one 


of Malmesbury and his monkish authorities 


were various 


temporaries in and England 


were uniformly upon 


but 


ais 
and sorcerers Satan, William 
tell us, could produc e the strange machines, 
the curious fearful 
of the Arabs The tinest intellects of early 
Europe naturally turned to the Mahometan 
for 
and Albertus Magnus and Pope Syl- 
vester II. learned from Spain the principle s 
ot 
chemistry 


books, and the 


powers 


schools instruction in elementary 


scl- 
ence 
arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, and 
with which they astonished and 
awakened the barbarians of the North. Pope 
Sylvester, as the scholar Gerbert, had gain- 
ed the Arabs the 
science, but the art of teaching. 


from not only secrets of 
His school 
at Rheims was attended by the son ot Hugh 
Capet and the heir of the German Empire. 
The ure nius of Mahomet enlight« ned the two 
royal lines of Germany and France; Europe 
borrowed its science from Cordova and its 
literature from the amorous strains of Mos- 
lem poetry; and the mental supremacy of 
the Arabs of the tenth and ele 


ries may be traced in the superstitious awe 


venth centu- 


with which the priests and monks looked 
their own scholars who had 
Arab schools. It 
city of Seville, the centre of magic and in- 


upon greatest 


studied in the was in the 
cantations, the chronicler! relates, that Ger- 
bert learued to surpass Ptolemy in the use 
of the 
or Firmicius in astrology, that he acquired 


astrolabe, Aleandrieus in astronomy, 


the art of calling spirits from the infernal 


world, or became admirable in arithimetie, 


astronomy, geometry, and music. These 
arts, told, he 
Gaul, where they had 
lete. Otho of Germany and Robert of France 


were his disciples, 


we are revived in France or 


become wholly obso- 
But all this mental su- 
premacy had 
with Satan, and from the wicked practices 
of the Saracens. his Arab familiars he 


hidden 


fabulous 


Gerbert won by a compact 
By 
was able to discover treasures and 
himself with 


once, when he was Pope, he clove the earth 


cover wealth; and 
at Rome, and descended into a magnificent 
palace below, filled with gems and gold.’ 
Yet the guilty Pope was at last borne away 
by his familiar spirits, and his soul perishes 
in eternal tortures. It was thus that Arabic 
scholars of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries appeared to the barbarous Europeans. 
But they held 
modern progress, and are the real ancestors 


in their hands the keys of 


1 William of Malmesbury. 
2 Will. Mamles. (a.p. 
with all the 
He wrote about 1140. 


1002) tells the 


tory of Pope Syl- 


vegter malevolence of his order against 


science, 
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of the Newtons and Galileos, the Fultons 
With- 
out a Hegira, chemistry must have slumbered 
for ages, and the telegraph and the steam- 
engine, the printing-press and the free 


and Morses, of the era of invention. 


school, might have remained hidden among 
the secrets of nature until the twentieth 
century. 

Unconscious of the future, trembling for 
his life, the Prophet, with Abu Bekr his “sole 
companion,” rode swiftly along the sandy 
track until he reached the sea. An Arab 
woman sitting at the door of her tent gave 
them milk. A single scout of the enemy 
met them and fled. Medina at last appear- 
ed over the desert; the Hegira ended, and 
the weary travellers found repose. But from 
this moment Mahomet was no longer the 
simple seer or prophet crying in the wilder- 
ness; new revelations had come to him; and 
at Medina he unsheathed the sword of venge- 
ance against a guilty world. “The Koran 
or death!” was to be the war-ery of the no- 
mad race as it clove, like a cimeter of Da- 
mascus, the perishing form of classic civili- 
zation. At Medina, Mahomet assumed the 
power of a temporal prince; his prolific 
tongue poured forth a new series of poetic 
ravings; the Koran grew by a ceaseless tide 
of contradictory revelations, and was swell- 
ed to gratify the momentary impulses, fears, 
or wishes of its author. Never, indeed, was 
there so strange a mass of vanity, of folly, 
confusion, and plain common-sense. Once 
Mahomet had yielded to terror or convic- 
tion, and worshiped the idols of Mecca; the 
next moment he repents, and covers them 
with denunciation. For every new mar- 
riage a fresh revelation was required; when 
his followers murmured, they were astound- 
ed by some unexpected reproof from the an- 
gels. In his stronghold at Medina, Mahomet 
became a robber chief, plundering the un- 
believing tribes, and enriching the faithful 
with their spoil. He chanted, like Tyrtzeus, 
to no inattentive audience. The fairest re- 
gions of Arabia gave up their camels, sheep, 
and goats, their slaves and gold, to the sue- 
cessful Prophet, and the Koran rang with 
the shouts of triumph. At length the aris- 
tocracy of Mecca, against whom Mahomet 
had gradually arrayed the chief tribes of 
Arabia, began to feel that no hope remained 
to them but in open war. The rebel and 
reformer, the son of the abject Hashemites, 
and the founder of an Arab democracy, was 
fast gaining a strength that even the cour- 
age of the fierce Koreish could not resist. 
A war raged between Mecca and Medina. 
Che two Arab capitals were the centres, one 
of conservative idolatry, and one of a puri- 
tanical reform. One proclaimed the mirac- 
ulous virtues of Al Lat and Ossa; the other 
celebrated the one unchanging God. The 
war raged with various vicissitudes. At last, 
at the head of an army of ten thousand men, 
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full of fierce ardor, cruel, mad, impulsive, t] 
Prophet began his final return to the city | 
seems to have loved with untiring devotio 
Medina he had named in gratitude “ the Cit 

of the Prophet ;” but to Mecca he turned ; 

the holy shrine of the Arab faith. His fore; 

were irresistible: the Koreish submitted ¢ 

the religion and the temporal rule of the ex 
ile. Except for some fierce bursts of nativ: 
cruelty, Mahomet treated his fellow-towns 
men with lenity; but every idol was banis! 

ed with ignominy from the Kaaba, and onl) 
the mysterious black stone and some venera 
ble rites remained to indicate the star an 
stone worship which had once blended wit! 
the faith of Abraham. 

The Prophet and Vicegerent of God, infa 
lible, wielding, like a Boniface or an Inno 
cent, the temporal and the spiritual sword 
Mahomet, in the year 630, was already th: 
most potent and famous of the princes ot 
the East. From his-native valley he sent 
out his embassadors to the neighboring na 
tions, commanding them to submit to the 
law of the Koran and obey the Prophet ot 
the Lord. They passed unharmed to Per 
sia, Abyssinia, Syria, and startled the Em 
peror Heraclius with the tidings of a revo 
lution that was to fall with heavy disasters 
upon his feeble descendants; and a tradi 
tion related that the famous Emperor of 
Rome was not unwilling to accept the ti 
dings of a new revelation and a Meccan o1 
acle. But the last years of Mahomet wer 
passed in constant warfare, and it was by) 
the temporal arm that his faith was prop 
agated and his power assured. He was a 
conqueror rather than a priest; his mission 
aries, bands of nomad robbers; his creed, a 
fierce inculeation of selfish greed. Some 
times he led his military expeditions in pet 
son, but his timidity and his want of skill 
were often rewarded with serious disasters 
He subdued the rich fields of Tayif, and 
made it pay a heavy tribute to the Meccan 
rulers; he invaded the confines of the Greek 
Empire, but retreated somewhat inglorious 
ly before the Christian armies. Yet his fol 
lowers had long learned to trust with un- 
failing confidence to the venerable see 
whose name was already illustrious in all 
Oriental lands, and who had made Arabia 
the centre of a power that was evidently 
destined to rule over the early home of the 
human race. Countless pilgrims began to 
throng to the holy city, and its avaricious 
people must have rejoiced in a rich plunde! 
of the incautious strangers. Its name was 
repeated from land to land. The Meccans 
were enriched by the tributes of the con 
quered territory. Trade, wealth, activity 
must have marked the city in the last years 
of the reign of Mahomet. Vast projects of 


universal conquest filled the minds of its rul- 
ers. The savage Koreish, now the firm ad 
herents of the Prophet, were eager to spread 





MAH( 


faith and reap its rewards through the 
rand languid cities of Syria, and all the 
rid seemed to offer an easy prey to the 
Like the cave of Ali Baba, the cleft 
the rock was filled with the spoils of na- 
ns, and all Mecea gleamed with the treas- 
es of art or industry stolen from the pal- 
s and cities of the infidels. 


siem, 


In the midst of his obedient and grateful 
at 
had tended goats to win a scanty living, 


vital, o1 Mecea, under the hills where 
Mahomet ruled with barbaric equity, and 
ll retained some traces of puritan auster- 
Of all the wealth of gold and gems, 
stones and cloths of gold, brought in 
marauders, he took noth- 
He divided the plunder among his 


his successful 
owers, or devoted it to sacred purposes. 

le lived in extreme and almost abject pov- 
His house was a poor cottage cover- 
but around it were the eleven 
mes, equally plain, of his various wives. 
His food was chiefly dates and water. 
eral was he to the poor that his own fam- 

y were sometimes in want and his children 
and, with the riches of the East un- 


by leaves ; 


So 


ngry, 
er his control, the patient enthusiast pre- 
rred to live in constant His dress 
is plain, his carriage modest. Though more 
‘tent than Heraclius or the kings of Abys- 
he would have neither throne nor di- 
At sixty he showed few traces of 
A few white hairs marked his 
mple beard, and a faithful follower had 
vept when he first discovered them. Yet 
e Prophet to all Arabia seemed the fair- 
st of human beings—more beautiful than 
the noonday, more gracious than a heaven- 


need. 


lla, 


y messenger; and it has been the curious 
ibor of all later ages to penetrate that sin- 
lar intellect, to read its designs, and dis- 
over with what sentiment, whether of pity, 
ontempt, or zeal, whether as an impostor, or 
enthusiast, or a madman, Mahomet survey- 
d the devoted and ever-increasing throng 
f his adherents, as tribe after tribe and na- 
on after nation took up the ery, “ Allah 
id his Prophet.” The author of the revo- 
ition has proved to all students of history 

insoluble mystery. 
eed attempt no decision. 


Of this question we 
It is sufficient 
to know that Mahomet was a man, that he 
shared in all human errors and rose to no 

vine height, that he was governed by hu- 

in passions, and through human passions 
his control of the impulsive races of 

e East. 

Yet it is rather as an author’ than a hero 
that Mahomet lives with posterity; and at 
Mecca and Medina, in the midst of ceaseless 

res and toils, he found leisure to compose 

poem and a book that was to take its piace 
the side of the iliad and the Vedas. Nor 


nm 


Saint-Hilaire, p. 29. Le monument le plus grave 4 
1 fois et le plus authentique—c’est le Coran; il est 
euvre personelle de Mahomet, etc, 


MET. 


had he, like Milton or Homer, to wait for a 
posthumous fame. His vanity 


of an author 


the natural 
was nevetT of 


lavishing praises upon his own production. 


Vanity weary 
He pointed to the Koran as the proot ot his 
divine he challenged his foes to 
write something as musical, as graceful, and 
sublime. 


HLLSSLON | 


Nor was his challenge accepted. 
To his followers and to all Mahometans the 
Koran has seemed so divinely eloquent as 
Its Arabie 
is of such unrivaled purity as to be suited 


to be the voice of God himself. 
only to heavenly tongues, Its verse is the 
perfection of harmony, its sentiments the 
noblest that enter the As 
the Greeks! drew all their law, morality, and 


human breast. 
religion from Homer, so every Arab is con- 
tent to lay the foundations 
the precepts of the Koran. 
Mahomet lived 


of society upon 
Already while 
to 
hear his verses repeated by his countrymen 
with rapture. his death their fame 
Even intidels unite 
in admitting that the graceful Arab was a 
poet if not a seer, that he said many wise 
and useful words, and that the 
the work of an and eager 
struggling in the 


he had the satisfaction 
Since 


has steadily increased. 


Koran 
intelleet 
midst of barbarism to at- 
tain some traits of humanity, and in the 
midst of mental darkness aiding the hand 
of progress.* 

At Medina, in his sixty-third year, Ma- 
homet died, stricken with fever, in the arms 
of his beloved Ayesha. His followers look- 
ed upon his death as something frightful and 
incredible. They refused to believe that he 
could be bound by the common law of na- 
ture. With rage and despail they followed 
him to the tomb. Yet it is plain that Ma- 
homet died not too soon; that, like Solomon, 
had not nor 
philosophic; and that the jealousy of Fati- 
ma, his daughter, and Ayesha, his wife, could 
have left him little in his humble 
home. Danger and doubt must have hover- 
ed around the successful usurper; and he 
probably escaped a fate like that of Omar, 
Othman, or Ali. Had he lived longer, en- 
thusiasm might have died and the relig- 
ion perished. But he left his fame in the 
hands of men, young, fierce, fired by plun- 
From the death 
of Mahomet the spread of his doctrine has 
never ceased. 


18 


active 


his wisdom been progressive 


peace 


der, resolute to conquer. 


The number of his followers 
has ever continued to grow. His mission- 
aries have laid aside the sword to assume 
the milder garb of teachers and explorers. 
They are converting the heart of Africa and 
the islands of the Eastern seas, and it is as- 
serted that what Mohammedanism has lost 


in Europe, it has more than replaced among 


! So Philodemus in the Herculanean papyri traces the 
elements of morality to Homer, Mepi tot xa@ 
; or Horace, Quid sit turpe, quid utile, etc. 

2 Noldeke, p. 192, notices its irregularity and its 
doubtful origin. 
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the dark races of Senega! or Borneo, and that 
the Mahometan missionaries are more suc- 
cessful than the Christian in all those bar- 
lands. Edueation 


barous must meet and 


supplant their progress. Wherever knowl- 
edge comes, a purer religion will be demand- 
ed. Yet it would be ungenerous not to allow 
that the labors of the Moslems have been of 
signal use to mankind, or that their Prophet 
was a teacher of rare merit and success. II- 
literate and rude, he has composed a great 
A hundred 
millions of the human race are supposed to 
obey his law. 


poem and founded a new sect 


ive times a day they kneel, 
repeat his prayers, and, with their faces 
turned toward Mecca, adore a single deity. 
Every year a host of worshipers come from 
Africa, Asia, and Europe to visit the holy 
places. They touch with awe the sacred soil 
of Mecca. They seven times around 
the Kaaba, kiss the black stone, and in the 
vale of Mina cast pebbles at the evil spirits 

a relic of the Saban rites. They pause 
before the home of Khadijah, recall the sto- 
ry of their Prophet, survey his simple life, 
and perhaps wander to Medina to meditate 
beside his tomb. 


pac e 


HINTS FOR PRACTICAL 
TROUT-FISHING. 

T this season amateurs and tyros with 
JA out number are enthusiastically en- 
yaged in this exciting and health-giving 
sport. Each, of course, in imagination ex- 
pects to do much better this season than 
last; and those 
who love this pastime, and to enable those 
who do not feel fully posted in all the tech- 
nique 


to lnpsure more success to 


of this science—tor science it is—to 
improve in skill, these lines are penned: 
not that the writer expects that every thing 
here set down will be new to all, but in 
hopes that useful hints may be drawn from 
it by many, and that at least enough useful 
information will be 
perusal. 

I shall confine myself in this article to 
the capturing, in a sportsman-like manner, 
the Salmo fontinalis, commonly called “ brook 


trout.” 


gained to pay for the 


fhis fish is found in greater or less 
numbers in nearly every bubbling running 
brook in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and in other localities 
numerous to mention, where the water flows 
through unoccupied land, or is situated a 


too 


reasonable distance from any town or set- 
tlement. 

Very few are aware how many running 
brooks contain the fish, unknown to even 
the inhabitants of near towns or villages. 
In fact, it may be stated as quite literally 
true that this fish can be captured in al- 
running water, the verdict of 
surrounding farmers of “no trout” to the 
contrary Brooks that 


most any 


notwithstanding. 
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have the name of once containing tro 
almost always have them now, and oft 
the best of fishing is found in those th 
have the reputation of being “fished out 
as it is almost impossible to extermin 
them, and a few years’ rest given to ai 
water where some have been left, re-stox 
it abundantly for the 


piscator’s recre 
tion. Too many fishermen, wishing g« 
fortune, are apt to be led to fish certa 


streams known to the surrounding inhal 
ants, because every body else fishes then 
and years ago, as you will hear, such ar 
such quantities were taken by so and s 
Unless such water is well known to conta 
tish, I would advise the fisherman to pass 
quietly by, and take the first mountain o1 
hill-side brook that he meets of which 
one seems to know any thing, and try his 
luck there. Scarecely any quick -running 
brook is without this fish, unless for two 
reasons—first, if it is well known and pet 
sistently fished; secondly, if it has a say 
mill erected upon it, so that the sawdust 
flows into the stream, the latter in larg: 
quantities always driving out trout. Do 
not, I say, be afraid to try 
The idea, also, that brooks 
pletely fished out is, as a rule, erroneous; 
the water flows often through impenetrab|: 
swamps, or such thick under and over growth 
that it is impossible to fish it its extrem: 
length; hence portions on nearly every 
brook are left year after year untouched 
and unless you can fish the absolute length 
of any given brook, you can not completely 
fish it out. 

Trout are seldom seen, and unless one has 
a pole and line, miles might be travelled be 
side a good brook without seeing a sign of 
the trout within it. Hence the usual cry of 
“no trout in this brook.” The small broo 
trout in running streams seldom breaks wa 
ter, and gives no intimation of his presenc 
as he does in larger and smoother bodies of 
water, and even in the latter it is usually 
only at or near sunset that he is seen o1 
heard, and this generaily when he has at 
tained a size larger than the fish to be found 
in small brooks. 

To enjoy this sport thoroughly one must 
first make up one’s mind not to capture 
many fish beyond seven inches in length; 
the common and usual size will be about 
six inches. Do not despise small brooks. 
One can often kill thirty or forty nice six 
or seven inch trout by following for a mile 
or so a bubbling brook not over eightee! 
inches wide. ‘Trout will exist in water of 
very little depth, and one of the surprises 
to those who do not understand the sport 
is to see fine fish taken from a brook that 
they would, in their ignorance, have pass 
by as contemptible. In these small brooks 
are often little water-falls of a foot or two 
in height, and at the bottom of some a sma! 


new brooks 


can be con 





HINTS FOR PRACTI( 

e of, say, two or three feet ia diameter 
d one or two in depth. In these lurk the 
it. waiting under the shadow of the bank 

for the bait 
ibling down over the miniature fall into 

eir basin; and if this is skillfully done, he 


some large stone to come 


tempted at once to dart from his hiding- 
e and seize upon it. 
ve that I am not 


skilled anglers 


Now you will per- 
writing for those who 
and to 
eat bag, but for those who enjoy open- 


, healthful exercise, and desire to capture 


wish make a 


. sportsman-like manner a nice lot of the 
st size of this delicious fish for cooking 
rposes. 

And now let me try to inform you how to 
pture them without breaking your pole 
losing your tackle or temper. Always, 
There 
iny reasons for this, among others the fol- 
In fishing up stream the bait is 
ontinually coming home to one’s feet after 
every cast, and the nearer it approaches the 
person, the less chance of a bite. 


possible, fish down a stream. are 


wil 


ao 


The con- 
rary is the case in fishing down stream; 
e bait is carried by the current away from 
e fisherman, and his chances of capture 
ire each moment increased, 
and even 
if practicable, it is al- 
ways best to wade in the bed of the stream 
is by this means one can keep the bait in 
the water for long distances without mak- 
g a cast, which, in the localities Iam speak- 
¢ of, almost always, unless skillfully done, 


If the brook is large enough 
n very small ones 


ends in one’s seeing one’s tackle fast to some 
verhanging bough or bush overlapping the 
stream. Again, in fishing up stream, it is 
it 
iny spot one may desire to cast in, unless 
vy standing upon the bank, and the chances 
of capture are thus greatly decreased ; while 


mpossible to keep the bait stationary 


n fishing down stream, one can not only 
iold the bait in any one spot, but by a mo- 
tion of the arm conduct it in any given di- 
rection—sink it toward the bottom, draw it 
up stream, to the right or to the left—t 
empt the hidden trout, the motion of the 
running water upon the bait giving one com- 
ete control of it by the slightest motion 
fthe arm. To be successful in this sport, 
first give up all idea of using artificial flies ; 
there is usually no chance to cast them, and 
very few fish will rise to them, and then only, 
sually, at early morn Use 
vht but very short jointed pole, not 
twelve feet in length, with fine delicate run- 
hing gear and small compact reel; small 


or sunset. a 


over 


ooks, gauged upon silk-worm gut, of any 

ike that one prefers, there being great di- 
versity of opinion on this matter among 
fishermen. The Limerick hook has nearly 
vone out of date, and how it was endured so 
ng is a mystery. The Kirby and Aber- 
deen have taken its place. Put no lead upon 
our line at any time; it kills the artistic 


‘AL TROUT-FISHING. 


and natural motion of bait. Use, 


the most killing bait yet discovered, angle- 
worms; these 


your as 


and may be much improved 


by being kept a few days upon clean moss 


in an uncovered, large-mouthed bottle, that 


they may scour themselves. 


In baiting, do 
not pay the slightest attention to whether 
the point of your hook is covered or not; it 
is of small consequence, or rather it is more 
better 


The 


he takes, 


deadly and not to } 


trout 


e than 
he 
the bait at once, 
alone, You find 
the year round than 
angle-worms, although grasshoppers at cer- 
tain very killing. In baiting, 
take a worm by the middle and pierce the 
hook through 
inch ; 


covered 


otherwise. does not nibble, 


darts; rule, 


as a 


or leaves it severely will 


no more taking bait 
seasons are 

a small portion, say, half an 
then put on another in the same way 
atthe same time. If the fish are very small, 
half a worm treated in this manner will do; 
but a trout has a large mouth, and a large 
bait no doubt attracts. The dangling ends 
of the worms placed as above upon the hook 
have a peculiar and natural motion of their 
own in the water, which a hungry trout is 
utterly unable to resist; while one may, ou 
the other hand, cover the whole hook and 
part of the gut with a worm stiffly strung 
on without motion, and the same trout will 
let it be carried past him by the current 
without winking. 

There is a great science in baiting, and it 
chietly rests in the skill of having the worms 
lively, and with the extremities left dan- 
gling. The bait is often carried over a little 
fall into a smooth deep pool; allow it to 
sink, and all the while it is doing so these 
four of the 
about the clea 
way 


ends two worms are moving 
r water in a much too en- 
for any trout to resist. 
When you have a bite, do not pull at all, but 
strike your fish, as it is called; this is done 
by of the wrist, sharp, short, 
abrupt; not a jerk—a motion which is ecom- 
menced sharply, but ends almost instantly 
andabruptly. Ican liken it only to a quick 
movement of the hand in bringing a foil, in 
It is done by 
bringing the finger-nails, which are down- 
ward, holding the rod, suddenly to the left 
and upward, moving the end of the pole up- 
ward and to the left some one or two feet. 
Having struck thus, you will in most cases 
have captured your fish. Be in no hurry to 
land him; that is a simpler thing to do; you 
can do it at your leisure, stepping back to 


ih 


ticing chance 


a motion 


fencing, from tierce to carte. 


a sure foundation should you be in an un- 
comfortable position in reaching to make 
the cast, or make any other disposition that 
you desire before raising your fish gently 
The 
mistake often made by those who do 
not understand this sport is to pull the mo- 
ment they have a bite; the result usually is 
to see the trout wind himself round about 


from the water, thence to your creel. 


great 
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some limb overhead, or if he fail to be hook- 
ed, which is often the case in pulling, to see 
the bait and hook in the same position, 
causing a loss of time, patience, and too 
often temper, especially when you feel con- 
fident that there are other trout in the pool 
ahead, and become aware of the fact that 
you have got to make a splash and dash and 
complete exposure of yourself to get at your 
dangling line, so that you may fish in vain 
in the same pool afterward. Remember 
that trout are very shy, and once having 
disturbed them, it is useless to fish for them 
in that spot. 

It has been remarked, however, that they 
notice much less any movement in the stream 
than on the bank, and one can make much 
more movement while standing in the bed 
of a brook than could be made from the 
bank. The striking of your fish and landing 
him at your leisure are of great importance. 
Often the overgrowth will be such that you 
can not raise your pole but very slightly 
without getting entangled: here the reel 
comes in play. Quietly reel in your fish to 
within a few feet of the end of your pole, 
and then thrust the latter behind you into 
the water, grasp the line with the left 
hand, and raise the tish from the brook. 
The most tish lost are those that are being 
unhooked and put into the creel. If the 
trout is hooked in the upper jaw, he ean be 
shipped, as it is termed, that is to say, you 
can pull the hook straight out through the 
nose without waiting to unhook, the flesh 
yielding readily to the thin shank of the 
hook and tearing its own way out, there be- 
ing no bone in the upper jaw to stop it. In 
the lower jaw you must always unhook the 
fish, the strong lower jaw-bone preventing 
your snipping him. 

In unhooking, first place the pole lightly 
against the right shoulder, with the butt in 
the water, or, in a very swift current, grasp 
it between the knees. After having caught 
the line with the right hand about one foot 
above the pendent fish, bring him against 
the body on the left side, and confine him 
with the left hand; seize him round the 
body with that hand, thrusting the fore- 
tinger into the gills,if possible. Being firmly 
grasped, raise him so as to slacken the line, 
and unhook with the right hand. A trout 
almost always gives a last convulsive shake, 
quick and unexpected, just about the time 
you have him unhooked, or are passing him 
to the creel, and if you are not fully pre- 
pared for it, back he goes into his native 
element. 

If a fish swallows a hook, do not attempt 
to extract it by the mouth, but step quietly 
ashore, and with the fingers force open the 
gills, detach the hook from the stemach, 
and draw it out gently through the mouth. 
Understanding how to do this will save you 
often much trouble, annoyance, and time. 
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Change your bait quite often, once at leas 
in every fifteen minutes. Spring water so 
kills the worms, and they should be rene we 
Do not fish too long in one place. If y: 
have made no noise in approaching, you wi 
usually have a bite the moment your bait 
flows into a pool, if the trout intend to bit: 
at all. If you get no result in a moment 
two, after moving the line about from rig} 
to left, and sinking the bait, ete., move on 

In walking in the water, push your te 
along. Do not raise them so as to mak: 
noise with the water, or rather concussio: 
for it has been demonstrated that fish car 
not hear, but they can, like deaf people, fe: 
concussion, When you allow your bait 1 
sail into a pool, always glance overhead to 
see how much room you have to land you 
fish in. This foresight often saves you 
trouble after you have hooked your fish. 

Oftentimes you can, by tloating your ba 
and letting out line from your reel, reach 
pool or spot far distant from you withou 
moving your person into the open space it 
tervening. This is often very successful ; 
and your fish onee struck, reel in your line 
to its usual length, so that you can raisé 
your fish with the pole, if the overgrowth 
will permit. 

Of course you are aware that the morn 
ing and evening hours are the best for this 
sport, and a cloudy southerly day the best 
weather; but in well-stocked brooks thess 
fish will feed all day long, and you can get 
a good day’s sport with almost always a 
nice wind-up as the sun goes down. 

If you are so unfortunate as to entangl 
your line over your head by drawing out 
of a pool at a bite, or in casting, and car 
not clear the same, and feel convinced that 
there are fish that you do not care to dis 
turb ahead of you, quietly cut your lin 
where you can reach it, tie on a new hook, 
bait it, and cast again. Your reel should 
contain about forty yards of braided lin 
especially for these contingencies. Two 
persons trying to fish one small brook is a 
nuisance; one alone should fish it. In lat 
ger streams, if two persons fish, it is usua 
for each to fish down to where the other e: 
tered the brook, and then make a detour, 
and enter the same, say, one hundred yards 
ahead of the other, the latter performing 
the same operation when he comes to thi 
water fished by the person ahead of him; 
thus each has equal chance of new water. 
Give your bait plenty of air, and do not 
put water upon it, unless you wish to se 
it shortly putrid and destroyed. Clean 
moist earth is the best. On a warm day, 
by using moss in your creel, you will pr 
serve the fish you kill in a much better state 
than you otherwise would. Dipping the 
creel in the brook water once or twice dur- 
ing the day will do no harm, if the weather 
be very hot. 








INSIDE PLUM ISLAND. 


INSIDE PLUM ISLAND 


We floated in the idle breeze, 

With all our sails a-shiver; 
shining tide came softly through, 

And filled Plum Island River 


The shining tide stole softly up 


Across the wide green splendor, 
Creek swelling creek till all in one 
[he marshes made surrender. 


And clear the flood of silver swung 
Between the brimming edges, 
now the depths were dark, and now 
The boat slid o’er the sedges 


{nd here a yellow sand spit foamed 
Amid the great sea meadows, 
And here the slumberous waters gloomed 


Lucid in emerald shadows. 


While, in their friendly multitude 
Encamped along our quarter, 

rhe host of hay cocks seemed to float 
With doubles in the water. 


Around the sunny distance rose 
A blue and hazy highland, 

And winding down our winding way 
The sand hills of Plum Island— 


The windy dunes that hid the sea 
For many a dreary acre, 

{nd muffled all its thundering fall 
Along the wild South Breaker. 


We crept by Oldtown’s marshy mouth, 
By reedy Rowley drifted, 

But far away the Ipswich bar 
Its white-caps tossed and shifted. 


“ 


THE HOST OF HAY-COOKS SEEMED TO FLOAT 
WITH DOUBLES IN THE WATER,” 


Sometimes W he ird a bittern boom, 
Sometimes a piping plover, 

Sometimes there came the lonesome cry 
Of white gulls flying over 


Sometimes, a sudden fount of light, 
A sturgeon splashed, and fleeting 
Behind the sheltering thatch we heard 
Oars in the rowlocks beating 


But all the rest was silence, save 
The rippling in the rushes, 

The gentle gale that struck the sail 
In fitful swells and gushes 


Silence and summer and the sun, 
Waking a wizard legion, 

Wove as we went their ancient spells 
In this enchanted region 


No spectral care could part the veil 
Of mist and sunbeams shredded, 

That every where behind us closed 
The labyrinth we threaded. 


Beneath our keel the great sky arched 
Its liquid light and azure; 


We swung between two heavens, ensphered 
Within their charmed embrasure. 


Deep in that watery firmament, 
With flickering lustres splendid, 
Poised in his perfect flight, we saw 
The painted hawk suspended, 


And there, the while the boat-side leaned, 
With youth and laughter laden, 

We saw the red fin of the perch, 
We saw the swift menhaden. 


Outside, the hollow sea might ery, 
The wailing wind give warning; 

No whisper saddened us, shut in 
With sunshine and the morning. 


Oh, far, far off the weary world 
With all its tumult waited, 
Forever here with drooping sails 

Would we have hung belated! 
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Yet when the flaw came ruffling down, 
And round us curled and sallied, 
We skimmed, with bubbles on our tra 





Broadly the bare brown Hundreds rose, 
The herds their ho ceeping, 

' And clouds of wings about our mast 
\ 

7 


From Swallowbanks were sweeping 


Bluff before 


While evermore the 


: Grew greenly on our vision, 
‘ Lifting beneath its waving boughs 
‘ Its vrass siopes Elysian. 
; m™ — 
A ve There, all day long, the summer sea 
i 
Crean ing up the shingl 





; long, the airs of earth 
With airs of heaven mingk 


Singing we went our happy way, 

; Sing. ld songs, nor noted 
t Another voice that with us sang 
As wing and wing we floated 


ill hus : ened, while the air 
With musie still was beating, 





inswering tuneful voice, again 
sang repeating 

3 A flight of fluting echoes, sent 

Pi With elfin carol o’er us 


. 
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“THERE, ALL DAY LONG, THE SUMMER BEA CREAMS MURMURING UP THE SHINGLE.” 








More sweet than bird-song in the prim« 
Rang out the sea-blown chorus, 


schind those dunes the storms had heap: 
In all fantastic fashion, 

Who syllabled our songs in strains 
Remote from human passion ? 


What tones were those that caught om 
Filtered through light and distance, 

And tossed them gayly to and fro 
With such a sweet insistence ? 


What shoal of sea-sprites, to the sun 
Along the margin flocking, 

Dripping with salt dews from the deeps, 
Made this melodious mocking ? 


We laughed—a hundred voices rose 
In airiest fairiest laughter; 

We sang—a hundred voices quired 
And sang the whole song after 


One standing eager in the prow 
Blew out his bugle cheerly, 

And far and wide their horns replied 
More silverly and clearly. 

And falling down the falling tide, 
Slow and more slowly going, 

Flown far, flown far, flown faint and fine, 
We heard their horns still blowing 


' J * ACROSS THE SHADOWY MERRIMAO THE CHANNEL LIGHTS CAME STREAMING.” 





POPULAR EXPOSITION OF SOME SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 


Then, with the last delicious note | 
To other skies alluring, 

Down ran the sails; beneath the Bluff 
The boat lay at her mooring. 


Came thev, these subtile powers, to tell 
The poet, at their revels, 

How blest to live delightful days 
Among these meadow levels’ 


Blest as to lead his lonely thought 
Above horizons vaster, 

to the stars, transfigured on 

The awful heights of Shasta! 


( ye 


Dreaming, he loitered still, we thous 
Within his dream’s bright port 

We trifled with the hour, but he 
Had been with the immortals! 


In vain, at night, we sought that sound— 
Stars over us and under 
Through all that watery wilderness 


Building a world of wonder; 


Or darkling, when the light-house 
Its witch-dance kept before us, 
Or when the unseen moon distilled 

Her deathly glamour us 


Or when, the twin lamps of their towers 
Emerald and ruby 
Across the shadowy 


gleaming, 
Merrimac 


The channel lights came streaming 


In vain our lingering halloo, 
Our roundelay untiring, 

No silver ery chimed far or nigh 
Of all that silver quiring. 


Oh, never since that magic morn 
Those strains the boatman follows, 
Or piping from the sandy hills, 


Or bubbling from the hollows! 


Yet long as summer breezes blow, 
Waves murmur, rushes quiver, 
Those warbling echoes every where 


Will haunt Plum Island 


River ! 


POPULAR EXPOSITION OF SOME SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 


PART V.—THE DIFFRACTION SPECTRUM. 

J HAT is adiffraction spectrum? Every 
WW person who has read a book on light is 
familiar with the prismatic spectrum, in the 

udy of which Newton displayed his tran- 

endent philosophical powers. The diffrac- 
tion I have had occasion to refer to several 
times in these papers, and since it is less 
known, will now describe it. Some very cu- 
rious phenomena connected with it I have 
personally examined. It carries us to a true 
interpretation of the relations of heat, light, 
and actinism; it offers some important sug- 
gestions respecting the mode of action of 
that most wonderful of all organs, the brain, 
and therefore commends itself to our most 
earnest attention. 

if we look at a candle flame placed ten 
or a dozen feet distant, the eyelids being so 
nearly closed that the eyelashes intercept 
the incoming rays, we see on either side of 
the true image of the flame a succession of 
colored ones—rainbow streaks or fringes, as 
it were. Examining these particularly, we 
find that each of them is blue on the side 
nearest to the true image, and red on the 
more distant. Our investigation will be 
simplified if we consider the action of a 
single eyelash. We can then reason from 
that to the conjoint action of all. 

It is necessary, however, in the first place, 
to recall some facts connected with the wave 
theory of light. The foundations of this the- 
ory were laid by Huyghens, the great Dutch 
philosopher, contemporary with Newton, but 
its construction advanced very slowly, being 
opposed by the great authority of Newton, 
who favored the corpuscular or emission 
theory, and regarded light as consisting of 
particles emitted with excessive velocity 
from shining bodies. Although there were 
facts, such as those connected with double 
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refraction, easily accounted for by the sys- 
tem of undulations, but inexplicable on the 
emission theory, these were put aside, in the 
expectation that they would in the course 
of time be successfully dealt with. It was 
not until the publication of his course of 
lectures on natural and experimental phi- 
losophy by Dr. Young in 1802, in which he 
announced the great discovery of the inter- 
ference of light, that the undulatory theory 
could no longer be overlooked. This dis- 
covery was, however, still ridiculed by the 
Edinburgh Review, and Young’s explanations 
so bitterly attacked that he was constrained 
to publish a pamphlet in reply. Of this it 
is said that only a single copy was sold. 

In 1819, a memoir by Freenel was crowned 
by the French Academy of Sciences. He 
discovered that the vibratory movements in 
the ether constituting light are perpendie- 
ular to the course of the ray. His views are 
embodied in what is now known as the the- 
ory of transverse vibrations. 

The conflict between the rival theories 
was eventually settled by the experiments 
of Fizean and Foucault. On Newton’s prin- 
ciples the particles of light should move 
faster through water than through air; on 
the theory of Huyghens, waves of light must 
move slower in water than in air. The ex- 
periments of the French physicists proved 
that the latter is the case. This may, then, 
be considered as the successful establish- 
ment of the undulatory theory. It has, 
moreover, given that striking proof of its 
truth which may be considered as the cri- 
terion of any theory—the ability to foretell 
results. This it did in the case of the dis- 
covery of conical refraction. 

Light, therefore, consists in the transfer- 
ence of energy or force, not in the transfer- 
ence of matter. 
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From this brief historical sketch we may 
now turn to a mechanical representation of 
the facts. 

The cause of light is an undulatory move- 
ment taking place in the ethereal medium. 
That such a medium exists throughout all 
space seems to be proved by astronomical 
facts. It exerts a resisting agency on bod- 
ies moving init. From its tenuity we should 
expect that it would scarcely impress any 
disturbance on the great planetary masses, 
but on light gaseous cometary bodies it pro- 
duces a perceptible action. The comet of 
Encke, of which the period is about 1200 
days, is accelerated in each revolution by 
about two hours. As there is no other ob- 
vious cause for results of this kind, astrono- 
mers have very generaily looked upon them 
as corroborative proofs of the existence of a 
resisting medium—that universal ether to 
which so many other facts point. 

Through this elastic medium undulatory 
movements can be propagated as sounds 
may be transmitted through the air. It 
must be clearly understood that the ether 
and light are different things, though popu- 
larly they are often confounded; the latter 
is merely the effect of movements in the 
former. Atmospheric air is one thing, and 
the sound that traverses it another. The 
air is not made up of the notes of the gamut, 
nor is the ether composed of the seven colors 
of light. 

Across the ether, undulatory movements, 
resembling in many respects the waves of 
sound in the atmosphere, pass with prodig- 
ious velocity. From the eclipses of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites as interpreted by Romer, and 
from the aberration of the fixed stars as 
interpreted by the grand discovery of Brad- 
ley, it appears that the rate of the propa- 
vation of light, or the velocity with which 
these waves advance, is about 186,000 miles 
in a second. We are not, however, to un- 
derstand by this that the ethereal particles 
rush forward in a rectilinear course at that 
rate. Those particles, far from advancing 
onward, remain stationary- 


a = 
pet Sf 
Y = é 


7) aed 


SS i 


Fig. 1 


If we take a long cord, a b, Fig. 1, and 
having fastened it by its end b to a fixed 
obstacle, agitate the end a up and down, the 
cord will be thrown into wave-like motions, 
passing rapidly from one end to the other. 
This may afford us a rude idea of the nature 
of the ethereal movements. The particles 
of which the cord is composed do not ad- 
vance or retreat, though the undulations 











are rapidly passing. Such an illustration 
shows that there is no transfer of matte 
from a to b, but there is a transfer of fore; 
The energy that was exerted at a is deliy 
ered at b. Moreover, it illustrates the dif. 
ference between the theories of Newton a: 
of Huyghens. On the former, the materia! 
particles of which the cord consists should 
be translated from a to b; on the latte: 
the energy or force. 

So, too, if on a surface of water we make 
a tapping motion with the finger, circular 
waves are propagated, which, expanding as 
they go, soon reach the sides of the vesse| 
which holds the water. A light object, such 


,as a small shaving of wood, is not swiftly 


drifted forward by the waves; it simply 
rises up and sinks down as they flow be- 
neath it, but so far as advance is concern- 
ed, it is entirely motionless. We see, there- 
fore, that there is a wide difference between 
the motions of a wave and the motions of 
particles among which it is passing. They 
retain their places, but it flows rapidly for- 
ward. 

A distinction is to be made between tho 
terms vibration and undulation. In the 
case of the cord represented by Fig. 1, the 
vibration is indicated by the movement ex- 
erted by the hand at the free extremity, a; 
the undulation is the wave-like motion that 
passes along the cord. Each constituent 
part of the cord also vibrates. In the illus- 
tration derived from water, the vibration is 
represented by the tapping motion of the 
finger, the undulation by the resulting wave, 
of which the constituent portions also move 
up and down. Throughout the ethereal 
medium each particle vibrates, and trans- 
mits the undulatory effect to the particles 
all around it. 

This constitutes what is known as “tho 
principle of Huyghens.” It may be thus ex- 
pressed: “When an undulatory movement 
is propagated through an elastic medium, 
every particle imitates the movement of the 
particle first excited. But every particle 
stands, in regard to the adjoining ones, in 
exactly the same relation that the first par- 
ticle did to its neighbors, and consequent- 
ly must exert upon those that surround it 
exactly the same influence as did the first. 
Every vibrating particle is, therefore, to be 
regarded as if it were the originally excited 
particle of a wave system. Thus all points 
of a wave, b b, Fig. 2, coming from an orig- 
inal centre of disturbance, a, may be regard- 
ed as new centres of disturbance, and from 
them an innumerable series of elementa- 
ry waves of equal size will have formed, 
represented by the little ares. The circle 
d d described around the centre a, which 
all these elementary waves simultaneously 
touch, represents the limit to which the 
wave movement has at that instant been 
propagated. The vibration which prevl- 





ak 
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ously affected the wave b b is now trans- 
ferred to dd, at which all the elementary 
waves have arrived in the same condition 
of vibration. The wave b b has thus prop- 
agated itself, by means of the elementary 
waves, in the same form and with the same 
rapidity, to dd, as if it had proceeded direct- 
ly from the original point of disturbance, a. 
It might, therefore, seem immaterial wheth- 
er we admit a direct propagation of a single 
wave centre outward or an indirect propa- 
gation by innumerable intervening waves. 
But the latter alone is true, for it considers 
the relations of all the particles of the un- 
dulating medium. The former leads to the 
conception of a direct propagation along a 
single straight line, that is, the possible ex- 
istence of a single ray of light. The latter 
requires a consideration of the action which 
every particle of the ethereal medium must 
exert upon all the adjoining ones, and ac- 
cording to it the existence of an isolated 
ray of light is impossible.” 

To refer again to the simple illustration 
given in Fig. 1, it is obvious that there is 
an infinite variety of directions in which 
we may vibrate that cord or throw it into 
undulations. We may move it up and down, 
or horizontally right and left, and also in 


an infinite number of intermediate direc- | 


tions, every one of which is perpendicular 
or transverse to the length of the cord, as 
cc,dd,ee, ff, Fig.3. This is the peculiarity 
of light. The ethereal vibrations are trans- 
verse to the course of the ray; and in this 


it differs from sound, of which the vibrations | 


are normal, that is to say, executed in the 


direction of the resulting wave, and not at 
right angles to it. 

This great discovery of the transverse vi- 
brations of light was that to which I have 
previously alluded as made by Fresnel. It 


is the fundamental fact of the whole theory | 
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of optics, and offers so simple but brilliant 
an explanation of so many of the phenomena 
of light that the undulatory theory is by 
some writers designated the theory of trans- 
verse vibrations. 

It may, however, be remarked that though 
light consists of rays originating in these 
transverse motions, it is not impossible that 
there may be other phenomena correspond- 
Since 
the time of Fresnel several great mathema- 
ticians have shown that we ought not to 
overlook them. In the same manner there 
may be motions in the air due not to normal 
but to transverse vibrations, though to these 
our ear is perfectly deaf. It is a most in- 
teresting reflection, as showing the previs- 
ion, the foresight, of science, that organs 
of vision and organs of hearing may possi- 
bly be constructed on types differing from 
those of ours—eyes that can perceive nor- 
mal vibrations in the ether, ears that can 
distinguish transverse sounds in the air. 

Lights differ from other in two 
striking particulars—brilliancy and color. 
These are determined by certain affections 
or qualities in the waves. On the surface 
of water may wave not an 
inch in altitude, or others, as the saying is, 
“mountains high.” Under these circum- 
stances waves are said to differ in amplt- 
tude, and transferring this illustration to 
the case of light, a wave the amplitude of 
which is great impresses us with a sense of 
intensity or brilliancy; but a wave the am- 
plitude of which is small, is less bright. A 
rude illustration may perhaps convey a 
clear idea of this. The cord a b, Fig. 1, may 
be agitated by movements of the hand 


each 


we have a 


| within the limits of an inch, or by others 


that extend to a foot. The former will give 


|rise to waves of small, the latter to waves 


of greater, intensity. 

By the length of a wave upon water is 
meant the that intervenes from 
the crest of one wave to that of the next, 
or from one depression to the next. Thus, 
in Fig. 4, from a to b, or, what is the same, 
from c to d, constitutes the length of a wave. 


distance 


a d 
a" in, Yaa aa y” al ~ F og 
7 Ke ed Nee off Vo 
Fig. 4 


In the ether the length of the waves de- 
termines color. This may be rigorously 
proved, as we shall see when we come to 
the methods by which the absolute lengths 
of undulations are ascertained. It will then 
be found that the longer waves impress the 
mind as red light, the shorter as violet, and 
those of intermediate magnitudes produce 
the other colors. 

Two rays of light, no matter how brilliant 
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they are separately, may be brought under 
such relations to one another as to destroy 
each other’s effect, and produce darkness. 
Light added to light may produce darkness. 
It was the investigation of this wonderful 
phenomenon by Dr. Young that led him to 
the discovery of interference. 

We meet with a similar effect in acoustics. 
Two sounds may bear such a relation to 
each other that they shall produce silence, 
and two waves on the surface of water may 
so act on each other that the water shall 
not move. 

If two waves of sound produce silence, or 
two waves of light produce darkness, they 
are said to have iuterfered with each other. 
We can gather an idea of the mechanism 


of interference by considering the case of 


waves upon water, in which, if two undv- 
lations encounter each other so that the 
crest of the one corresponds to the trough 
of the other, they mutually neutralize each 
other, though, after the interference is over, 
they proceed as if they had not met. Let 
us examine more critically this affair of 
interference: it leads us at once to an ex- 
planation of the diffraction spectrum, to 
which we have been, in the foregoing para- 
graphs, gradually approaching. 

If two systems of waves of the same 
length encounter cach other, after having 
come through paths of equal length, they 
will not interfere. Nor will they interfere 
even though there be a difference in the 
length of their paths, provided that differ- 
ence be equal to one whole wave, or 2, 3, 
4, ete. 

But if two systems cf waves of equal 
length encounter each other after they have 
come through paths of unequal length, they 


may interfere, and that interference will be | 


complete or total when the difference of the 
paths through which they have come is 
half a wave, or 1}, 24, 3}, ete. 








P Fig. 5 


These cases are respectively shown at 
a band e d, Fig. 5, at the point of encoun- 
ter, x. 


ly correspond, and there is no interference ; 
but in the first case, at the point of en- 


counter, x, the two systems are in opposite 


In the second instance, e d, the two | 
sets of waves are in the same phase; that is, | 
their concavities and convexities respective- | 
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| phases, the convexity of the one correspond 
ing with the coneavity of the other, and in 
terference takes place. 


Fig. 6 








Upon these principles we can readily 
count for the remarkable results of the fo 
lowing experiment. From a lucid point,S 
Fig. 6, let rays of red light emerge, and in 
them let there be placed an opaque object, 
a b—a cylindrical body, seen endwise in t] 
figure. At some distance beyond this let 
there be a screen of white paper, ¢ d, to 1 
ceive the shadow of the opaque object. It 
might be supposed that this shadow should 
be of a breadth included between 2 y, b 
cause the rays, 8 a,8 b, which pass the sid 
of the obstacle, a b, impinge on the paper 
those points. It might further be expect: 
that within the space 2 y the shadow should 
be uniformly dusky or dark, but, on exan 
ing it, such will not be found to be the case. 
It is much broader than it ought to be, and 
| both in its middle regions and in those ex- 
| terior to its proper geometrical limits con- 


| 
} 


sists of a succession of bright red and dark 
stripes, as was first discovered by the Ital- 
ian Grimaldi. In its central part, at e, there 
is a bright stripe, this is succeeded on each 
j side by a dark one, this again by another 
| bright one, and so on alternately. Thus 
| the light must have doubled round to the 
back of the opaque obstacle, in this 
resembling sound, which easily dou- 
bles round a corner. Newton had af- 
firmed that light could not thus pass 
to the back of an obstacle, and this 
furnished one of his most formidable 
objections to the undulatory theory. 

Sounds easily pass round a corner, 
and are heard though an obstac! 
intervene. Waves upon water pass 
round to the back of an object on 
which they impinge, and the undula- 
tions of light in the same mannet 
flow round at the back of the eylin- 
drical object ab. Now it is plain that the 
two series of waves which have passed from 
the sides ef the obstacle to the middle of its 
shadow—that is, along the lines a e, b « 
have gone through paths of equal length, 
and therefore when they encounter at the 
point e they will not interfere, but exalt 
sach other’s effect. 


| 


~ 
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Leaving this central point, e, and passing 
f,it is plain that the systems of waves 
it have come through the paths af, bf, 
ve come through different distances, for 
is longer than af; and if this difference 
equal to the length of half a wave, they 
l, when they encounter at the point f, 
terfere with and destroy each other, and 
ark stripe must result. 
Beyond this, at the point g, the waves 
m each side of the obstacle, a g, b g, again 
but if 
difference be equal to the length of one 
hole wave, they will not interfere, and a 
bright stripe results. 
Reasoning in this manner, we can see that 


» come through unequal paths; 


e interior of such a shadow consists of il- 
minated and dark stripes alternately: il- 
minated when the light has come through 
iths that are equal, or that differ from each 
ther by 1, 2, 3, ete., waves, and dark when 
ie difference between them is equal to 4, 
+, 24, etc., Waves. 
What has been said as regards the bright 
and dark stripes between e and x might be 
peated for the and y, 
ich also presents a similar alternation. 
That it is the interference of the light 
ming from the opposite sides of the opaque 


space between e 


ject which is the cause of these phenom- 
1 is proved by the fact that if we place 
1 opaque screen on one side of it so as to 
prevent the light passing, ali the fringes 
isappear. 

rhe experiment just related enables us 
to explain how the length of a wave of light 

iy be determined. If we measure the dis- 

that 

‘the obstacle to the first bright stripe, g 
he difference in the length of those lines is 
We might 
mploy the second bright stripe ; the differ- 
ce then would be equal to two waves. 


nees ag and bg is, from the sides 


ual to the length of one wave. 


In practice, however, there are better 
thods of doing this; it not be 
sy to execute the measures in the manner 


would 


described with exactness; but I have 


ere 


preferred this mode of presenting the sub- 


ct, as it enables us to see very clearly the 
rinciple involved. 

Now if, instead of using red light radia- 

¢ from the lucid point 8, we use other 
olored lights, yellow, green, blue, ete., in 
succession, it will be found that the wave 
ngth differs in each case, that it is great- 


st in 
light. 
And if, instead of using a single obstacle or 
re, a number of very fine ones be stretched 
de by side on a frame parallel to each other, 
ey constitute what may be spoken of as 
grating. This, indeed, was the apparatus 
which Fraunhofer, the discoverer of the dif- 
fraction spectrum, first employed. Around 
0 screws, a, a (Fig. 7), having similar and 
very close threads, he wound a very fine wire, 


the red and smallest in the violet 
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b b, so that in the in- 
terval, c¢ c, between 
the the 
cessive strands of the 


screws suc- 
wire were very close 
and parallel to each 
other. The analogy 
of construction 

: I 
to the eyelashes may o 
be readily 
found that 
obtained by 


1 
this 


Subs« 


he 


& Was 


perceived. 
a much better contrivan 


quentiy 


ruling with a diamond on a 
piece of flat glass straight lines close and 
parallel to each other. The 
represented the wires of the former instru- 
ment, and the be- 
tween them the interspaces. 


The ruling of such lines so 


lines so drawn 


intervals of clear glass 
as to consti- 
tute a good grating or gitter is one of the 
most delicate difticult of 

problems ; it has exercised the ingenuity of 
the The 


surfaces of the glass must be truly plane, 


and mechanical 


most skillful mechanical artists. 
and the screw of the ruling apparatus per- 
fect in its form and correct in its action; it 
must be driven by a uniformly acting motor 
The quality of the diamond is very 
important; it must not lose its point or edge 


power. 
too readily, or the lines of the grating it is 
to each other. 
The figure of its cutting part is of the ut- 
most moment, as on it depends the figure or 
form of the groove or scratch that is made. 

Mr. Rutherfurd, of New York, has succeed- 
ed most perfectly in overcoming these difli- 
culties, and by an exquisite machine of his 
own invention and has pro- 
duced the most perfect gratings hitherto 
made. Inthe hope of promoting an experi- 
mental study of the diffraction spectrum, 
and thereby increasing a knowledge of the 
nature of light, he has generously presented 
many of these invaluable and otherwise in 
accessible instruments to those who could 
make suitable use of them. 
is under great obligations to him. 

The grating I employed in the experi- 
ments hereinafter related was made for me 
by Mr. Saxton, at the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia, more than thirty years ago. 
Though from the work it did for me I can 
not but speak of it with admiration—it en- 
abled me to make the first photograph that 
was ever executed of the diffraction spec- 
trum—yet it was far from being equal to the 
magnificent ones of Mr. Rutherfurd. This 
grating was five-eighths of an inch long and 
one-third of an inch in breadth. Mr. Ruth- 
erfurd’s gratings have in some specimens 

7,240 lines to the inch. I had found pre- 
viously to 1843 that it is more advantageous 
practically to use a reflecting than a trans- 
parent grating, and accordingly I silvered 
mine with mercury-tin amalgam, such as is 
used in ordinary looking-glasses. Mr. Ruth- 
erfurd’s reflecting gratings are coated with 


making will not be similar 


construction, 


In this, science 
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pure silver, by an operation more recently 


discovered. 


I will now relate the use of these gratings, | 


and describe some of the important discov- 
eries made by them. 
Let a beam of light, S A’, Fig. 8, pass 


through a narrow slit, 8, and fall perpendic- | 


ularly on the ruled grating, G, the lines of 
which are parallel to the sides of the slit. 
Concentric with the middle line of the grat- 
ing let there be placed a circular zone or 
screen, Q’, Q”, Q’”, Q’”, of white paper, 
through which there is an opening at A, to 
admit the intromitted beam. 

A beam of parallel rays passing along SG 
will give a bright image of the slit S when 
it impinges on the screen at A’. This is the 
image by transmission. It would also give 
another similar image at A, were it not for 
the opening arranged there. This is the 
image by reflection. Also from G, as from a 


central axis, there fall upon the cylindrical | 
paper zone, covering its surface all over, an | 


infinite number of radiations. 
These effects are seen with much more 
precision if there be placed behind the grat- 


ing a convex lens, or, still better, if the lens | 


be the objective of a telescope. 

Now the eye can only be impressed by 
special radiations consisting of waves of a 
determinate length. 


those that impart to it a sensation of red on 
To all | 
Then, though the whole 


one hand, and of violet on the other. 
others it is blind. 
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—_—_—_——| If the 


Its vision is limited to | 





| paper zone is receiving radiations of eve; 
| kind, the eye selects out only those that it 
can perceive, and, as a result, sees in thy 
four quadrants, Q’, Q”, Q’”, Q’”’”, those only 
| for which it is fitted. 

It follows, therefore, that at A’ there is 
white image of the slit S, and to the right 

and left of this there are equal 
spaces, p, p’, completely dark. 
Beyond, and symmetrically o 
each side, there is a series of 
spectra, v 1, v' 1’, vw” vr”, etc., 
which the violet ends are near 
est A’, and the red ends most 
distant. These spectra are des 
ignated respectively as being of 
the Ist, 2d, 3d, ete., order. On 
each side the 1st spectrum is 
separated from the 2d by an ob 
seure space, rv’, which is shorter 

\ than the first dark spaces, p, p’, 
Q \ and the red end of the 2d spec- 

trum is overlapped by the violet 
\\ of the 3d. In like manner thx 
| 3d is overlapped by the 4th, ete. 
intromitted ray be of 
| sunlight, and a convex lens or 
|| small telescope be used, the dark 
// Fraunhofer lines are 

these spectra. 

Vi Such are the results seen in 

m ff the quadrants Q’”, Q””, from the 

Q Vi light transmitted through the 
grating. In the quadrants Q’, 
Q”, exactly the same train of 
phenomena will be discovered 
dark spaces and spectra, the lat- 
ter having their violet ends near- 
est to A, and the overlapping of 
successive ones taking place in the manner 
above described. 

Since the results are thus symmetrical in 
all the four quadrants, it is sufficient to se- 
lect one of them for detailed examination. 
Let it be the quadrant Q’”’”. 

Selecting one of the fixed lines, that in the 
yellow space, the sodium line D, for exam- 
ple, in the successive spectra, it will be found 
that the distance which intervenes between 
it and the middle of the white image A’ is 
in the second double, in the third triple, etc., 
the distance it is in the first. These angular 
distances are designated as the deviations 
of the ray under examination. Fraunhofer 
proved that 

(1) The deviation of the same ray, ¢.4., 
D, depends on the sum of the width of a 
groove in the grating and of a transparent 
interval, being in the inverse ratio of that 
sum. 

(2) The deviation of any one of the col- 
ors of the spectrum of the first order, mul- 
tiplied by the sum of a transparent inter- 
val and a groove, gives the length of a wave 
of light of that color. 

(3) The deviations of the same color in 


ot 


seeh ln 
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the successive spectra increase as the whole 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. 

(4) The deviations of two colors in the 
same each other as the 
length of their undulations. Hence in all 
and the red the 


spectrum are to 
violet is nearest to A’, 
most distant. 

The undulatory theory gives a rigorous 
The lengths 
of the waves of light have hence been most 
critically and accurately determined. 

We may now examine more closely the 
spectrum that is nearest to A 
trum of the first order. Being completely 
separated from the others, it presents the 
special facts most distinctly. At the point 
where the light first becomes visible—the 
violet or inner end of this spectrum—the 
vave length of the incident radiation is, as 
Angstrém has proved, 3933, and the wave 
length of the last visible radiation at the 
outer or red end is 7604, ten-millionths of a 
millimeter. If we accept the velocity of 
light as determined by the experiments of 
Foucault, the number of vibrations made by 
the ether in the former of these radiations 
is 754 millions of millions in one second, 
and the in 
nillions of millions in one second. 

Or to quote measures which are perhaps 
more familiar, and numbers as given by 
Herschel, though not so exact as those of 
Angstrém, the number of undulations con- 
tained in one English inch at the extreme 
violet end is 59,750, and the number of vi- 
brations executed in one second is 727,000- 
000,000,000. The number of undulations in 
one English inch at the extreme red end is 
37,640, the number of vibrations executed 
there in one second being 458,000,000,000,000, 


} 
thea 
tile 


explanation of all these facts. 


the spec- 


number the latter case is 392 


The velocity of light used in these compu- 
tations is 192,000 miles per second, that used 
in the preceding paragraph, 186,000. 

Knowing the rate at which light moves 
in a second, and the wave length of any 
particular color, it is easy to compute the 
number of vibrations made by the ether in 
one second for the production of that color. 
This is obtained by dividing the distance 
that light passes over in one second by the 
wave length of the color in question. 

The numbers we thus obtain give us an 
idea of the scale of space and time upon 
which Nature forward her works 
among the particles of matter. They also 
indicate to us the amazing activity of those 
portions of the brain which execute mo- 
tions in accordance with those scales. 


carries 


The distribution of the colored spaces in 
the diffraction spectrum is not the same as 
in the prismatic. In the former the yellow 
space, which is the most luminous radia- 
tion, is in the middle of the spectrum, and 
is not crowded down or compressed toward 
the red end, as in the latter. So the maxi- 
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mum intensity or illuminating power is, as 
Mosotti first observed, in the centre, the in- 
tensity of the light declining symmetrically 
on each side to the end. 

The Italians have a clear perception, a 
quick appreciation, of the symmetrical and 
beautiful. When Mosotti first stated this 
peculiarity of the diffraction spectrum, at a 
meeting of one of the Italian scientific soci- 
eties, the announcement received by 
the audience with loud acclamations of joy. 


was 


I may now describe some of my own stud- 
ies of these beautiful spectra. 

Recalling, then, the principle that the 
wave length of an incident radiation is pro- 
portional to its deviation, let us select upon 
the paper zone previously described the 
point where a ray is falling having a wave 
length 7866. It course, twice as far 
from A violet end of the first 
spectrum, for the selected deviation is dou- 
ble. If we inquire what interpretation the 
mind will give of a radiation having such 


is, of 


as was the 


a wave length, an inspection of the zone 
not isible, but that 
it is regarded as being of a violet color. 

This is an important fact. We find that 
a radiation consisting of waves of a given 
length which is visible will also be visible 
when the constituent waves are twice that 
length. And in like manner it might be 
shown that the same will hold good when 
they are three, four, five, etc., times that 
length. Moreover, in all these cases the 
color impression imparted to the mind will 
be the same. 

Again, let us select upon the paper zone 
another point, where the wave length is 
15,208. It will have double the deviation 
of the red end of the first spectrum. Now, 
agreeably to the foregoing remarks, this 
point should be visible to the eye, and, for 
any thing that has thus far been said, it 
should be interpreted by the mind as red 
light, its wave length being twice that of 
the red of the first spectrum. But it is ob- 
vious that here a new consideration must 
enter into account. If this radiation has 
double the wave length of the first red, it 
has triple the wave length of the first yel- 
low-green. On the principle just laid down, 
the mind may interpret it as red light or as 
yellow-green. Which will it do? 

Examination of the paper zone, or, better 
still, through a telescope, shows that the 
mind adopts both these interpretations, and 
the same principle applying to other wave 
lengths, this constitutes what we have spok- 
en of as the overlapping of the second spec- 
trum by the third, etc. At the point here 
specially considered, both red and yellow- 
green light are seen. 

From what has here been presented, it 
follows that the principle considered as es- 
tablished in optics, that to every color there 
belongs a determinate wave length, must be 


shows that only is it 
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) 
modified, since the same color impression 
will be given to the mind by waves that 
have twice, thrice, etc., that determinate 
wave length. But should the wave lengths 
under consideration answer to multiples of 
that of some other color, the mind will in- 
terpret them as being of that color too. 

Moreover, these observations lead us to 
extend the range of perception of the eye. 
Phe prism would lead us to infer that it can 
only be affected by waves the length of 
which is between 3933 and 7604. Compari- 
sons have hence been drawn between the 
organ of vision and the organ of hearing, to 
the disparagement of the former. ‘The ear, 
it is said, can embrace a range of several oc- 
taves, but the eye is influenced by less than 
one. The grating, however, leads us to re- 
ject the restriction, and to place the eye 
more nearly on an equality with the ear. 

It is also to be borne in mind that by 
using very condensed sunlight, or by re- 
sorting to fluorescent or other optical con- 
trivances, as several experimenters have 
done, the range of vision may be carried 
beyond the proper violet limit. 

The principles here indicated must not be 
restricted to the luminous radiations; they 
apply to all others too. Thus if a photo- 
graphic sensitive surface be made to receive 
the first spectrum, it will be impressed by 
certain of its radiations, chiefly by those 
above the line G. If it be exposed in the 
second, third, ete., spectra, it will again be 
impressed by the corresponding undulations, 
having two, three, etc., times the former 
length. From this it may, therefore, be in- 
ferred that a chemical decomposition of a 
given substance, brought about by undula- 
tions of a certain length, will also be accom- 
plished by radiations that are octaves of the 
first. 


It has been stated that a dark space, p, 
intervenes between the violet end of the 
first spectrum and the bright streak A’. 
This dark space is at present an attractive 
and wonderful field of optical investigation. 
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it is not necessary to consider. The ty 
dark spaces, and especially the first, ar 
objects mainly to be examined. 
Previously to 1844 I had attempted to 
tain diffraction photographs with the grat 
ing that Mr. Saxton gave me, and had » 
with great success. In that year I publis 
ed engravings of them, the originals having 


ui 


been made on silver daguerreotype tablet 
in use at that time. By these I carri: 
spectrum impressions as far as the way 
length 3800, and therefore encroached co 

siderably on the dark space p, toward A’, 
But collodion, since introduced, is a much 
more sensitive preparation. It has enabled 
Henry Draper, who has produced superb 
photographs of the more refrangible regions, 
to carry the impressions as far as 3082. 

According to M. Mascart, waves are emit- 
ted by incandescent cadmium having a 
length not exceeding 2200. These stand 
still further in the dark space p. 

In these excursions into the dark spa 
the experiments of Professor Stokes on the 
long spectrum of electric light become not 
only interesting, but very important; for as 
we gradually approack A’, the wave length 


of the incident radiation is continually di- 
minishing, and at A’ it becomes zero. That 
point is the supreme limit, beyond which no 
radiant manifestation of any kind is possible. 

The goal toward which experimental in- 
vestigation is tending is therefore obvious 
We are gradually groping the way across 
the dark space, and expect one day to reach 
the bright streak that lies at its terminus 
At every step of advance the ether waves 
are becoming shorter and shorter, and thi 
vibrations more and more rapid. When the 
journey is accomplished, a region will hay 
been gained in which the waves are infinite- 
ly short, and the vibrations infinitely rapid 


Several years before the announcement 
of the discovery of photography by Daguerre 
and Talbot (1839), I had made use of that 
process for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the so-called chemical rays exhib- 

ited interference, and in 
9’ 1837 published the results 





in the Journal of the Frank 
lin Institute, Philadelphia 
(July, 1837, p. 45). 

As this may be of inter- 
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In Fig. 9, let A’ represent the white streak 
in the position of A’ in Fig.8; then from A’ 
to v is the first dark space, p; from v to r, 
the speetrum of the first order, its violet end, 
v, nearest to A’, its red end, r, more distant; 
from r to v’, the second dark space; and 
from v’ to r’, the spectrum of the second or- 
der. The third spectrum overlaps this sec- 
ond, and the fourth the third, ete.; but these 


est, since it is perhaps one 
of the earliest attempts 
made in America of the 
application of a photographic operation i: 
the investigation of a physical problem, I 
will quote the statement in full. It may ) 
premised that I had previously found an ad- 
vantage in using the bromide of silver in- 
stead of the chloride, the former being very 
much more sensitive to light. 

“ Interference of the Chemical Rays.— Undet 
certain circumstances, two aerial vibrations 
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each of which, if separately striking the or- 
rans of hearing, would produce a musical 
ound, may so iaterfere with each other as 
» produce an unmelodious rattling, or even 
lence. Also, two rays of light, the paths 
which bear a certain relation to one an- 
her, instead of increasing each other's in- 
nsity, may have a directly opposite efiect, 
nd, neutralizing each other, produce dark 
ess. It becomes, therefore, a question not 
nly of mere « urlosity, but one the bearings 
of which are important, to find if the chem- 
rays emitted by the sun, when placed 
under similar circumstances, exhibit similar 
phenomena. For then analogy would lead 
s to know that it is possible for two rays 
if heat to be so situated with regard to each 
other that, instead of exalting the tempera- 
re ota body on which they fe ll, they would 
ower it, or, in other words, produce cold. 
“Tn my early attempts at the solution of 
this question I met with many disappoint- 
ments, but at last I fell upon an arrange- 
ment which succeeded. A horizontal beam 
of light being projected into a room by the 
apparatus heretofore referred to, at the ex- 


tremity, e e, Fig. 10, of a brass tube, a con- | 





ex lens of short focus was screwed; this 
brought the rays to a point at a distance 
of three-quarters of an inch from the lens. 
They were then obstructed by a metallic 
screen, b b, having a hole, ¢, one-eighth of an 
uch in diameter perforated in it. This 
screen revolved on a pillar, d, so that it 
ould be brought to any angle with the in- 


cident rays. The rays passing through the 


round hole ec were received on a white 

screen, g g, at a distance of six inches. 

When the screen b b received the incident 

rays perpendicularly to its surface, then of 

course the image thrown on the screen g g 

was circular, but if the screen b b was made 

to receive these rays at an acute angle, the 

image was lenticular. Under 

this last condition, the phe- 

nomena of diffraction are rep- 

resented in Fig. 11, where aa 

is the screen, b b the lenticn- 

lar image cast on it; it is 

bright white, except at its 

central part, c, where there is 

1 dark image produced by the interference 
of the passing rays. 

“Tf in such an arrangement the chemical 

rays do not interfere with each other so as 


to neutralize effects, chemical action should 
be produced in every part of the image, even 
including its central part,c; but if, on the 
other hand, these rays are obedient to the 
same laws as the ra ht, then in the 
central parts of the re no chemical ef- 
fects should ensue; the problem is, therefore, 
reduced to the finding any compound 
changeable by these rays will con port itself 
on the central and peripheral parts of such 
an image. 

“Tn place of the screen g 9g a substitute 
was used, consisting of two thin plate s of 


mica with a layer ‘ 
of bromide of silver i - 


included between 

rhese were 
mounted on a little 
ivory irame, a bed, 
Fig. 12, in the man- 
ner that objects are 
usually mounted for 





the use of the micro- 

scope, and the len- 

ticular image cast upon the bromide. After 
an exposure of five minutes, during which 
care was taken to keep the sun’s place im- 
movable, and also to avoid all local tremor, 
which might make the image traverse on 
the bromide, the result was very Fie. 13 
| apparent, being as represented in Bs 


| a 
Fig. 13, of the actual size: the ()) 
| peripheral parts were of a deep 


brown, and the centre yellowish - white 
Viewed through a lens, the boundary line 
was not sharp and distinct, but seemed to 
merge by an insensible grada- ” 

tion into the unatiected part, Fig. 14 
as in Fig. 14. The conclusion /7 A 
to be drawn from this result Rn 
possesses no common interest; \ 

for the same reasoning which 
demonstrates that light con- 

sists of undulations in an elastic medium 


applic s in this case also.” 


Encouraged by this result, 1 some years 
subsequently attempted to photograph the 
diffraction spectrum itself, 

The following is an extract from the 
publication I made of this experiment in 
1844: “Through a narrow fissure or slit, a, 
Fig. 15, I direct a beam of light horizontal- 
ly, and at a distance of twelve feet receive 
it on a grating, bc, the lines of which are 
parallel to the slit. Having found that 
there are advantages in using a reflecting 
grating, I silvered this with tin-amalgam, 
which copies the ruling perfectly. There 
is no difficulty in placing } ¢ so that the ray 
coming from a falls perpendicularly on it, 
for all that is required is to move the grat- 
ing into such a position that the light, aftez 
reflection from it, goes back through the 
fissure a. At a distance from be of six 


inches I place an achromatic object-glass, 
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simple arithmetical process 
we could determine the num 


ob : 
A ber of vibrations executed by 





aray bringing about a given 
decomposition in billionths 
Sui we ==: Le of a second. The fixed lines 
—. a used in this way enable us at 
f Nee 15 once to divide the diffraction 
spectrum into any number of 
d, in such a position that it shall receive | parts, and, by comparing wave lengths and 
perpendicularly the reflected rays of the | the velocity of light, to indicate effects either 
spectrum of the first order. The lens is| in space or in time.” 
brought as near to the grating as possible | 
without its edge intercepting the ray com-| The diffraction spectrum, as we have seen, 
ing from a. In the focus of this lens, at e f, | differs strikingly from the prismatic in the 
a ground glass is placed. This portion of | arrangement of its colored spaces. In the 
the apparatus is, however, nothing more! latter, the less refrangible parts are com- 
than the sliding part of a common photo- | pressed more and more in proportion as their 
graphic camera, which contains the ground | refrangibility is less. Now there is reason 
glass and shields for sensitive preparations.” | to believe that in the former the colored 
In the publication above referred to I | spaces are equally warm, though so feeble 
gave engravings of the results thus ob-|is the calorific effect that all attempts at 
tained ; the fixed lines were marked by their | the direct measurement of the heat have 
wave lengths. The photographs were very | proved unsatisfactory. I first made such 
clear and beautiful; they bore magnifying | attempts with very delicate thermo-electric 
six or eight times without injury to their | apparatus, but could not obtain sufficiently 
sharpness. | striking results. Admitting, however, that 
I may here be permitted to add that it | every ray, irrespective of its color, in the act 
was on the publication of these researches in | of extinction will generate the same amount 
1844 that I first made the suggestion to de- | of heat, it necessarily follows that in the 
scribe spectrum effects by wave lengths, or | prismatic spectrum the heat should appear 
what, perhaps, is still better, by ether vibra-| to increase steadily from the more to the 
tions—a method now generally adopted. I) less refrangible end, because in it the com- 
may give the following extracts: 


| pression of the colored spaces is becoming 
“Tn the earlier discussions of the chemical | greater and greater, and this is what is act- 
effects of light, the different regions of the | ually observed. 
spectrum were marked out by the designa- These considerations respecting the dis- 
tions of the different colored rays, and effects | tribution of heat in the spectrum lead nat- 
were described as taking place in the red, or | urally to the examination of a much more 
yellow, or violet regions respectively. An| comprehensive problem—indeed, one of the 
improved plan was proposed by Sir J. Her- | most important problems that science pre- 
schel, and followed by him in his various | sents—viz., the constitution of the sunbeam. 
writings. It consists essentially in dividing | 
the space which exists between the red and | Until the time of Newton it was univers- 
yellow ray as insulated by cobalt blue glass! ally admitted that light is a pure undecom- 
into 13.30 parts, taking the centre of the yel-| posable elementary principle. He showed 
low ray as the zero point, and continuing | that this conclusion must be modified. No 
the divisions equally into the more and less | one, except Leibnitz, in those days, and no 
refrangible regions. one for a long time subsequently, discerned 
“Over these methods the use of the fixed | the ominous import of the discoveries of 
lines possesses very great advantages, inas- | this Prince of geometers. Of his detection 
much as we make reference to actually vis- | of the origin of Kepler’s laws, and its neces- 
ible points existing in the spectrum. sary consequence of the mode in which tke 
“Tt has been stated that the deviations | government of the universe is conducted, | 
of the different fixed lines in the diffraction | have nothing here to say. Let us see how 
spectrum are proportional to the lengths of | it was with his discoveries concerning light. 
the undulations which they respectively rep- His interpretation of the experiment he 
resent. By designating the different points | made in the “dark chamber” was this, that 
of the spectrum by their wave lengths, the | light is not an undecomposable element, as 
subdivision may be carried to any degree of | was at that time supposed, but that in real- 
minuteness, the measures of one author Will | ity it consists of not fewer than seven dif- 
compare with those of another, and the dif-| ferent constituents, recognizable by their 
ferent phenomena of chemical changes oc-| color. These, if mixed in any manner to- 
curring through the agency of light become | gether, whether by grinding tinted pigments 
at once allied to a multitude of other optic-| or revolving party-colored sectors, or con- 
al results. If it were necessary, by a very | verging the spectrum through a convex 
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lens, would, by their union, produce white 
light. His felicitous experiments with the 
two reversed prisms siienced the carping 
critics of that day, who had declared that the 
colored tints with which he was working had 
no such origin as he affirmed—in difference 
of refrangibility—but were analogous to the 
iridescent play of light on a pigeon’s breast, 
or the more gorgeous lustre of a peacock’s 
tail. It cost only a short struggle, and the 
theory of the composite nature of light made 
cood its ground. 

When, therefore, Herschel, in his exam- 

ition of the sun’s surface through colored 
glasses, came to the conclusion that the 
heat emitted by the sun is essentially and 
intrinsically distinct from the light, and 
that these elements may be parted from 
each other by refraction, he did no more 
than develop the principle that had been 
announced by Newton; and when, at a later 
period, Melloni extended these researches, 
and it was universally admitted that there 
are heat rays which, like light rays, have 
various refrangibilities, this conclusion was 
quite accordant with Newton’s results. Heat 
was considered as existing in the solar beam 
independent and irrespective of light. In 
fact, the one might be easily separated from 
the other. 

When, again, the Swedish chemist Scheele, 

vestigating the chemical action of light, 
showed that there are rays invisible to the 
eye, and of greater refrangibility than the 
violet, Which can produce the decomposi- 
tion of certain compounds of silver, these 
were considered to be an additional ele- 
ment, and passed under the designation of 
chemical rays, deoxidizing rays, ete. Treat- 
ed of in the works of physics of those times 
as imponderable bodies, there seemed to be 
no necessary limit to their number. More 
than half a hundred ponderable substances 
were known. Why, then, should there not 
be as many of these imponderable ones? 
This was the view universally entertained 
at the time I began the experimental study 
of radiations. For such as are concerned in 
producing chemical changes I suggested a 
special designation, which, however, did not 
find acceptance: the inappropriate and un- 
meaning appellation, actinic rays, was pre- 
ferred. 

Meantime, howeveyu the undulatory the- 
ory of light had been steadily making its 
way. It was exhibiting all the aspects of a 
great physical truth, in not only rendering 
an explanation of known facts, but also in 
predicting the occurrence of other facts pre- 
viously unknown. Persons who were in the 


front of the scientific movement in this di- | 


rection had thus their attention forcibly 
drawn to a contemplation of the whole sub- 
ject from this new point of view. They 
very soon perceived that from it bonds of 
interconnection between facts hitherto sup- 


posed to be isolated might be discerned: 
things that were fragmentary and confused 
spontaneously fell into an orderly arrange- 
ment. : 

While the theory of optics was making 
this great advance, another important sci- 
ence, physiology, was pres nting a similar 
development. It was casting off the Vital 
Force of the older medical authors, and ae- 
knowledging the dominion of chemical and 
physical forces. It had become plain that 
the interpretation of many phenomena, as 
hitherto received, must be changed. 

We may apparently have heat without 
light, and light without heat. In the dark 
est room we can not perceive vessels filled 
with boiling water, yet the warmth we ex- 
perience on approaching them assures us 
that they are emitting radiations. Is not 
this heat without light? If we stand in 
the rays of the full moon, we can not detect 
any increase of temperature. Is this not 
light without heat? It is true that in this 
latter instance we are mistaken as to the 
fact ; but overlooking that—for the heat to 
be detected in the moonbeams requires the 
most sensitive apparatus—do not such ob- 
servations assure us that heat and light are 
independent of each other, physical princi- 
ples having an existence separate from each 
other? 

Such were some of the arguments on 
which was sustained the hypothesis of the 
intrinsic difference of light and heat. In 
this, no account was taken of the optical 
functions of the eye. Qualities were in- 
correctly attributed to radiations which, in 
truth, were due to peculiarities in the organ 
of vision. 

The great service which the diffraction 
spectrum has rendered to science is the abol- 
ishment of all these imaginary independ- 


| ent existences—heat, light, actinism, ete. 
} ; : " 
|}and, the substitution for them of the sim- 


pler conception of vibratory motions in the 
ether. The only difference existing among 
the radiations that issue from a grating, in 
the manner we have been describing, is in 
their wave lengths, or, what comes to the 
same thing, in their times of vibration. The 
diversity of effects produced depends on the 
quality of the surface on which they fall. 
If on a dark surface, and the more so in 
proportion to its blackness, they engender 
heat; if on the retina, they are interpreted 
by the mind as light; if on photographic 
preparations, they produce decomposition, 
designated actinic effects. 

Heat, light, actinism, are, then, not natu- 
ral principles existing independently of each 
other, but effects arising in bodies from the 
reception of motions in the ether, motions 
which differ from each other in their rapid- 
ity. Of those that the eye can take cogni- 
zance of, the most rapid impart to the mind 
the sensation of violet light, the slowest, 
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the sensation of red, and intermediate ones, | of so many eminent philosophers, it also fu 
the intermediate optical tints. Colors, like | nishes us this impressive and instructiy 
light itself, are nothing existing exteriorly. | lesson, that the most simple natural facts, i{ 
They are merely mental interpretations of | studied by the methods of modern scien: 
modes of motion in the ether, and in this | may lead to the most unexpected, the mos 
they represent musical sounds, which exist surprising results. The shadow of an ey 
only as interpretations by the mind of waves | lash or of a pin, so considered by Newto 
in the air. Huyghens, Herschel, Young, Fresnel, Frau 

iL have not hesitated to include the pres- | hofer, has led to a vast extension of huma 


+ 


ent paper in this series, for, apart from the | knowledge, and carried us onward to une 





train of investigation and thought it has | pected conclusions as to the operation « 
presented in its narrative of the researches | the human mind itself. 


THE FLYING PROA. 
— [LY speaking, a sail-boat is a craft | ing, who do not desire to die early, the « 
bk) propelled by any sort or number of sails, | boat has three serious faults—a liability 
Usually, however, the term sail-boat is re- | capsize, to be swamped, and to sink when 
stricted to an open pleasure-boat, carrying | sufficiently large hole is made in her. 
a single sail, and rigged after the fashion | last fault she possesses in common with a 
called, for some inscrutable reason, the cat | other civilized vessels, but to the first ty 
rig. When a pleasure-boat is large enough | she is peculiarly prone. 
to have a cabin, or carries a jib and main- When a cat-boat is sailing with the w 
sail, she is usually honored with the name | abeam, or forward of the beam, and is m 
of yacht, and is thus promoted above the 
rank of sail-boat. fro 
f 
The cat-boat is the typical sail-boat of f 


American waters, for the cat rig is scarce ‘ Ay ae 


ly known in Europe. In length it 





ar 
ranges all the way from twelve to y < 

forty feet, but the great majority of J 
cat-boats are over tifteen and under / 

twe nty-five feet long. The cat-boat y 


rms all over our harbors, rivers, 
and small lakes, and annually drowns 
a frightful a 


women,and boys. Fortunate- 


geregate of men, 


ly we have neither tigers nor 
deadly snakes along 
the banks of the 
Hudson, the Sound, 
or the New Jersey 
and Long Island 
bays; but the rav- 
ages of the New 
York, New Jersey 


and Connecticut 


4 
4 


’ -— == 


cat - boats make 
quite a respectable 





appearance even in 
comparison with 
the terrible statis- O©AT-BOAT. 


tics of snake bites 





and tiger dinners in India. The best va-| aged by a competent and careful man, she 


riety of cat-boat is a shallow, saucer-like | is as safe as any other small sailing vess« 
boat, drawing not more than a foot or; Such aman will see the approach of a fres! 
eighteen inches of water when the centre- | gust of wind before it reaches him, and wil 


! 


board is up, and decked over for about a} be prepared to meet it. He will have his 


third or a half of the distance from bow to | peak halyards led aft to a cleat within hi 
stern, The single mast is stepped close | reach as he stands at the helm, and he wil 
to the stem, and the sail is stretched by | thus be able to instantly slack away th 


| 


means of a long boom and a shorter gaff. | peak if the gust is a violent one. If this is 


It can be easily handled by one person, and | not necessary, he will luff the boat just be 


its management can be readily learned. In| fore the gust strikes the sail, and thus, by 
the estimation of persons familiar with boat- | causing the sail to present a smaller angle 
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to the direction of the wind, will diminish 
the effect of the latter upon the boat. In 
no circumstances will he commit the error 
of letting go the sheet. This is the favor- 
ite manceuvre of the man who sails a cat- 
boat by the light of nature. He thereby 
ineurs the risk that the end of the boom 
ill be driven under the water, and will 
t as a lever to force the boat’s head oft 
from the wind, and 
be easily and sure- 
lv achieved. The 
cardinal principle 
of cat-boat sailing 
to “luff her up 
hen breezes,” 
ut it is 
ignored by hun- 
lreds of men who 
rard themselves 
as fully competent 
o manage a boat. 
It follows that 
fety from ecapsiz- 
a cat-boat 
ron the wind 
» assured by 
and = intelli- 
The difii- 
that not 
a hundred 
se who un- 
to manage 


so enable a capsize to 


constant- 


ertake 
t-boats possesses 
th quali- 
ties. Often the man 
ho knows precise- 
ly what he ought to 
do neglects to do 
He lets a squall 
reep down upon him unseen while he is 
talking with a fair passenger, and jams his 
helm down when it is too late. He neglects 
to have his peak halyards within his reach, 
or coiled down so that the rope will run 
smoothly through the blocks. Thus, when 
the moment comes to let go the peak, either 
» can not reach the halyards without let- 
ting go the helm, or the tangled rope re- 
fuses to do its duty. 


these 


Carelessness probably 
leads to as many capsizes as incompetency, 

nd even the thoroughly accomplished and 
experienced sailor is often too self-confident 
to be careful. 

When running before the wind, the ut- 
most care will sometimes be unavailing to 
prevent an open cat-boat from swamping 
as she wallows in a heavy sea. The chief 
danger, however, to which a sail-boat with 
a free wind is exposed is that of unexpect- 
ed jibing. Either the wind suddenly veers 


a little, or the helmsman steers wildly, and 


the wind takes the sail aback. Instantly 


the boom flies to the other side of the boat, 
and is brought up by the sheet with a shock 


+ 


that either parts the rope, breaks the boom, 


429 


or capsizes the boat. Ordinarily jibing can 
be prevented by careful management, but 
occasionally a sudden shifting of the wind 
will lead to an 


equally 


sudden jibing, in 


FREJEKR DOUBLE 


CANOE, 

spite of the most careful helmsman. There 
which a eat- 
running dead fresh 
breeze must necessarily be exposed. It is 
that of rolling the end of the boom under. 
A sloop, if the necessity occurs, can send 
under her jib alone; but the cat-boat, hav- 
ing but one sail, must keep that set in all 
circumstances in which a sail is needed. 
Now when the boom is at right angles to 
the line of the keel, as it is when the wind 
is directly astern, the rolling of the boat is 
very apt to dip the boom into the water. 
When it is dipped to a certain depth, a eap- 
size becomes inevitable. No seamanship 
can do away with this danger. It springs 
from the inherent viciousness of the cat rig, 


is one 


boat 


source of danger to 


when before A 


and no care or foresight can provide against 
it. Occasionally the boom, instead of rel] 
ing under, “kicks up,” as the phrase runs, 
and is wrapped close to the mast by the sail. 
The boatman, if he is a sailor, can usually 
extricate himself from a difficulty of this 
kind by one or another expedient; but if 
he is merely an awkward amateur, as is usn- 


ally the case, he abandons himself to de- 
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spair, and gloomily wonders where his body 
will be found, and whether it will be swollen 
to an unrecognizable extent. 

In addition to these methods of drowning 
eat-boat, like all other 


its passengers, the 
vessels provided with low-swinging booms, 
contrives to annually knock a large quan- 
tity of people overboard. Not very long 
igo the Rev. Mr. S 


bay on the Connecticut coast eligible for 


residing near a 


iling purposes, rashly took his own and 
a few assorted children belonging to his 
parishioners out sailing in his newly pur- 
chased eat-boat. A pleasant breeze, scarce- 
ly strong enough to be called “ fresh,” was 
blowing, and the good clergyman, confident 
that there was no possible danger, went 
on explaining the probable rig of the Ark, 
until the boat suddenly jibed. The boom 
and the sheet were both new, and the wind 
was not strong enough to carry any thing 
away or to capsize the boat. The children’s 
heads happened, however, to be in the path 
of the swinging boom, and it reaped the as- 
tonished small boys at a breath, and the 
girls who sat between, like a blunt but de- 
termined sickle. Most of them were suc- 
cessfully picked up; but two small boys 
were missing when the boat reached the 
land, and their parents, who seemed to at- 
tach a good deal of value to them, never 
quite overlooked the clergyman’s conduct, 
and at the next donation party expressed 
their feelings in dried beans in a painfully 
unmistakable way. Usually persgns who 
are knocked overboard by a boom, and know 
how to swim, are picked up again in a damp 
but living condition. When, however, the 
boom hits a skull hard enough to fracture 
it, the victim rarely takes sufticient interest 
in worldly affairs to try to keep himself 
afloat. 

The cat-boat is, then, always dangerous 
when in careless or incompetent hands, and 
sometimes unavoidably dangerous when 
managed by the best of sailors. It is, how- 
ever, the best and safest sail-boat which 
civilized boat-builders have produced, and 
we can not expect any thing safer from 
them. If a boat-builder is asked to con- 
struct a boat which shall be not only fast, 
but absolutely safe in all contingencies, 
which can neither capsize, swamp, nor sink, 
no matter if she strikes on the sharpest 
rocks in Hell Gate, he will frankly confess 
that he can not doit. Nevertheless, such a 
boat can be built, and with it two cool-head- 
ed girls can outsail the Sappho or the Colum- 
bia without risking any danger more serious 
than that of an occasional sprinkling of 


spray. 

The hollow log and the solid log are the 
germs from which two widely distinct types 
of vessels have been developed—those in 
which, and those on which, the crew is car- 
ried. We have developed the hollow log 
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| through all the various stages that separate 


the canoe and the Cunarder, but have aban- 
doned the solid log after having converted it 
into the cumbrous lumber raft. The South- 
sea Islanders, on the other hand, have 
veloped the solid-log idea until the result 
seen in their double war canoes—vessels 
that, although wonderfully swift and safe, 
are virtually nothing more than two paral- 
lel logs joined together with a platform, on 
which a mast is planted. The Feejee double 
canoe is not, however, the consummate flow 
er of barbarian boat-building genius. It 
has been surpassed by the flying proa oi 
the Ladrone Islands—a eraft that combines 
to some extent both the hollow and the solid 
log ideas, and which merits a brief descrip- 
tion here. 

The hull of the flying proa exhibits on 
one side the graceful lines of a well-modeled 
boat, but on the other side it is perfectly 
flat. Were an ordinary sail-boat to be cut 
in two along the keel, and each half to be 
boarded up perpendicularly, either would 
present a rude idea of the model of the proa. 
Each end of the proa is precisely alike, and 
as the mast is placed exactly in the middle, 
the craft will sail equally well with eithe 
end first. Across the deck run stout bam- 
boo poles, which project beyond the rounded 
side of the proa, and are fastened at thei 
extremities to a log of wood placed paralle| 
with the boat, and fashioned so as to ofier 
the slightest practicable resistance to the 
water. The weight of this log or outrigger 
acts as a counterpoise to the force of the 
wind, since, by the peculiar manner in which 
the proa is sailed, the log is always on the 
windward side. Thus, although the proa 
is excessively long and narrow, it can nevel 
capsize, the outrigger answering the samo 
purpose in this respect which the Feejeean 
accomplishes by using a double canoe, 

The mast, although placed exactly half 
way between the ends of the boat, stands 
in the bilge close to the gunwale, where it 
is fastened to the middle beam of the out- 
rigger. The sail is a lateen, triangular in 
shape, but much wider at the foot and less 
lofty in proportion than are most lateen- 
sails. Itdoes not seem large in comparison 
with the length of the proa, but in view ot 
the extreme narrowness of the hull, and its 
want of stability apart from the outrigger, 
it is really an enormous sail. The fore end 
of the yard fits into a socket at the end of 
the boat, and the foot of the sail is laced to 
a boom. It is thus capable of being trimmed 
as flat as a board, and as it is reefed by 
simply rolling the boom until the desired 
amount of sail is wrapped around it, the 
shape of the sail always remains the same. 

In the accompanying cuts, Fig. 1 repre- 
sents the proa with her sail set, as she ap- 
pears when viewed from the leeward. Fig. 
2 is a view of the proa as she would appear 
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to a person dire¢ tly in her path. Fig. 3 is 
a plan of the whole craft, A B being the lee 
side of the proa ; ¢ D, the windward side; 
EF GH, the frame of bamboo poles con- 
necting the hull with the outrigger; K L, 
ie boat-shaped outrigger; M N, braces to 
teady the frame; R 8, a thin plank placed 
windward to prevent the proa from ship- 
ge water, and for a seat for the 
iles out the water; T, the position of the 
ist. The mast itself is supported 2 r,2 
and the shroud Q, and by 
To 


man who 


the shore P, 
running 
the stem and stern respectively. 
As has been said, the proa is sailed with 
her end first, but thi 


vo stays from the mast-head 


outrigger is always 
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needs only to have these faults removed to 
meet the 


not a adifhieu 


demand. This is 
and, indeed, safety 
sinking, as well as 
the 
though at 
the sacrifice of speed and of the comfort of 
the The latte vard - looking 

the Atlantic in forty- 

ol men, 


sisted of three parallel tubes filled with 


exacting 


lt problem ; 


most 


against 


swamping and 


capsizing, has been secured by 


tion 


lInven- 


ot the Nonpare life-ratft, 


crew. awky 


eraft, which crossed 


three days, with a crew 


con- 
ait 
and strongly connected by of 


neither 


a platform. 


nor sink, 


could 


course it { 
but it was a raft rather 


CAPpsize 
than a boat, and 
eertainly could not be classed as a pl asure 


cratit 











kept on the windward side. The flat sid 
the hull being thus always the 
keel 


or 
than either. 


lee side, 


ts as a centre- board, but with 
re effect In fact, the proa 
s said to make scarcely any perceptible lee- 
vay. When beating against a head-wind 
the proa never tacks. She is merely kept 
vay until her stern approaches the wind, 
when the yard is swung around, 
and what was the stern sudden- 
y becomes the bow. It is cred- 
ly asserted that this product 
of barbarian genius often at- 
ins a speed of twenty miles, 
ind it is certain that not 
only is the proa the fast- 4, 
est sailing boat . 
1 existence, but 





will sail near- 
er the wind than 
y vessel known to European or American 
iilors. 
Here we have a craft which has two of 
the qualities of the ideal perfect sail-boat 
great speed, and absolute safety against 
ipsizing. Still, a flying proa may be 
vamped, and is capable of sinking. It 


Si 


ubes of galvanize a 
ke the hull of the tly- 


ippose we take two t 
iron, fat on one side 
the other. 
flat 
sides toward each other and connected with 
a platform, we should secure all advan- 
tages which the L 


Ing proa, and nicely modeled on 


If these tubes are placed with their 


the 
idrone Islander obtains 
by his device of a flat-sided hull and an out- 
while we should also 
avoid the faults of 
proa. The tubes, if 


water-tight bulk-heads into four 


rigger, 
the flying 
divided by 
sections each, would retain their 
even if half of 
were crushed in by sunken 
The flat side of the 

windward 


huoyancy each 
rocks. 
boat 
alway s 
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lh- 
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act 
board, 


as a 
and 


] boat, 


craft tack 
stead of having to adopt the savage expedi- 

first. The 
high out of 
the water to be always dry, especially if 
protected by a low bulwark ; and should a 
sea be shipped, the water would immediate- 


could like a civilized 


ent of sailing with either end 


platform would be suftiiciently 
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ly run off without doing any harm. As to| 


capsizing such a craft, there is no variety 
of wind known to the Weather Bureau or 
dreamed of by Professor Tice which could 
do it. Long before one tube could be sunk 
and the other lifted out of water,the sail 
would be blown to atoms and the mast car- 
If care were taken in the mod- 
eling of the tubes and in the proper rigging 
of the boat, 


should not equal in speed the flying proa. 


ried away. 
there is no reason why she 


Double boats, or catamarans, as our boat- 
builders call them, 
have often been 
built in this coun- 
try, but they have 
proved intolerably 
slow. The reason 
would be plain 
enough to a La- 
drone Islander. In 
all cases two com 
boat hulls 
have been used, in- 


plete 


stead of two half 
sections of a boat. 
It is apparent that 
in such a craft the 
between 
the hulls at the 


stem-post of each is 


} 
caistance 


much greater than 
it is at the beam. 
when the 
craft is in motion, 


Hence, 


the water between 
the two bows is 

compressed into a 

continually nar- 

rowing space un- 

til it reaches the beam, after which it passes 
astern without any further obstacle. Of 
course speed is out of the question in 
such a craft, since the faster it moves, the 
greater becomes the resistance offered by 
the wedge-shaped mass of water heaped 
up between the two bows. It is no won- 
der that catamarans built after this fash- 
ion have been unpopular; but what is 
utterly unaccountable is the fact that a 
distinguished English ship-builder, who de- 
signed the twin steamer Castalia, committed 
the error of making the parallel hulls pre- 
cisely like the hulls of ordinary steamers, 
and thus rendered it inevitable that the 
Castalia should be a slow boat in spite of 
her enormous engine-power. 

There is no man more conservative than 
the average boat-builder, andit would doubt- 
less outrage all the holier feelings of his na- 
ture to ask him to build a civilized modifi- 
cation of a flying proa. His aid, however, is 
not necessary at the outset, provided iron 
instead of wood is used as the material for 
the twin hulls. Of course there is a loss of 
buoyancy in using iron, but it has so many 





advantages over wood that this one defect 
may be disregarded. Any moderately intelli 
gent worker in iron, if provided with a smal! 
wooden model of the proposed hulls, coul 
easily copy them in galvanized sheet-iron. 










TUE MODIFIED PROA, 


The upper side of each hull should be flat, 
and at right angles to the flat or inner side, 
and a midship section of each hull should 
be very nearly a segment of a circle, If gal- 
vanized iron one-thirty-second of an inch in 
thickness is used, and each hull is sixteen 
feet long, eighteen inches wide on the uppet 
side, and eighteen deep on the flat side at 
its midship section, the two together, when 
in the water, will sustain, in addition to 
their own weight, more than 3000 pounds. 

Placing these hulls five feet apart, and 
connecting them by four transverse beams, 
four inches square, we are ready to lay the 
deck planks, which should be as light as is 
consistent with strength. The deck should 
be semicircular in shape at the bow and 
stern, and though it should reach nearly to 
the stern of each hull, it should leave about 
two feet of the forward end of each hull un- 
This would make the deck eight 
feet wide at its widest part, and about thi! 
teen feet six inches in extreme length, ani 
would furnish fully three times the avail 
able space for passengers which is furnished 
by a cat-boat sixteen feet long. 


covered, 








THE FAIRIES’ * 


High bulwarks would not only be unnec- 
essary, but they would present too great a 
surface to the wind. At the bow, bulwarks 

bout a foot in height, and flaring outward 
it an angle of, say, seventy degrees with the 
deck, would be useful as a protection against 
spray when beating to windward, but they 
should gradually decrease in height, as they 
run aft, to not over four inches, and should 
then increase again at the stern to nearly 
the same height as at the bow. A light rope, 
supported by stanchions, and running around 
the deck at the height of two feet, would be 
entirely sufficient to prevent unwary pas- 
sengers from stepping overboard. The stead- 
iness of the craft would permit the use of 
camp-chairs as seats, and these would have 
the further advantage of being movable 
whenever the weight of the passengers | 
should be needed on the windward side in 
order to trim the boat. 

Of course the simplest way in which to 

¢ the craft would be to copy the rig of 
he eat-boat. But the graceful lateen-sail, 
which would be dangerous if used on an or- 


when used on a boat which no amount of 
carelessness can capsize. In order to insure 
plenty of head-room on deck, the sail would | 
have to be narrower in proportion to its | 
length than is the lateen of the Mediterra- | 
nean, and would thus approach somewhat | 
to the pattern of the sail of a Feejee double | 
canoe. If the lateen rig is adopted, the | 
mast would be stepped further aft than is | 
necessary Where the cat rig is used. It | 
must be conceded that the chief recom- | 
mendation of the lateen-sail is its pictur- | 
esque appearance, and that for all practical | 
purposes the boom-and-gaff sail used by all | 
our fore-and-aft vessels is decidedly supe- | 
rior. Two rudders would be needed, but | 
the two could easily be connected with a 
single tiller. Undoubtedly the boat could | 
be more easily steered with a long oar than 
with rudders, but in that case the helms- 
man would lose half the pleasure of steering. | 
The builder of such a craft must be pre- | 
pared to meet the gibes of conservative mar- 
iners and small boys, who will at first de- 
nounce it as a ludicrously ugly affair. There 
is no reason, however, why it should be ugly, | 
provided the builder does not commit the 
mistake of trying to make it resemble the | 
conventional sail-boat. Let him conceive | 
of the deck as a floating sea-shell, and shape 
the curve of his bulwarks in accordance | 
with this idea. The lateen-rigged proa is | 
far prettier than the cat-boat. 
The advantages of the modified proa are | 
not limited to its speed and safety. It needs 
no ballast. Its deck is so spacious that its | 
passengers need never suffer from the mis- 
ery which is entailed by sitting for hours | 
under a hot sun in the confined space of a | 
cat-boat’s cockpit. At night the proa can | 
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TABLE-CLOTH. 


be anchored and a tent pitched on the deck, 
under which the coolness and comfort that 
are sought in vain in the state-room of a 
yacht can always be had. The deck and 
the connecting beams can be put together 
with bolts, so that the craft can easily be 
taken apart and sent overland by railroad. 
As the proa is proof against any effort to 
capsize her, the sail can always be hoisted 
up so far above the deck as to enable the 
boom to clear the heads of the passengers. 
To counterbalance these advantages there 
is but a single fault. The craft would prob- 
ably be slow in tacking, and might occa- 
sionally need the aid of an oar to put her 
about. The rigger should bear this in mind 
when deciding upon the dimensions and 
pattern of the sail. 

Of course the proa is an outlandish craft, 
but she is safe, and she is incomparably fast. 
She does not look like the conventional boat, 
but it costs only about half as much to build 
her. Can you cook, eat, and sleep comfort- 
ably on board a sixteen-foot cat-boat? or 
can you send her a hundred miles overland 
without paying her worth in freight? Yet 
with a sixteen-foot proa you can do all these 
things, and can, moreover, intrust her to a 
consumptive theological student with the 
utmost confidence that she will resist all his 
attempts at drowning himself. 


THE FAIRIES’ TABLE-CLOTH. 
Herre is the fairies’ table, vined 

Over with lichen’d buhl-work bright ; 
Here is the cloth they left behind, 

After their feast was done last night. 
Never such napery met my eyes; 

Never such cobweb woof I’ve found; 
Dotted with dew-drops damask-wise, 

Bordered with seed-pearl all around. 
Service of creamiest lily-ware ; 

Spoons of gold from the tulip’s heart ; 
Silver épergnes of callas rare ; 

Napkins fringed by the gentian’s art. 
Wine from the spice-wood’s vintage, poured 

Out of the bubble’s Venice glass: 

read from the pollen of wild peas stored ; 

Cates from the buds of sassafras ; 


Meats from the hazels: sweets and sours 
Fashioned alone for fairy lips, 
Out of the cores of pungent flowers, 
Out of the purple haws and hips. 
Fruits from the winter-green, alder, grape ; 
Barberries red with ruby glows; 
Wildings of elfin size and shape, 
Folded in leaves of brier-rose. 


Satiny toad-stools ranged as chairs; 
Moon mid-sky for a chandelier ; 

Crickets and tree-frogs crooning airs 
Up in the green orchestra near. 

Ah, what a supper it must have been! 
Bountiful, zested, racy, rare ; 

Ah, if I only had fairy kin! 
Ah, if I only had been there! 
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THE OLD SOUTH MEETING. 
HOUSE. 


(The congregation which held the “ Old South Meet- 
ing-House,” in Boston, having preferred to worship 


| 


elsewhere, the venerable building itself has been secured | 


by a public association as a monument of the first mo- 
ments of our history. It is proposed to make there a 
Museum and Gallery which may illustrate the history 
of the past, and, if possible, to circulate every where 
from that centre such words of patriotic and historical 
information as may be of use in the education of the 
whole land to know how the nation was born, and 
what are the principles of our institutions, 

The Old South Meeting-House stands in the very 
heart of Boston, on the site of Governor John Win- 
throp’s house or garden; and in this very building 
Sam Adams made his most eager appeals to the people. 
Massachusetts has sent to Washington the statues of 
Winthrop and Adams, because they are the representa- 
tive men of her history. She is fortunate in being able 
to make at home a historical monument of the Old 
South Meeting-House, which has been well called “‘ the 
homestead of one and the forum of the other.” 

In the following lines an attempt is made to describe 
the Gallery which, when the building is dedicated to 
the patriotic education of the nation, may be formed 
there.) 





To hide the time stains on our wall, 
Let every tattered banner fall! 

The Bourbon lilies, green and old, 
That flaunted once, in burnished gold ; 
The oriflamme of France, that fell 
That day when sunburned Pepperell 
His shotted salvos fired so well, 

The Fleur de Lys trailed sulky down, 
And Louis-burg was George’s town. 
The Bourbon yields it, in despair, 

To Saxon arm and Pilgrim prayer. 


Hang there the Lion and the Tower, 
The trophies of an earlier hour, 
Pale emblems of Castilian pride, 
That shrouded Winslow when he died 
Beneath Jamaica’s palm. 
Hang there, and there, the dusty rags 
Which once were jaunty battle flags, 
And, for a week, in triumph vain, 
Gay flaunted over blue Champlain, 
Gayly had circled half the world, 
Until they drooped, disgraced and furled, 
That day the Hampshire line 
Stood to its arms at dress parade, 
Beneath the Stars and Stripes arrayed, 
And Massachusetts Pine, 
To see the great atonement made 
By Riedesel and Burgoyne. 


Eagles which Casar’s hand had fed, 

Banners which Charlemagne had led 
A thousand years before, 

A dozing empire meanly gave 

To be the eagles of a slave, 

And let the mean Elector wave 
Those banners on our shore. 

The mean Elector basely sold 

Eagle and flag for George’s gold; 
And, in the storm of war, 

In crash of battle, thick and dark, 

Beneath the rifle-shot of Stark, 

The war-worn staff, the crest of gold, 

The seutcheon proud and storied fold, 

In surges of defeat were rolled. 

So even Roman banners fall 

To screen the time stains on our wall! 


Beneath the war flag’s faded fold 
I see our sovereigns of old 


| 
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On magic canvas there. 

The tired face of “ baby Charles” 
Looks sadly down from Pilgrim walls, 
Half pride and half despair, 

Doubtful to flatter or to strike, 
To cozen or to dare, 
His steel-clad charger he bestrides 
As if to smite the Ironsides 
When Rupert with his squadron rides ; 
Yet such his gloomy brow and eye, 
You wonder if he will not try 
Once more the magic of a lie 
To lift him from his care. 


Hold still your truncheon! If it moves, 

The ire of Cromwell’s rage it braves! 
For the next picture shows 

The grim Protector on his steed, 

Ready to pray, to strike, to lead, 

Dare all for England, which he saves, 
New England, which he loves. 


These are Vandycks. ’Tis Kneller there 

Has pictured a more peaceful pair: 

There Orange gives his last command, 

The charter gives to Mather’s hand; 

And, blooming there, the queenly she 

Who takes, “now counsel, and now tea,” 

Confounding Blenheim and Bohea, 
Careless of war’s alarm. 

Yet, as of old the virgin Queen, 

When armed for victory, might press 

The smoky fire-lock of “ Brown Bess,” 

So Anna, in a fond caress, 

Rests on a black “ Queen’s arm.” 


Beneath those forms another band, 

Silent but eloquent, shall stand. 

There is no uttered voice nor speech 

As still of liberty they teach; 

No language and no sound is heard, 

Yet still the everlasting word 

Goes forth to thrill the land. 

Story and Greenough shall compel 

The silent marble forms to tell 

The lesson that they told so well— 
Lesson of Fate and Awe; 

Franklin still point the common place 
Of Liberty and Law. 

Adams shall look in Otis’ face, 

Blazing with freedom’s soul, 

And Molyneux see Hancock trace 

The fatal word which frees a race, 

There, in New England’s well-earned place, 
The head of freedom’s roll. 


These are not all. The past is gone, 

But other victories shall be won, 

For which the time-worn tale we réad 

Is but the sowing of the seed. 

The harvest shall be gathered when 

Our children’s children meet again 
Upon this time-worn floor ; 

When ruddy drops flush living cheek, 

And tribunes of the people speak 

As living man can speak to living men; 

When future Adamses conspire, 

When other Danas feed the fire, 

Each grandson worthy of his sire; 

When other Phillipses shall tell 

Again the tale he tells so well; 

When other Minots shall record 

The victories of some other Ward, 
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And other Prescotts tell the story 

Of other Warrens’ death and glory; 

When, in some crisis of the land, 

Some other Quincy takes the stand, 

To teach, to quicken, to command, 
To speak with prophet’s power 

of Liberty and Law combined. 

f Justice close with Mercy joined, 

United in one heart and mind: 

That talisman of victory find 

In which our laurels all are twined; 
And, for one struggle more, 

Forget our things which lie behind 
And reach to those before! 


BELL’S MATCH-MAKING. 

a Y DEAR FLORA,” wrote Miss Ray- 

\ mond,—“ It is a long time since we 
have met. Why can’t you pack your trunk, 
and make up your mind to spend the summer 
with me in this green and quiet corner of 
the earth? You shall diet upon locusts and 
wild honey, if such be your pleasure; you 
shall put in an appearance at parish pic- 
nies, or sit in the arbor and embroider while 
somebody reads Tennyson aloud—in short, 
you shall do as you please, if you will please 
to come to your rural friend BELL.” 


Miss Raymond regarded it as a wise and 
far-seeing policy that she had forborne to 
mention the name of the Rev. Clarence Gas- 
coigne—a poor but promising young cler- 
vyman recently settled over the parish of 
Haphazard, whose welfare she had chiefly 
in view in issuing this invitation to “dear 
Flora,” who was nothing less than an heir- 
ess and a beauty. Miss Raymond herself, 
being neither, naturally set a greater value 
upon these things than they deserved, and 
devoutly believed that Flora would carry 

ll before her at her own sweet will. She 
remembered, when they had been at Madame 
Buhl’s finishing school together—before ad- 
versity had visited the Raymonds’ roof— 
that Flora had been the cynosure of all the 
neighboring eyes at Dr. Creed’s theological 
seminary, that she had been deluged with 
valentines, surfeited with bonbons, and em- 
balmed in sonnet and song in the poet’s cor- 
ner of the local daily. But apparently these 
things had not availed. Miss Flora had 
already survived several seasons, and was 
yet Miss Flora, and untrammeled. Whether 
she had flirted too hard, her heart had re- 
mained untouched, or she had never inspired 
her lovers with any thing stronger than a 
passing fancy, nobody but Flora knew. Miss 
Raymond’s family consisted merely of her- 
self and a widowed aunt; and as her in- 
come was small, she usually filled the roomy 
old homestead with summer boarders. But 
since the new rector of the parish had taken 
up his abode under her roof-tree, and Aunt 
Milly was in somewhat failing health, she 
had decided not to add to her cares, but to 


her pleasures, in begging Flora to spend the 
season at Haphazard. And Flora was noth- 
ing loath. She stepped from the lumber- 
ing old stage late on one summer afternoon, 
in the jauntiest of travelling toilets, with 
the most killing of hats perched upon her 
shapely head—a very bewitching picture 
of a girl of the period, the soft fluffy curls 
upon her white forehead, the dark eyes shin- 
ing with mischief, the wild rose blushing 
upon cheek and chin, and a ready smile 
about the mobile lips. Bell felt suddenly 
old and faded and dowdy beside her, and 
upbraided herself smartly for the sensation. 
She went up to her guest’s room with her, 
threw open the blinds, pointed out the views, 
and helped her unpack. 

“T do hope you won’t find it stupid here, 
Flora,” she said; “that time will not hang 
heavy upon your hands. Society here is 
rather chaotic, to be sure, but 


“T suppose there isn’t such an article 
as a gentleman within ten miles,” yawned 
Flora. 

“Well, they are not as plenty as I could 
wish, for your sake, I confess. We are al- 
ways living in hopes that the master of Pine 
Hill will return and endanger our monotony 


you can see the towers of the mansion 
from this window, there, behind that belt 
of pines; but he prefers the gay world. 
And then there’s our rector; he is very good 
company.” 

“Qh, spare us! I had theology enough, 
thank you, at Madame Buhl’s. If there’s 
any thing I detest, it’s a Say, Bell, who 
is that splendid apparition coming in at the 
gate ?” 

“That ?” laughed Bell—* that is the afore- 
said rector.” 

“Is he coming to give you ghostly coun- 
sel? I shall be getting a change of heart, 
depend on’t.” 

“He’s coming home to tea. He boards 


here.” 


“¢There is a divinity, ” quoted Flora. “I 
thought, to be sure, it was no less than the 
master of Pine Hill coming to his estates 
just in the nick of time. How long has his 
Reverence been here, may I ask ?” 

“Only three months.” 

“Well, I wonder you haven’t fallen in 
love.” 

“T? Where would be the good ?” 

“Who ever stops to think of that ?” 

“At least one must have a little encour- 
agement to begin with.” 

“And hasn’t he given you a particle? 
You just hand him over to my tender mer- 
cies.” 

“You sha’n’t flirt with him, Flora; he’s 
too good and innocent; he would think you 
in earnest.” 

“¢Sha’n’t’ is in the imperative mood, I 
believe. Are you the guardian of his young 
affections ?” 
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And then they descended to the tea table, 
and Flora and Clarence Gascoigne shook 
hands and chatted familiarly—nobody could 
resist chatting familiarly with Flora after 
the first half minute—about his cousins, the 
Gascoignes of Newport, and a dozen people, 
of whom Miss Raymond had never heard, 
and of whom never to have heard seemed 
suddenly to prove her a person of the least 
consequence. After tea the trio strolled 
in the garden, Flora leading the conversa- 
tion, and waking the echoes with her quick 
laughter; and they sat a while on the rustic 
bench beside the syringa bushes, and Flora 
sang snatches from the operas and spiritual 
hymns; and Bell marked that when she 
(lropped out of catch or chorus, nobody 
seemed to miss her, and presently she stole 
away to look after her housekeeping, con- 
eratulating herself that every thing prom- 
ised well for her scheme. Flora was perhaps 
a trifle giddy and girlish for a clergyman’s 
wife, but she would outlive all that; and 
what an excellent thing it would be for Mr. 
Gascoigne, whose abilities would never have 
fair play if he married any poor girl about 
Haphazard, and lived from hand to mouth, 
so to speak, with none of the opportunities 
which money could offer; and as for Flora, 
she might bless her stars if he preferred her, 
if he had no inconvenient scruples about 
marrying a rich woman. 

The summer weather was fine at Haphaz- 
ard, and if Mr. Gascoigne begged the ladies 
to visit some poor or invalid parishioner in 
his company, it usually ended by Flora go- 
ing with him alone, Bell having found some 
urgent duty to detain her at home at the 
last minute; and Flora developed quite a 
talent for cheering the sick-room and dis- 
pensing luxuries to the needy: it was a réle 
of which she relished the novelty amazingly. 

“ You were plainly intended for a clergy- 
man’s. wife,” blundered Mr, Gascoigne, in a 
moment of grateful enthusiasm; and then 
he colored, and added, hastily, “The lame, 
halt, and blind are all singing your praises.” 

“What a discord it must be!” returned 
Flora. “I think I should prefer a solo.” 

The claims of the parish, however, were 
not so exacting but he could devote some 
leisure to the poets, sitting in the vine-coy- 
ered arbor, while Bell and Flora worked and 
listened—except when Bell remembered she 
had omitted to leave orders for the grocer, 
or had neglected some important household 
affair, and excused herself for a long half 


hour, begging them to go on with the read- | 
ing. And when she returned, she was al- | 


ways pleased to find that the book had been 
closed for the nonce. If he had not been 
reading, then of course he had been doing 
what he liked better. And he weuld say, 
“We have been waiting for you, Miss Bell” 


—he had fallen into the habit of calling her 


“Miss Bell” during these familiar séances. 
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“T sha’n’t dare to run away, if Iam goin 
to spoil your pleasure so,” she replied. 

* You certainly do spoil it when you leave 
us,” he would gallantly retort. 

If they went for an afternoon’s picnic to 
the top of Chrome Cliff, with their supper 
packed in a hamper, Bell fell to sketching 
a bend of the river, with the willows dip- 
ping above it and swallows skimming low, 
and Flora and Mr, Gascoigne were naturally 
left to their own devices. If they went out 
for an evening’s entertainment—which even 
Haphazard attorded at times when summer 
guests were plenty—Bell remembered the 
latech-key as soon as they were beyond the 
gate, or she had left a window open where 
burglars and showers might enter, or she 
never failed of some valid excuse for falling 
behind, for refusing Mr. Gascoigne’s arm 
either both hands were necessary to keep 
her skirts from the mud, or the country side- 
walk was too narrow for three abreast. And 
yet there was nothing obvious or awkward 
in Miss Raymond’s scheming. It all came 
about as naturally as if fore-ordained; and 
if Mr. Gascoigne was sometimes a little vex- 
ed that he could not be trusted to find th 
latch-key, close the window, or fetch the 
umbrella, Flora would say, “It’s Bell’s way ; 
she was just so at Madame Buhl’s—always 
would wait upon herself.” 

It had never been Bell’s way, however, 
to linger in the vestibule after church; but 
now she found it convenient to ask old Mrs. 
Ross about her rheumatism, and Martha 
Meeks about her grandson fishing at the 
Labrador. And by that time the Reverend 
Clarence had put off the gown and made his 
way to the church door, where Flora wel- 
comed him; and Bell nodded and begged 
they would walk on, and let her overtake 
them: she must speak to the sexton about 
his sick child, or see the treasurer of the 
Mite Society—only she never did overtake 


> 


them. The treasurer had proved garrulous, 


and the sexton had set his heart upon show- 
ing her the head-stone he had got up to his 
first wife. If she found them sitting alone 
in the embrasure of the open window, study- 
ing the constellations, she moved softly 
away. Who could tell?—it might be the 
decisive moment, 

It so happened that just at this time 
Mrs. Raymond fell ill. Flora proposed go- 
ing home, but Bell stoutly vetoed the prop- 
osition. “It will be so lonesome for Mr. 
Gascoigne,” she said. “ And Aunt Milly will 
be up again soon. No; do you stay, and 
pour the tea at table, and play at house- 
keeping, and make it a little like home for 
the poor fellow.” 

“Seems to me you are very anxious about 
his welfare,” said Flora, but staid as she 
was bidden, poured his tea, whiled away his 
leisure hours, beat him at chess, visited his 
sick, listened to his views, filled the place 
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of the absent soprano in his choir, and bor- 
rowed his old sermons for private reading, 
while Bell spent her time administering 
hourly doses, concocting gruels and dainties 
to tempt the appetite, and waiting in a dark- 
ened room by day, after broken nights. Per- 
haps it was the effect of overtaxed nerves 

id depressed spirits, or perhaps Miss Ray- 
mond had misunderstood her interest in Mr. 
Gascoigne, but as she left her patient dozing 
one night, and paused a moment, leaning out 
the hall window to commune with the even- 
ng star and the last tender effulgence of 
sunset, the sight of Flora and Mr. Gascoigne 
pelting each other with roses in the garden 
below smote her with a sense of something 
lien and cruel. Her absence did not affect 
their enjoyment; they had forgotten her in 
the delight of being together; and for the 
first time a selfish sorrow stirred in her heart 
and filled her eyes with sudden tears. “ Did 
she grudge them their happiness?” she asked 
herself. “ Was not success enough for her ?” 

When Flora had gone to her room that 
night, Bell knocked at the door and went in. 

“Haven't you any thing to tell me?” 
isked. “Has nothing happened ?” 

“What should happen, you dear old 
sleepy owl, you? Oh yes; I broke your In- 
A sin confessed is half re- 
We meet, but we miss you; we 
linger to caress you—at least Ido. By-the- 
way, I’m afraid the Reverend Clarence is 
getting horribly bored with me !” 

“ What impossible nonsense, Flora!” 
love teaching Flora to prevaricate ? 

The following night, as Bell was going 
softly down to the kitchen for mustard, the 
door of Mr. Gascoigne’s study opened, and 
the draught blew out her candle as he closed 
it and came forward. 

“You keep late vigils, Mr. Gascoigne,” she 
exclaimed. “It has just struck twelve.” 

“The truth is,” he explained, “I had got- 
ten behindhand with my sermon. I’ve been 
dissipating too much, I’m afraid, with your 
lively friend.” 

“And of what do you suppose Flora is 
afraid? That you are getting bored with 
her!” 

“Bored with Flora?” he repeated, smiling 
broadly. “Can’t you imagine who never 
bores me ?” 


she 


lia china bowl. 


(Lré ssed. 


Was 


“Ts it a riddle?” laughed Bell, with a sob | 


in her throat. “I suppose I might guess 
With a great effort of imagination!” Why 
did he torture her with his confidences ? 

“T should think you might,” he pursued, 
still smiling, but not so confidently. “ Dur- 
ing your absence at Mrs. Raymond’s bedside 
I have become confirmed in a sentiment 
whose existence I had only suspected be- 
fore, 

“ Any hope ?” she answered, confusedly— 
“any hope? I—how can I tell ?” 

“Don’t you know ?” he asked, mournfully, 


Is there any hope for me, I wonder ?” | 
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his great dark eyes shining appealingly in 
the dim light. “Couldn’t you find out, dear 
Miss Bell? Couldn’t you give me a morsel 
of encouragement ?” 

“T could—I will find out—if you wish. 
I would give it now—this minute 
know I would, don’t you ?—if I could 
dared—if I were certain 

Did he doubt that Flora loved him? 

“Bless you!” he said, fervently. “I am 
willing to wait ; it isso much better than de- 
spair dealt at one blow.” Then he lighted 
her candle from his own, and left her, with 
blank dismay pictured upon her face. There 
was no question but her match-making had 
succeeded, and she herself was in love with 
Clarence Gascoigne! 


you 


if I 


Another woman might 
have played false at this unexpected crisis, 
and deemed that all was fair in love, but 
Bell Raymond was of finer clay. 

“You dear old go-between,” cried Flora, 
when Bell made her revelations, ‘the Bishop 
Valentine himself couldn’t hold a candle to 
you. It’s too good to be true. Do I love 
him? Don’t I? ‘Confirmed in a sentiment 
whose existence he had only suspected be- 
fore Mrs. Raymond’s illness,’ is he? Well, I 
must confess I hardly expected such good 
fortune. 
and Why, he has never so much as kissed 
my hand, or pressed it, though he has had 
plenty of opportunity. Well, you can go 
tell him that the adage, ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady,’ is disproved. Ill wait here.” 

Somebody knocked faintly at Mr. Gas- 
coigne’s study door. “Come in,” he said, 
mistaking it for the maid. 

“Flora is waiting for you in the parlor,” 
began Bell. 

“Waiting for me ?—Flora?” repeated Mr. 
Gascoigne. 

“Yes. Ihave told her; she is waiting to 
confirm your hope, Mr. Gascoigne. She bids 
me say that the adage, ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady,’ is disproved. When you in- 
timated to me the other night that you loved 
her, I suspected that it was not in vain, but 
I could not be certain, you know. Now I 
know she loves you with all her heart. Iam 
sure of it. Don’t let me keep you an instant; 
it must seem like an eternity to Flora. She 
is waiting for you—in the parlor. Go! Why 
do you hesitate? Don’t you believe me?” 

Mr. Gascoigne had risen, deathly pale, with 
a solemn, wounded look in his shining eyes, 
and great circles growing beneath them; his 
lips moved without forming words. His 
whole attitude was that of one overcome 
with unexpected happiness, it seemed to 
Bell, as he steadied himself by grasping 


He’s so reserved, I suppose, and 


| with trembling hands the chair beside him. 


“You told Flora that I loved her?” he 
gasped, “You told her that I loved her?” 

“Why, yes; I told her you had been con- 
firmed in a sentiment whose existence you 
had only suspected before you were thrown 
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together so much by Aunt Milly’s illness,” 
repeated Bell. 

* And you say that Flora loves me? You 
are sure of it ?” 

“Tam sure. Go and ask her;” and Bell 
went slowly out; but it was some time be- 
fore Mr. Gascoigne obeyed her. 

‘He is the oddest hover in the world,” 
confessed Flora, later. “ Nothing spooney 
or gushing about him. Isuppose it wouldn’t 
be dignified for a clergyman. Why, he only 
kissed me twice, if you'll believe it, Bell, and 
looked as solemn as an owl, and said he hoped 
he should make me happy. Goodness! I’m 
happy already, and I told him so, Do you 
know, Bell, I never had an out-and-out offer 
before, though I’m twenty-seven.” 

Miss Raymond offered thanks when Mr. 
Gascoigne took his vacation to the White 
Hills, and Flora went home to acquaint her 
friends with her new prospects, and to join 
her lover, with her mother, at the Mountain 
House later. Bell’s summer’s work was end- 
ed; there was nothing more for her to do 
but to sit down and count the cost of match- 
making. In the meantime Flora wrote her 
friend long confidential letters from the 
mountains, 

“Such larks! We do nothing but enjoy 
ourselves. Who do you think we found 
here but his high-and-mightiness the heir 


of Pine Hill, Mr. Chester Callender, of Hap- | 


hazard. And such a swell! He danced 
with me five times at the hop last night— 
and didn’t the other women look daggers! 
One dared to say it was because I’m engaged, 
and it’s so safe flirting with engaged girls— 
all the fun and none of the danger! Let 
them rave! If I weren’t engaged—who 
knows ?—I might fancy living at Pine Hill, 
with a retinue of servants, driving in my 
carriage, and crackling in my silks. I didn’t 
tell you, did I, that the stocks in which my 
money was invested have declined most 
shamefully? So Mr. Discount, my business 
man, writes me. But there’s dear old Clar- 
ence—do you know, he isn’t a particle jeal- 
ous!” While a later date ran, “ Mr. Cal- 
lender and I are just in from a climb up the 
mountain with a small party. Clarence 
went with some gentlemen last week camp- 
ing out, and didn’t care to repeat history. 
We got separated from the others, Mr. Cal- 
lender and I, and lost our way; and we 
should have been there now, for all I know, 
if Clarence and a man hadn’t come to our 
rescue with lantern and torches. Mr. Cal- 
lender is taking my picture, in crayon—l 
sometimes really believe he is sweet on me, 
in spite of Clarence. Mr. Callender’s eyes 


are blue and small, and his mustache is— | 


And, after that, Bell heard no more, and a 
fortnight later Mr. Gascoigne was at hom 
again, and settling to his parish duties. He 
found Bell at twilight the day after his re- 
turn, with her Sleepy-Hollow chair wheeled 
before the window, watching the stars come 
out in the evening sky, and listening to thi 
crickets’ sing-song. 

“ Star-gazing?” he asked, resting an elbow 
on the cushioned back of her seat. “ A pen 
ny for your thoughts.” 

“T didn’t hear you come in, Mr. Gas- 
coigne,’ she said. “Iam thinking about 
about Flora! How did you leave her ?” 

“Flora? Haven't you heard ?” 

“My last letter is a month old.” 

“ And nobody has told you about her ?” 

“Who could tell me about her so well as 
yourself ?” 

Mr. Gascoigne laughed. 
lender, perhaps.” 

“Mr. Callender! What are you talking 
about, Mr. Gascoigne ?” 

“Flora and Mr. Callender.” 

“What of them ?” 

“They are married—that is all.” 

“Married! Flora married to Mr. Callen- 
der! Isit true? Oh, Mr. Gascoigne! How 
could she be so wicked! Oh! oh! oh!” and 
she staggered to her feet and held out both 
arins, not knowing what she did. 

“Wicked?” echoed the young rector, tak- 
ing the proffered hands, and holding them 
| firmly—* I don’t know about that. It isn’t 

wicked to marry the man you love best, even 
at the risk of breaking another’s heart, is it ? 
And then my heart is in excellent condition ; 
I assure you, Flora hasn’t been able to effect 
aflaw. It was alla mistake, you know, from 
first to last—Flora knows it now herselt 
| My dear Miss Bell, you rather overdid the 
match-matching business, did you not? 
| And I—I was weak and Quixotic, I grant 
you; it was unpardonable, [ admit, now that 
| I look back upon it. But if the girl really 
loved me; if I had unwittingly won her 
heart; if you had led her to believe, thanks 
| to my own stupidity, that I had been such a 
| blockhead as to confess my love for her to 
| you—why, it was only right that I should 
abide by my own awkward mistake. I 
must have been miraculously obscure that 
night, Bell, and you must be the least con- 
ceited woman in the world, or you would 
have understood that I loved you, and not 
Flora.” 
| “QO—h,” said Bell, with a little sigh, “I 
wish I had understood !” 
| “Jt isn’t toe late, isit? If you had un- 
| derstood, what should you have said, Bell?” 
“T should have said, ‘ Yes.’” 


“Well, Mr. Cal- 


well, lemon-colored, maybe; but his figure | 


and manners are perfectly stunning. He | 


always makes you feel as if you were the 
one person of all the world whom he de- 
lighted to honor.” 


“My dear Bell,” wrote Mrs. Callender t: 
Mrs. Gascoigne on her wedding morning, 
“allow me to congratulate you on your tal- 
| ent for match-making.” 
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SUNRISE ON MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


WE left behind the leafy arms of shade, 
The green soft grasses and the blossoms fair— 
Left the brown brook that lulling murmur mad 
The smoke plumed houses scattered every where 
Before, gray rocks that rose in steeper slope, 
The softening snow, the glacier’s foot-marks rough, 
The still-receding summit, mocking hope, 
The glare and silence: was it not enough ? 
Above, the hurrying mists went drifting by 


Through rocky clefts; the night climbed up apace: 


We seemed on some spear point uplifted h 


e 


To gave upon some terror face to fac 
The gray dawn, streaked with angry red, at last 


} 


Lit up the rocks, and when the sun burned through, 


Lo! on the western clouds the shadow vast 


Of the great mountain loomed upon our view. 


O God! have pity Is there, then, no rest ? 
Must pain as infinite as loving be? 

Our weary feet the mountain’s path have pressed ; 
The laboring breath has come so painfully! 

Behold! upon its side we wake, we sleep, 

Forever climbing through its shadows deep. 

Oh, when at last behind, beneath, it lies, 

Let not its shadow fall upon the skies! 


THE WAVING OF THE CORN. 

PLOUGHMAN, whose gnarly hand yet kindly wheeled 
Thy plough to ring this solitary tree 

With clover, whose round plat, reserved afield, 
In cool green radius twice my length may be— 

Scanting the corn thy furrows else might yield, 
To pleasure August, bees, fair thoughts, and me, 

That here come oft together—daily I, 

Stretched prone in summer’s mortal ecstasy, 
Do stir with thanks to thee, as stirs this morn 

With waving of the corn. 


Unseen, the farmer’s boy from round the hill 
Whistles a snatch that seeks his soul unsought, 
And fills some time with tune, howbeit shrill ; 
The cricket tells straight on his simple thought— 
Nay, ’tis the cricket’s way of being still ; 
The peddler bee drones in, and gossips naught ; 
Far down tHe wood, a one-desiring dove 
Times me the beating of the heart of love: 
And these be all the sounds that mix, each morn, 
With waving of the corn. 


From here to where the louder passions dwell, 
Green leagues of hilly separation roll: 

Trade ends where yon far clover ridges swell. 
Ye terrible Towns, ne’er claim the trembling soul 

That, craftless all to buy or hoard or sell, 
From out your deadly complex quarrel stole 

To company with large amiable trees, 

Suck honey summer with unjealous bees, 
And take Time’s strokes as softly as this mort 

Takes waving of the corn. 
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PERCY 


THE PROPHET: 


EVENTS IN THE LIVES OF A LADY AND HER LOVERS. 


1 
FIRST WORDS. 
PPE late Lieutenant-Colonel Bervie was gener- | 
ally very willing to tell the eventful love story 
f his youthful days to any persons who were 
aa desirous of hearing it. In relating, at the 
outset of his narrative, the extraordinary manner 
in which a total stranger foretold certain events 
which affected the happiness of two other per- 
sons besides himself, he never laid any claims to the 
unquestioning belief of his audience. “Form your 
own opinion, friends,” he used to say, ‘ Whether 
I am relating a series of marvels or a series of 
coincidences, I give you my word of honor I am | 
telling you the truth. If this assurance does not 
satisfy you, I can only recommend the same mod- 
est view of the questions that are beyond the 
range of our own experience which wise Shaks.- | 
peare advocates in those well-known lines: ‘There | 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ” 

So the old soldier spoke, when years had taught 
him to be tolerant of all men, in the peaceful even- | 
ing of his life. 

The story is once more told in these pages, with 
the colonel’s reservations, though not always in 
the colonel’s language. For example, the noble 
conduct of one of the characters (to which he nev- | 
er did justice) will now be found to occupy the 
prominent place on the scene that is fairly its due. | 








PART I.—THE PREDICTION. 
CHAPTER I.—THE QUACK. 
Tue disasters that follow the hateful offense | 
against Christianity which men call War were | 
severely felt in England during the peace that en- 
sued on the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo 
At this melancholy period of our national history, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce suffered 
an unexampled depression. The deficiency in the | 
revenue was publicly acknowledged in Parliament | 
to be alarming. With rare exceptions, distress | 
prevailed among all classes of the community. 
The starving nation was ripe and ready for a rev- | 
olutionary rising against its rulers—the rulers 
who had shed the people’s blood and wasted the 
people’s substance in a war which had yielded to | 
the popular interests absolutely nothing in return. 


THE STORY. | 
| 





Among the unfortunate persons who were driv- 
en, during the disastrous early years of this cen- | 
tury, to strange shifts and devices to obtain the | 
means of living, was a certain obscure medical 
man, of French extraction, named Lagarde. The 
doctor (duly qualified in England as well as in | 
his own country to bear the title) was an inhab- 
itant of London, living in one of the narrow streets 
which connect the great thoroughfare of the Strand | 
with the banks of the Thames. 

The method of obtaining employment chosen 
by poor Lagarde, as the one alternative left in the | 
face of starvation, was, and is still, considered by | 
the medical profession to be the method of a} 
quack. He advertised in the public journals. 


| a waiting-room on the first floor. 


In language studiously free from pretense o1 
exaggeration, the French physician declared him 
self to have bee n converted to a belief in animal] 
magnetism (as it was then called) by serious study 
of the discoveries first announced in France by 
the famous Mesmer. The two classes of the com- 


| munity to which his appeal was addressed wer 


(first) persons of the invalid sort, afflicted with 
maladies which ordinary medical practice had 


| failed to cure; and (secondly) persons disposed 


toward mystical investigation, who might be in- 
clined to test the power of “ clairvoyance” asa 
means of revealing the hidden chances and changes 
of the future. ‘ No fee is exacted from those who 


| may honor me with their confidence,” the doctor 


modestly added, * because I can not guarantee be 


| forehand that I shall be successful in ministering 


to their necessities and wishes. The process th Mt 
I employ is no secret: it was first made public 
long before my time. I am thrown into a mag 
netic sleep, and the hand of the person who con 

sults me is placed in mine. The result depend 

entirely on mysterious laws of nervous sympathy 
and nervous insight, to the existence of which I 
can testify, but which (in the present state of sci 
entific inquiry) Iam not able to explain. Thos 
whom I am fortunate enough to satisfy are ri 

quested to drop their offerings, according to their 
means, into a money-box fixed on the waiting 
room table. Those whom I do not satisfy will 
be pleased to accept the expression of my regret, 
and will not be expected to give any thing. It is 
quite possible that I may be the dupe of mistaken 
convictions: all I ask of the public is to beliey 

that they are at least thé convictions of an honest 


|man. I have only to add that ladies and gentle 


men who may wish to give me a trial will find me 
at home in the evening, between the hours of six 


| and ten.” 


Toward the close of the year 1816 this strang: 
advertisement became a general topic of conversa- 
tion among educated people i in London, For some 
weeks the “sittings” of the seer were largely at- 
tended, and (all things considered) were not badly 
remunerated. A faithful few believed in him, and 


| told wonderful stories of what he had pronounced 


The ma 


and prophesied in his state of trance. 


| jority of his visitors simply viewed him in the light 


of a public amusement, and wondered why such 
a gentleman-like man should have chosen to gain 
his living by exhibiting himself as a quack. 


CHAPTER II.—THE NUMBERS. 

On a raw and snowy evening toward the latter 
part of January, 1817, a gentleman, walking along 
the Strand, turned into the street in which Docto 
Lagarde lived, and knocked at the mesmerist’s 
door. The gentleman was young and handsome, 
with a certain peculiarity in his gait which reveal- 
ed him as belonging to the military profession 
His dress studiously avoided the exaggerations 
and absurdities of the hideous fashion prevailing 
in those days. In a word, the outward mark set 
on him was the mark which unmistakably pro 
claims a well-bred man. 

He was admitted by an elderly male servant to 
The light of 





one little lamp, placed on a bracket fixed to the 
wall, was so obscured by a dark green shade as 
to make it difficult, if not impossible, for visitors 

eting by accident to recognize each other. The 


metal money-box fixed to the table was just visi- | 
ble. In the flickering light of a small fire the | 


stranger perceived the figures of three men seat- 
ed, apart and silent, who were the only occupants 
of the room besides himself. 
er had, no doubt, kept the doctor's lady visitors 
So far as objects were to be seen, there 
was nothing to attract attention in the waiting 
The furniture was plain and neat, and 
The elderly servant handed a 

ird, with a number inscribed on it, to the new 
visitor, said in a whisper, “ Your number will be 
called, Sir, in your turn,” and disappeared. For 
some minutes nothing disturbed the deep silence 
but the faint ticking of a clock. 


at home 


nothing more. 


tor Lagarde had terminated. His opinion of the 
sitting was openly expressed in one emphatic 
No contribution dropped 


word—“ Humbug r 


from his hand as he passed the money-box on his | 


way out. 

The next number (being Number Fifteen) was 
called by the elderly servant, and the first inci- 

nt occurred in the strange of events 

sstined to happen in the doctor’s house that 
One after another the three men who had been 
waiting rose, examined their cards under the light 
the lamp, and sat down again, surprised and 
lisappointed. The servant advanced to investi- 
»the matter. The numbers possessed by the 
iree visitors, instead of being Fifteen, Sixteen, 
and Seventeen, proved to be Sixteen, Seventeen, 
and Eighteen 
arrived the last, the servant said: 

“Have I made a mistake, Sir? My sight is 
not so good as it was, and I am afraid I have 
awkwardly confused the cards in this dark place. 
Have I given you Number Fifteen instead of Num- 
ber Eighteen ?” 

The gentleman produced his card. A mistake 
had certainly been made, but not the mistake that 
the servant supposed. The card held by the lat- 
est visitor turned out to be the card previously 
held by the dissatisfied stranger who had just left 
the room—Number Fourteen! As to the card 
numbered Fifteen, it was only discovered the next 
morning lying in a corner, dropped on the floor ! 

Acting on his first impulse, the servant hurried 
out of the room, calling to the gentleman who 
had been the original holder of Fourteen to come 
back and bear his testimony to that fact. The 
street door had been opened for him by the land- 
lady of the house. She was a pretty woman, and 
the gentleman had fortunately lingered to talk 
toher. He was induced, at the intercession of the 
landlady, to ascend the stairs again. On return- 
ing to the waiting-room he addressed a character- 
istic question to the assembled visitors. ‘“ More 
humbug ?” asked the gentleman who liked to talk 
to a pretty woman. 

The servant—completely puzzled by his own 
stupidity—attempted to make his apologies. 

“Pray forgive me, gentlemen,” he said. “I 
am afraid I have confused the cards I distribute 
with the cards returned to me. In the case of 
mistakes of any kind, I am ordered to set them 


series 


it. 


f 
of 


The wretched weath- | 


After a while a | 
bell rang from an inner room, a door opened, and | 
a gentleman appeared, whose interview with Doc- | 


Turning to the stranger who had | 


PERCY AND THE PROPHET. 


| right on the spot. In this case, I tl 
| better consult my master.” 

He disappeared in the inner room. Left by 
themselves, the visitors began to speak jestingly 
of the strange situation in which they were placed. 
The original holder of Number Fourteen described 
| his own experience of the d 

way. 


octor in his own pithy 
“T applied to the fellow to tell my fortune. 
He first went to sleep over lit, 
he could tell me nothing. I asked why. ‘I don’t 
know,’ ‘7 do, says I—humbug! Pll 
bet you the long odds, gentlemen, that you find 
it humbug too.” 

Before the wager could be accepted or decling d, 
the door of the inner room was opened again. 
The tall, lean, black figure of a 
appeared on the 
the light in the 
quiet, sad voice 
words: 


and then he said 


says he. 


new personage 
» threshold, relieved darkly against 
room behind him. <A singularly 


addressed the visitors in these 


“Gentlemen, I must beg your indulgence. The 
apparent accident which given to the last 
comer the number already held by a gentleman 


has 


who has unsuccessfully consulted me, may have a 
meaning which we can none of us at present see. 
Observe, I don’t speak positively; I only say it 
may be. If the three visitors who have been so 
good as to wait will allow the present holder of 
Number Fourteen to consult me out of his turn— 
and if the earlier visitor who left me dissatisfied 
with his consultation will consent to stay here a 
| little longer—I pledge mys¢ lf, if nothing happens 
during the first ten minutes of the interview, to 
receive the gentlemen who have yet to consult 
me, and to detain no longer the gentleman who 
has seen me already. On the other hand, if any 
thing does happen, there is a chance at least that 
one among you—most likely the original holder 
of Number Fourteen—may be concerned in it. 
Under these circumstances, is ten minutes’ pa- 
tience too much to ask of you ?” 

The three visitors who had waited longest con- 
sulted among themselves, and (having nothing 
better to do with their time) decided on accepting 
the doctor’s proposal. The visitor who believed 
| it all to be “ humbug” coolly took a gold coin out 
of his pocket, tossed it into the air, caught it in 
his closed hand, and walked up to the shaded 
lamp on the bracket. ‘Heads, stay,” he said, 
“Tails, go.” He opened his hand and looked at 
the coin. “Heads! V« ry good. Go on with 
your hocus-pocus, Sir—I’ll wait.” 

“You believe in said the doctor, 
quietly observing him. “That is not my expe- 
rience of life.” 

He paused to let the stranger who held Num- 
ber Fourteen pass him into the inner room—then 
followed, closing the door behind him. 





chance,” 


CHAPTER IIL—THE CONSULTATION. 

Tue consulting-room was better lit than the 
waiting-room, and that was the only difference 
between the two. In the one, as in the other, no 
attempt was made to impress the imagination. 
Every where the commonplace furniture of a Lon- 
don lodging-house was left without the slightest 
effort to alter or improve it by changes of any 
kind. 

Seen under the clearer light, Doctor Lagarde 
appeared to be the last person living who would 
consent to degrade himself by an attempt at im- 
posture of any kind. His eyes were the dreamy 
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eyes of a visionary; his look was the premature- | 
ly aged look of a student, accustomed to give the 
hours to his book which ought to have been giv- | 
en to his bed. To state it briefly, the disciple of 
Mesmer was a man who might easily be deceived 
by others, but who was incapable of consciously 
practicing deception himself. Signing to his vis- 
itor to take a chair, he seated himself on the op- | 
posite side of the small table that stood between 
them, waited a moment with his face hidden in 
his hands, as if to collect himself, and then 
spoke. 

“Do you come to consult me on a case of ill- 
ness,” he inquired, “or do you ask me to look | 
into the darkness which hides your future life ?” 

The stranger answered, gravely: “I have no 
need to consult you about my health. I come to | 
hear what you can tell me of my future life.” 

“You know that I can try,” pursued the doce- 
tor, “ but that I can not promise to succeed ?”’ 

“T accept your conditions,” the stranger re- 
joined. “T neither believe nor disbelieve. If 
you will excuse my speaking frankly, I mean to 
observe you closely, and to deeide for myself.” 

Doctor Lagarde smiled sadly. 

“You have heard of me as a charlatan who | 
contrives to amuse a few idle people,” he said. | 
“T don’t complain of that; my present position | 
leads necessarily to misinterpretation of myself 
and my motives. Still I may at least say that I 
am the victim of a sincere avowal of my belief in 
a great science. Yes! I repeat it, a great science ! 
New, I dare say, to the generation we live in, 
though it was known and practiced in the days 
when the Pyramids were built. My sincerity in 
this matter has cost me the income that I derived 
from my medical practice. Patients distrust me; | 
doctors refuse to consult with me. I could starve 
if I had no one to think of but myself. But I} 
have another person to consider, who is very dear | 
to me; and I am driven, literally driven, either to | 
turn beggar in the streets or to do what I am do- 
ing now. Every thing is against me. I am | 

| 
| 


’ 


| 


| 
} 
| 


needy foreigner (naturally distrusted in this coun- 
try). Iam a republican anda socialist (natural- 
ly exiled from my own country). Who will help 
such an outlawed man as I am? It doesn’t mat- 
ter. The age is advancing, and the great truths | 
which it is my misfortune to advocate before the | 
time is ripe for them, are steadily forcing their | 
way to recognition. They will conquer yet, when | 
the hard struggle of life is over for the poor | 
quack who now presumes to speak to you. | 
Enough (and too much) of myself! Let us, as 
you say in England, get to business. To be of | 
any use to you, I must first be thrown into the | 
magnetic trance. The person who has the stron- | 
gest influence over me is the person who will do 
it to-night.” He paused, and looked round to- 
ward the corner of the room behind him. “ Moth- 
er,” he said, gently, “are you ready?” 

An elderly lady, dressed in deep mourning, 
rose from her seat in the corner. She had been, } 
thus far, hidden from notice by the high back of 
the easy-chair in which her son sat. Excepting 
some folds of fine black lace, laid over her white 
hair so as to form a head-dress at once simple 
and picturesque, there was nothing remarkable in | 
her attire. The visitor, well accustomed to the 
society of women of high rank and breeding, rose 
and bowed, as if (stranger though she was to | 
him) he recognized a person of distinction. She 
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| took place. 


| might disturb him; that is all. 








gravely returned his salute, and moved round the 
table so as to place herself opposite to her son. 

“When you please, Henry,” she said. 

Sending over him, she took both the doctor’s 
hands in hers, and fixed her eyes steadily on his 
No words passed between them ; nothing more 
In a minute or two his head was 
resting against the back of the chair, and his eye- 
lids had closed. 

“Are you sleeping ?” asked Madame Lagard 

“T am sleeping,” he answered. 

She laid his hands gently on the arms of the 
chair, and turned to address the visitor. 

“Let the sleep gain on him for a minute or 
two more,” she said. “Then take one of his 
hands, and put to him what questions you please.” 

“Does he hear us now, madam ?” 

“You might fire off a pistol, Sir, close to his 
ear, and he would not hear it. The vibration 
Until you or I 
touch him, and so establish the nervous sympathy, 
he is as lost to all sense of our presence here as 
if he were dead.” 

“You believe in magnetism yourself, of cour 

“My son’s belief, Sir, is mine in this thing as 
in other things. I have heard what he has been 
saying to you. It is for me that he sacrifices him- 
self by holding these exhibitions ; it is in my poor 
interests that his hardly earned money is made. 
I am in infirm health; and remonstrate as I may, 
my son persists in providing for me, not the bare 
comforts only, but even the luxuries of life. Ex- 
cept in this, he has never heard me express a wish 
without cheerfully obeying it. Whatever I may 
suffer, I have my compensation ; I can still thank 
God for giving me the greatest happiness that a 
woman can enjoy, the possession of a good son.” 
She smiled fondly as she looked at the sleeping 
man. ‘Draw your chair nearer to him,” she re- 
sumed, “and take his hand. You may speak 
freely in making your inquiries. Nothing that 
happens in this room ever goes out of it.” 

With those words, she returned to her place in 
the corner behind her son’s chair. 

The visitor took Doctor Lagarde’s hand. As 
they touched each other, he was conscious of a 
faintly titillating sensation in his own hand—a 
sensation which oddly reminded him of by-gone 
experiments with an electrical machine, in the 
days when he was a boy at school. 

“T wish to question you about my future life,” 
he began. “ How ought I to begin ?” 

The doctor spoke his first words in the monot- 
onous tones of a man talking in his sleep. 

“Own your true motive before you begin,” he 
said. ‘ Your interest in your future life is cen- 
tred in a woman. She has not positively rejected 
you, and she has not openly encouraged you, in 
the time that is past. You wish to know if her 
heart will be yours in the time that is to come— 
and there your interest in your future life ends.” 

This startling assertion of the sleeper’s capacity 
to look, by sympathy, into his mind, and to see 
there his most secret thoughts, instead of con- 
vineing the stranger, excited his suspicions. “ You 
have means of getting information,” he said, 
roughly, “that I don’t understand.” 

The doctor laughed, as if the idea amused him. 
Madame Lagarde rose from her place and inter- 
posed. 

“Hundreds of strangers come here to consult 
my son,” she said, quietly. “If you believe that 











we know who those strangers 


are, 


have the means of inquiring into their private 


lives before they enter this room, you believe in 
something much more ineredible than the mag- 


° , ' 
netic sleep. 


This was too manifestly true to be disputed. 
The visitor (a man of strot when his 
temper was not ruffled) made his apologies. 

“JT should like to have some explanation,” h¢ 
idded. ‘The very extraordinary 
How can I prevail upon Doctor Lagarde to en 
lighten me ?” 

“He can only tell you what he sees,” Madame 
Lagarde answered; “ask him that, and you will 
get a direct reply. 
‘Do you see the lady ?’ 

The stranger repeated the question. 


} 


ply followed at once, in these words: 


r ood sense 


thing 1s so 


For instance, say to him now, 


The re- 


“T see darkness all about me, except in 
there is light like the light of a 
dim In the illuminated space, I see two 
firures standing side by side. One of them is 
ir figure. The other is the figure of a lady. 
ily appears dimly. I can see nothing but 

that she is taller than women generally are, 

that she is dressed in pale blue.” 
The stranger started at those words. 


one 
place, Ww he re 
moon 


she Oo! 


“ Wer fa- 
vorite color!” he thought to himself, forgetting 
that, while he held the doctor's hand, the doctor 
could think with Azs mind. 

“Yes,” added the sleeper, quietly, “her favor 
ite color, as you know. She fades and fades as 
I look at her,” he went on. 
only see you. Your hands are over your face; 
you ar you look like a man who is suf- 
fering from some dreadful disappointment. Wait 

little. You too are growing indistinct; you too 

le away altogether. The darkness gathers. I 
see nothing.” 

A pause of silence followed. Then the face of 
the sleeper began to show signs of di 
for the first time. 

y question to him: “ What do you see ?” 

“T see you again. You have a pistol in your 
hand. Opposite to you there stands the figure 
of another man. He too has a pistol in his hand. 

» you enemies? Are you meeting to fight a 

Is the lady the cause? I try, but I fail 


’ 


» crying; 


listurbanuce 


VU see her.’ 
“Can you describe the man ?” 
“Not yet. So far, he is only a shadow in the 

form of a man.” 

There was another interval. The appearance 
of disturbance grew more marked on the sleep- 
er’s face. Suddenly he waved his free hand in 
the direction of the waiting-room. 


’ 


“Send for the visitors who are there,” he said. | 
Each one of them is to | 


“They are all to come in. 
take one of my hands in turn—while you remain 
where you are, holding the other. Don’t let go 
of me, even for amoment. My mother will ring.” 


Madame Lagarde touched a bell on the table. 


» servant received his orders from her and re- 

After a short absence, he appeared again 

in the consulting-room, with one visitor only wait- 
ing on the threshold behind him. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE MAN. 

“Tne other three gentlemen have gone away, 
madam,” the servant explained, addressing Ma- 
dame Lagarde. “They were tired of waiting. I 
found this gentleman fast asleep; and I am afraid 
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and that we 


| at your request ?’ 


“She is gone. I| 


The stranger put the custom- | 


| Zo off.” 
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he is angry with me for taking the liberty of wak- 
ing him,” : 

“Sleep of the common sort is evidently not 
lowed in this house,” the gentleman remarked 
the door. “It isn’t my fault—I couldn’t mes- 
merize myself, could 1?” 

The speaker entered the room, and 
vealed as the original owner of the card number- 
ed Fourteen Viewed by the clear imp-light, he 
was a tall, finely made man, in the prime of life, 
with a florid complexion, golden-brown hair, and 
sparkling blue eyes Noticing Madame Lagarde, 
he instantly checked the flow of his satire, with 
the instinctive good-breeding of a *s 
beg your pardon,” he said; “ I have a great many 
faults, and a habit of making bad jokes is one of 
them. 


stood re- 


rentleman 


Is the servant right, madam, in telling me 
that I have the honor of presentir 


’ 


g mys¢ lf here 


Madame Lagarde briefly explained what had 
passed. The florid gentleman (still privately be 
lieving it to be all “ humbug’) was delighted to 


make himself of any use. “I congratulate you, 


| Sir,” he said, with his easy humor, as he passed 
and | 


the visitor who had taken his card 


Fourteen seems to be a luc 


“ Number 
kier number in your 
keeping than it was in mine.” 

As he spoke, he took Doctor Lagarde *s disen- 

aged hand. The instant they touched each oth- 
er, the sleeper started. His voice rose; 
flushed. “ You are the man!” 
see you plainly now !” 

“What am I doing %’ 

“You are standing opposite to the gentleman 
here who is holding my other hand; and you are 
lifting a pistol to take aim at him.” 

The unbeliever cast a shrewd look at his com- 
panion in the consultation. Ilis inveterate habit 


his face 


“T 


he exclaime d. 


’ 


| of taking the ironical view of every thing got the 


better of him again. 

“Considering that you and I are total strangers, 
Sir,” he said, “don’t you think the doctor had 
better introduce us, before he goes any farther? 
We have got to fighting a duel already, and we 
may as well know who we are, before the pistols 
He turned to Doctor Lagarde. “ Dra- 
matic situations don’t amuse me out of the thea- 
tre,” he resumed. ‘“ Let me put you to a very 
commonplace test. I want to be introduced to 
this gentleman. Haz he told you his name ?” 

“ No.” 7 

“Of course you know it, without being told 2” 


“Certainly. I have only to look into your own 


| knowledge of yourselves while I am in this trance, 


and while you have got my hands, to know both 
your names as well as you do.” 

“Tntroduce us, then !”’ retorted the 
tleman. ‘And take my name first.” 

“Mr. Percy Linwood,” replied the doctor, “I 
have the honor of presenting you to Captain 
Bervie, of the Artillery.” 

With one accord, the gentlemen both dropped 
Doctor Lagarde’s hands, and tooked at each other 
in blank amazement. 

“Of course he has discovered our names some- 
how,” said Mr. Per y Linwood, cutting the Gor- 


jesting gen- 


| dian knot to his own perfect satisfaction in that 
| way. 


Captain Bervie had not forgotten what Madame 
Lagarde had said to him when he too had sus- 
pected a trick. He now repeated it (quite inef- 
fectually) for Mr. Linwood’s benefit. “If you 
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don’t feel the force of that argument as I feel 
it,” he added, “ perhaps, as a favor to me, Sir, 
you will not object to our each taking the doc- 
tor’s hand again, and hearing what more he can 
tell us while he remains in the state of trance ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” answered good- 
humored Mr. Linwood. ‘ Our friend is beginning 
to amuse me; I am as anxious as you are to 
know what he is going to see next.” 

Captain Bervie put the next question, 


“You have seen us fighting a duel—can you | 


tell us the result ?” 


“T can tell you nothing more than I have told | 


you already. The figures of the duelists have 


faded away, like the other figures that I saw be- | 
~ What I see now looks like the wind. | 
ing gravel-path of a garden, Aman anda woman | 
The man stops, and | 


fore them. 


are walking toward me. 
places a ring on the woman’s finger, and kisses 
her.” 

Captain Bervie changed color, and said no 
more. Mr. Linwood put the next question, in 
his usual flippant way. 

“Who is the happy man ?” he asked. 


“ You are the happy man,” was the instanta- | 


neous re ply. 

“Who is the woman?” cried Captain Bervie, 
before Mr. Linwood could speak again. 

“The same woman whom I saw before; dressed 
in the same way, in pale blue.” 

Captain Bervie was not satisfied. He insisted 
on receiving clearer information than this. “ Sure- 
y you can see something of her personal appear- 
ance ?” he said, sharply. 

“T can see that she has long dark brown hair, 
falling below her waist. I can see that she has 
lovely dark brown eyes. 


the look of a sensitive, nervous person. 
quite young. I can see no more.” 

“Ts there any other man present in the gar- 
den ?” was the captain’s next question. 

“T can see no other man.” 

“Look again at the man who is putting the 
ring on her finger. Are you sure that the face 
you see is the face of Mr. Percy Linwood ?” 

‘IT am absolutely sure.” 

Captain Bervie rose from his chair. 

“Thank you, Doctor Lagarde,” he said. “I 
have heard enough.” 

He walked to the door. Mr. Perey Linwood 
dropped the doctor’s hand, and appealed to the 
retiring captain with a broad stare of astonish- 
ment. 

“You don’t really believe this 2” he said. 

‘I only say I have heard enough,” Captain 
Bervie answered, irritably. 

Mr. Linwood could hardly fail to see that any 
further attempt to treat the matter lightly might 
lead to undesirable results. “It is difficult to 
speak seriously of this kind of exhibition,” he 
resumed, quietly. 


giving, offense. The description of the lady, I 

can positively declare, does not apply in any sin- 

gle particular to any one whom I know.” 
Captain Bervie turned round sternly at the 


door, with the look of a man whose patience was | 


completely exhausted. Mr. Linwood’s unruffled 
composure, assisted in its influence by the pres- 


ence of Madame Lagarde, seemed to remind him | 


of the claims of politeness, He checked the rash 


Her complexion seems | 
to be all of the same delicate pale color: she has | 
She is | 


“ But I suppose I may men- | 
° ° *. | 
tion a mere matter of fact without meaning, or 
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words as they rose to his lips. “ You may make 
new acquaintances, Sir,” was all that he said, 
“ You have the future before you.” 

Upon that he went out. Perey Linwood wait. 
ed a little, reflecting on the captain’s conduct 
Had Doctor Lagarde’s description of the lady 
accidentally answered the description of a living 
lady whom Captain Bervie knew? Was he by 
j any chance in love with her, and had the doctor 
| innocently reminded him that his love was not 
returned? Assuming this to be likely, was it 
| also possible that he believed in the duel seen by 
the mesmerist? Did he seriously interpret his 
absence from the visionary love scene in the gar- 
den as an intimation that he was the duelist who 
was destined to fall? Nobody but a madman 
could go to those lengths. The captain’s conduct 
was simply incomprehensible. 

Pondering these questions, Perey decided on 
returning to his place by the doctor’s chair, “ Of 
one thing I’m certain, at any rate,” he thought to 
himself. “Dl see the whole imposture out be- 
fore I leave the house !” 

He took Doctor Lagarde’s hand. “ Now, then, 
what is the next discovery ?” he asked, abruptly. 
|“ Any thing more about the lady and gentleman 

in the garden 2” 
| The answer was given in low, languid tones: 
the sleeper was evidently beginning to suffer from 
nervous fatigue. 

“T see no more of the garden,” he said, “o 
| of the persons in it. What I see now is a smal 
| room, like a cottage parlor. The woman who has 
| appeared to me throughout presents herself to 
me again. But, this time, the man who is with 
her is. no longer Mr. Percy Linwood—the man is 
Captain Bervie.” 

Perey smiled satirically. 
captain ! 


r 
] 
i 


“Good news for the 
!’ he said. “It’s a thousand pities he 
| went away. If he had waited he would have 
heard something personally interesting to him 
May I ask, Doctor Lagarde, how Captain Bervie 
and the lady are occupied ?” 

The sleeper seemed to find some difficulty in 
answering the question. “I can only see,” he 
said, “that the woman is painfully agitated by 
something that the captain is saying to her. He 
puts her arm in his; he seems to be trying to 
persuade her to leave the room with him. She 
hesitates; she asks him with tears to release her. 
He whispers something in her ear, which seems 
to persuade her. She considers; she says a few 
words on her side; she yields. Te leads her out 
| of the room. The darkness gathers behind them 
| I look and look, and I ean see no more.” 
| “Shall we wait a while,” Percy suggested, 


9” 


| 


“and then try again 
Doctor Lagarde sighed, and reclined in his 
chair. “My head is heavy,” he said; “ my spir- 
its are dull. I will try again, to please you. Don't 
blame me if I fail.” 

After an interval, Percy put the customary 
question. The sleeper answered wearily. 

“T see the inside of a travelling carriage,” he 
said. “The lady is one of the persons in it. 
There is a man with her. There is—” He 
stopped, and began to breathe heavily: the grasp 
of his hand relaxed. 

“ Am I the man this time?” Percy asked. “Or 
is it Captain Bervie again ?” 

Doctor Lagarde roused himself, by a last effort, 
to reply. ‘I can’t tell you,” he murmured, drow- 
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sily. ‘My eyes are aching; the darkness baffles | 


ine I have toiled long enough for you, Dre P 
my hand and leave me to rest.” 

‘Hearing those words, Madame Lagarde a 
yroached her son’s chair. 

“Tt will be useless, Sir, to ask him any more 
questions to-night,” she said. ‘He has been 
weak and nervous all day, and he is worn out by 
the effort he has made. Pardon me if I ask you 
to step aside for a moment, while I give him the 


' 
Pp 


} 


repose that he needs.” 

She laid her right hand gently on the doctor’s 
head, and kept it there for a minute or so. “ Are 

ou at rest now ?”’ she asked. 

‘I am at rest,” he answered, in faint, drowsy 
tones. 

Madame Lagarde returned to Percy. “If you 
are not yet satisfied,” she said, “my son will be 
at your service to-morrow evening, Sir.” 

“Thank you, madam; I have only one more 
question to ask, and you can no doubt answer it. 
When your son wakes, will he remember what he 
has said to Captain Bervie and to myself ?” 

“My son will be as absolutely ignorant of ev- 
ery thing that he has seen, and of every thing 
that he has said, in the trance, as if he had been 
at the other end of the world.” 

Perey Linwood swallowed this last outrageous 
issertion with an effort which he was quite un- 
able to conceal. ‘“ Many thanks, madam,” he 
said; “I wish you good-night.” 

Returning to the waiting-room, he noticed the 

mney box fixed to the table. ‘“ These people 
look poor,” he thought to himself, “ and I feel 
really indebted to them for an amusing evening. 

sides, I can afford to be liberal, for I shall cer- 
tainly never go back.” He dropped a five-pound 
note into the money-box, and left the house. 

Walking toward his club, Perey’s natural se 
renity of mind was a little troubled by the remem- 
brance of Captain Bervie’s strange language and 
conduct. Something in the captain’s manner, 
rudely as he had spoken on leaving the room, 
had interested Perey in spite of himself. He be- 
gan to consider the propriety of reducing to writ- 
ing Doctor Lagarde’s description of the scenes 
in the cottage parlor and the travelling carriage, 
in the event of another meeting between Captain 
Bervie and himself. If the captain persisted in 
taking the thing seriously, the memorandum might 
additionally enlighten him. If, on the other hand, 
he ended in adopting the rational view, the mem- 
orandum might confirm him in taking that sen- 
sible course. 

Arrived at his club, Percy resolutely set to work 
in the writing-room. Unhappily for his chances 
of success, he was one of that large number of 
persons whose minds become confused the mo- 
ment they take a pen in their hands. First, he 
tried to report the doctor’s language literally, and 
failed to remember it when he put the first words 
on paper. Then he attempted a brief summary, 
and lost the thread of his narrative at the second 
sentence. After spoiling many sheets of paper, 
and using every new pen within his reach, he 
gave up the struggle. “It’s no use,” he said, as 
he got up from the writing-table. “I am too 
great a fool to do it, and there’s an end of the 
business,” 

He never was more mistaken in his life. The 
end of the business was not to come for many a 
long day yet. 


PART II.—THE FULFILLMENT 
CHAPTER V.—THE BALL-ROOM. 

Wuite the consultation at Doctor Lagarde’s 
was still fresh in the memory of the persons pres 
ent at it, Chance, or Destiny, occupied in sowing 
the seeds for the harvest of the future, discover 
ed as one of its fit instruments a retired military 
officer named Major Much ? 

The major was a smart little man, who persist 
ed in setting up the appearance of youth as a 
means of hiding the reality of fifty. After serv 
ing with distinction in many parts of the world, 
Major Much had become an independent man by 
inheriting an estate in one of the midland coun 
ties. Being still a bachelor, and being always 
ready to make himself agreeable, he was genera 
ly popular in the society of women. In the ball 
room he was a really welcome addition to the 
company. The German waltz had then been im 
ported into England little more than three years 
since. The outery raised against the dance, by 
persons skilled in the discovery of latent impro- 
priety, had not yet lost its influence in certain 
quarters. Men who could waltz were scarce 
Major Much had successfully grappled with the 
difficulties of learning the dance in mature life; 
and the young ladies rewarded him nobly for the 
effort by taking the appearance of youth for 
granted, in the palpable presence of fifty. 

Knowing every body and being welcome every 
where, playing a good hand at whist, and having 
an inexhaustible fancy in the invention of a din- 
ner, Major Much naturally belonged to all the 
best clubs of his time. Perey Linwood and he 
constantly met in the billiard-room or at the 
dinner table. The major approved of the easy, 
handsome, pleasant-tempered young man. “I 
have lost the first freshness of youth,” he used to 
say, modestly, of himself, “and I see it revived, 
as it were, in Percy. Naturally I like Percy.” 


About three weeks after the memorable even- 
ing at Doctor Lagarde’s, the two friends encoun- 
tered each other on the steps of a club 

“Got any thing to do to-night?’ asked the 
major. 

“ Nothing that I know of,” said Perey, “ unless 
I go to the theatre.” 

“Let the theatre wait, my boy 
ment gives a ball at Woolwich to-night 
got a ticket to spare, and I know several sweet 
girls who are going. Some of them waltz, Perey 
Gather your rose-buds while you may, Come 
with me.” 

The invitation was accepted as readily as it 
was given. The major found the carriage, and 
Percy paid for the post-horses. They entered 
the ball-room among the earlier guests; and the 
first person whom they met, waiting near the 
door, was—Captain Bervie. 

Percy bowed, a little uneasily. “I feel some 
doubt,” he said, laughing, “whether we have 
been properly introduced to one another or not.” 

“ Not properly introduced !” cried Major Much 
“Tl set that right. My dear friend, Perey Lin 
wood ; my dear friend, Arthur Bervie—be known 
to each other! esteem each other!” 

Captain Bervie acknowledged the introduction 
by a cold salute. Percy, yielding to the good- 
natured impulse of the moment, began to speak 
of the mesmeric consultation. 
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“You misse 
yu left the doctor the other night,” he said. 

“We continued the sitting; and you turned up 

again among the persons of the doctor’s drama, 

Imagine yourself, if 

in a cottage parlor—” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said Cap- 
tain Bervie. “Iam a member of the committee 
charged with the arrangements of the ball, and I 
inust really attend to my duties,” 

He withdrew without waiting for a reply. Per- 

looked round wonderingly at Major Much. 

“Strange!” he said. “I feel rather attracted to- 

ward Captain Bervie; and he seems so little at- 

tracted, on his side, that he can hardly behave to 

What does it mean ?” 


in quite a new character. 
you please, 


cy 


me with common civility. 


“Tl tell you,” answered the major, confiden- | 


tially. “ Arthur Bervie is madly in love—madly 
is really the word, my boy—with a Miss Bow- 
more. “And (this is between ourselves) the young 
lady doesn’t feel it quite in the same way. A 
sweet girl; I’ve often had her on my knee when 
she was a child. Her father and mother are old 
friends of mine. She is coming to the ball to- 
night. That’s the true reason why Arthur left 
you just now. Look at him—waiting to be the 
first to speak to her. If he could have his way, 
he wouldn’t let another man come near the poor 
girl all through the evening; he really persecutes 
he ‘ll introduce you, Perey; and you will see 
e looks at us for presuming to approach 
It's a great pity; she will never marry him. 
Arthur Bervie is a high-minded, honorable fellow, 
a man in a thousand; but he’s fast becoming a 
perfect bear under the strain on his temper. 
What's the matter ? You don’t seem to be listen- 
ing to me,” 

This last remark was perfectly justified. In 
telling the captain's love story, Major Much had 
revived his young friend’s memory of the lady in 
the blue dress, who had haunted the mesmeric 
visions of Doctor Lagarde. ‘“ Tell me,” said Per- 
“what is Miss Bowmore like? Is there any 
thing remarkable in her personal appearance ? 
I have a reason for asking.” 

As he spoke, there arose among the guests in 
the rapidly filling ball-room a low murmur of sur- 
prise and admiration. The major laid one hand 


ner, 
how h 


her. 


cy 
’ 


on Percy's shoulder, and, lifting the other, point- | 


ed to the door. 
“What is Miss Bowmore like ?” he repeated. 
“There sheis, my boy! Let her answer for herself.” 
Perey turned toward the lower end of the 
A young lady was: entering, dressed in 
plain silk, and the color of it was a pale blue! 
Excepting a white rose at her breast, she wore 
no ornament of any sort. Doubly distinguished 
by the perfect simplicity of her apparel and by 
her tall, supple, commanding figure, she took rank 
at once as the most remarkable woman in the 
Moving nearer to her through the crowd, 
under the guidance of the complaisant major, 
young Linwood gained a clearer view of her hair, 
her complexion, and the color of her eyes. In 
every one of these particulars she was the living 
image of the woman described by Doctor Lagarde! 
While Percy was absorbed over this strange 
covery, Major Much had got within speaking 
distance of the young lady and of her mother, as 
they stood together in conversation with Captain 
Bervie. ‘My dear Mrs. Bowmore, how well you 
looking! My dear Miss Charlotte, what a 


room, 


room. 


1 something worth hearing when ! sensation you have made already!” cried the cor. 
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dial littlke man. “The glorious simplicity (if | 
may so express myself) of your dress is—jg— 
what was I going to say ?—the ideas come thror 
ing on me; I merely want words,” 

Here Major Much waved his hand, with all t] 
fingers well open, as if words were circulating jp 
the air of the room, and he meant to catch them 
Miss Charlotte burst into a little silvery laugh: 
her magnificent brown eyes, wandering from the 
major to Percy, rested on the young man with a 
modest and momentary interest, which Captain 
Bervie’s jealous attention instantly detected, 

“They are forming the dance, Miss Bowmore.” 
he said, pressing forward impatiently. “If 
don’t take our places, we shall be too late.” 

“Stop! stop!” cried the major. “There is a 
time for every thing, and this is the time for pri 
senting my dear friend here, Mr. Perey Linwood 
He is like me, Miss Charlotte—Ae has been struck 
by the glorious simplicity, and Ae wants words 
At this part of the presentation he happened to 
look toward the irate captain, and instantly gave 
him a hint on the subject of his temper. ‘TI say, 
Arthur Bervie, we are all good-humored people 
here. What have you got on your eyebrows? It 
looks like a frown, and it doesn’t become you 
Send for a skilled waiter, and have it brushed off 
and taken away directly !” 

“May I ask, Miss Bowmore, if you are di 
gaged for the next dance?” said Percy, the mo 
ment the major gave him an opportunity of speak 
ing. 

“Miss Bowmore is engaged to me for the next 
dance,” said the angry captain, before the young 
lady could answer. 

“The third dance, then?” Percy persisted, 
his quietest manner, and with his brightest smil 

“With pleasure, Mr. Linwood,” said Miss Bow 
more. She would have been no true woman if 
she had not resented the open exhibition of Ar- 
thur’s jealousy; it was like asserting a right over 
her to which he had not the shadow of a claim 
She threw a look at Perey as her partner led her 
away, which was the severest punishment sli 
could inflict on the man who ardently loved her. 

The third dance stood in the programme as a 
waltz. In jealous distrust of Percy, the captain 
took the conductor aside, and used his authority 
as committee-man to substitute another dance. 
He had no sooner turned his back on the orches- 
tra than the wife of the colonel of the regiment, 
who had heard him, spoke to the conductor in 
her turn, and insisted on the original programme 
being retained. ‘ Quote the colonel’s authority,” 
said the lady, “if Captain Bervie ventures to ob- 
ject.” In the mean time the captain (on his way 
to rejoin Charlotte) was met by one of his broth- 
er officers, who summoned him to an impending 
debate of the committee charged with the admin 
istrative arrangements of the supper table. 

“ Surely they can do without me ?” Arthur sug: 
gested. Y 

“No,” said the officer. “In case of any dif- 
ference of opinion, the colonel requests that all 
the committee will attend.” 

Under these circumstances, Arthur had no al- 
ternative but to follow his brother officer to the 
committee-room. Barely a minute later, the con 
ductor appeared at his desk, and the first notes 
of the music rose low and plaintive, introducing 
the third dance. 


sen- 
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“Perey, my boy!” cried the major, recognizing 
the melody, “ you're in luck’s way—it’s going to 
be a waltz!” 

Almost as he spoke, the low, plaintive notes 
glided by subtle modulations into the inspiring 

of the waltz. Percy claimed his partner's 

hand. Miss Charlotte hesitated, and looked at 

r mother. 

“Surely you waltz ?” said Percy. 

“] have learned to waltz,” she answered, mod- 
estly: “but this is such a large room, Sir, and 
here are so many people.” 

* Once round,” Perey pleaded ; > 
round.” 


She looked again at her mother; her foot was 


only once 


keeping time with the music, under her dress ; | 
her heart was beating with a delicious excite- | 


ment Kind-hearted Mrs. Bowmore smiled and 


said, “ Once round, my dear, as Mr. Linwood sug- 


t 


In another moment Percy’s arm took posses- 

n of her waist, and they were away on the 
wings of the waltz! 
lance? Enjoyment? It was more—it was an 
epoch in Charlotte’s life—it was the first time 
she had waltzed with a man. What a difference 
between the fervent clasp of Perey’s arm and the 


cold, formal contact of the mistress who had | 


rht her! How brightly his eyes looked down 
into hers, admiring her with such a tender re- 
straint that there could surely be no harm in 

king up at him now and then in return. Round 
ind round they glided, absorbed in the music and 
n themselves. Occasionally her bosom just touch- 
ed his, at those critical moments when she was 
most in need of support. At other intervals she 
ilmost let her head sink on his shoulder in try- 
ng to hide from him the smile which acknowl- 
edged his admiration too boldly. “ Once round,” 
Percy had suggested ; “ once round,” her mother 
had said. They had been twenty, thirty, forty 
times round; they had never stopped to rest like 
the other dancers ; 
whole room on them—including the eyes of Cap- 
tain Bervie—without knowing 
pa 
neat arrangement of her hair had become dis- 
turbed; her bosom was rising and falling faster 
and faster in the effort to breathe—before the 
fatigue and the heat overpowered her at last, and 
forced her to say to him, faintly, “I’m very sorry 
—I can’t dance any more.” ; 

Percy led her into the cooler atmosphere of the 
refreshment-room, and revived her with a glass 
of lemonade. Her arm still rested on his—she 
was just about to thank him for the care he had 
taken of her—when Captain Bervie entered the 


room, 


to Perey he still preserved his self-control, and 
i xpressed himself with scrupulous politeness. 

“Mrs. Bowmore wishes me to take you back to 
her,” he said to Charlotte. Then, turning to Per- 
cy, he added: “ Will you kindly wait here while 
I take Miss Bowmore to the.ball-room? I have a 
word to say to you—I will return directly.” 

Left alone in the refreshment-room, Percy sat 
lown to cool and rest himself. 
ence of the ways of men, he felt no surprise at 
the marked contrast between Captain Bervie’s 
lace and Cantain Bervie’s manner. “ He has seen 


Could words describe, could | 
uught realize, the exquisite enjoyment of the | 
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us waltzing, and he is coming back to pick a quar- 
rel with me.” Such was the interpretation which 
Mr. Linwood’s knowledge of the world placed on 
Captain Bervie’s politeness. In a minute or two 
more the captain returned to the refreshment- 
room, and satisfied Perey that his anticipations 
had not deceived him. 


CHAPTER VI.—LOVE AND POLITICS, 

Ir was the fourth day after the ball. Though 
it was no later in the year than the month of 
February, the sun was shining brightly, and the 
air was as soft as the air of a day in spring. 
Percy and Charlotte were walking together in the 
little garden at the back of Mr. Bowmore’s cot- 
tage, near the town of Dartford, in Kent. 

“Mr, Linwood,” said Charlotte, “ you were to 
have paid us your first visit the day after the 
ball. Why have you kept us waiting? Have you 
been too busy to remember your new friends ?” 

“T have counted the hours since we parted, 
Miss Charlotte. If I had not been detained by 
business—” 

“T understand. 
controlled you. 


For three days business has 
On the fourth day you have con- 


| trolled business—and here you are ¥”’ 


“That’s it exactly, Miss Charlotte.” 

“T don’t believe one word of it, Mr Perey 
There was no answering such a declaration as 
this. Guiltily conscious that Charlotte was right 
in refusing to accept his well-worn excuse, Perey 
made an awkward attempt to change the topic of 
conversation. They happened, at the moment, to 
be standing near a small conservatory at the end 
of the garden. and 
the few plants and shrubs inside had a lonely, 
neglected look. 
eluded place ?” “or does 
it hide discoveries in the rearing of plants which 


The glass door was closed, 


* Does nobody ever Visit this se- 
Percy asked, jocosely ; 


| are forbidden mysteries to a stranger ?” 


they had had the eyes of the | 


it; her delicately | 


le complexion had changed to rosy red; the | way he encountered the bare hanging branel 


| means,” 


“Satisfy your curiosity, Mr. Linwood, by all 
Charlotte answered, in the same tone. 
“Open the door, and I will follow you. There is 
a bench still left, I think, inside, and a few min- 
utes’ rest will be welcome to me.” 

Percy obeyed. In passing through the door- 
1e3 
of some creeping plant, long since dead and de- 
tached from its fastenings on the wood-work of 
the roof. He pushed aside the branches so that 
Charlotte could easily follow him in, without be- 
ing aware that his own forced passage through 


| them had a little deranged the folds of spotless 


| white cambrie which a well-dressed gentleman 


He was pale, with the marked and sinis- | 
ter pallor of suppressed rage 5 but when he spoke 


With his experi- | 


| gardener. 


ors, 


wore round his neck in those days. Charlotte 
seated herself on the bench, and directed Percy’s 
attention to the desolate conservatory with a 
saucy smile. 

“The mystery which your lively imagination 
has associated with this place,” she said, “ means, 
being interpreted, that we are too poor to keep a 
Make the best of your disappointment, 
Mr. Linwood, and sit here by me. We are out of 
hearing and out of sight of mamma’s other visit- 
You have no excuse now for not satisfying 


| my curiosity and telling me what has really kept 


you away from us.”’ 

She fixed her eyes on him as she said those 
words. Before Perey could think of another ex- 
cuse, her quick observation detected the disorder- 
ed condition of his cravat, and discovered the up- 
per edge of a black plaster attached to one side 
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of his neck. ‘“ You have been hurt in the neck !” | he said, simply. ‘My heart is so full of you, | 


she exclaimed. “That is why you have kept 
away from us for the last three days !” 

“A mere trifle,” said Percy, in great confusion ; 
7 please don’t notice it.” 

She neither heeded nor heard him. Her eyes, 
still resting on his face, assumed an expression 
of suspicious inquiry, which Percy was entirely 
at a loss to understand. Suddenly she started to 
her feet, as if a new idea had occurred to her. 
“ Wait here,” she said, flushing with excitement, 
“till I come back: I insist on it!” 

Before Percy could ask for an explanation, she 
had left the conservatory. 

In a minute or two she returned, with a news- 
paper in her hand. “ Read that,” she said, point- 
ing to a paragraph, distinguished by a line drawn 
round it in ink, 

The passage that she indicated contained an 
account of a duel which had recently taken place 
in the ne¢ ighborhood of London. The names of 
the duelists were not mentioned. One was de- 
scribed as an officer and the other as a civilian. 
They had quarreled at cards, and had fought with 
pistols. The civilian had had a narrow escape 
of his life. His antagonist’s bullet had passed 
ucar enough to the side of his neck to tear the 
flesh, and had missed the vital parts, literally, by 
a hair’s breadth. 

Charlotte’s eyes, riveted on Percy, detected a 
sudden change of color in his face the moment 
he looked at the newspaper. That was enough 
for her. “ You are the man!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, for shame! for shame! To risk your life 
for a paltry dispute about cards.” 

“J would risk it again,” said Percy, “to hear 
you speak as if you set some value on it.” 

She looked away from him quickly, without a 
word of reply. Her mind seemed to be busy 
again with its own thoughts. Did she meditate 
returning to the subject of the duel? Was she 
not satisfied with the discovery which she had 
just made? No such doubts as these troubled 
the mind of Percy Linwood. Intoxicated by the 
charm of her presence, emboldened by her inno- 
cent betrayal of the interest that she felt in him, 
he opened his whole heart to her as unreservedly 
as if they had known each other from the days 
of their childhood. There was but one excuse 
for him. Charlotte was his first love. 

“You don’t know how completely you have be- 
come a part of my life since we met at the ball,” 
he went on. “That one delightful dance seemed, 
by some magie which I can’t explain, to draw us 
together in a few minutes as if we had known 
each other for years. Oh dear! I could make 
such a confession of what I felt, only Iam afraid 
of offending you by speaking too soon! Women 
are so dreadfully difficult to understand. How 
is a man to know at what time it is considerate 
toward them to conceal his true feelings, and at 
what time it is equally considerate to express his 
true feelings? One doesn’t know whether it is 
a matter of days or weeks or months—there 
ought to be a law to settle it. Dear Miss Char- 
lotte, when a poor fellow loves you at first sight, 
as he has never loved any other woman, and when 
he is tormented with the fear that some other 





can talk of nothing else.” 

To Percy’s surprise, the first experimental press. 
ure of his hand, far from being resented, was 
suddenly returned. Charlotte looked at h 
again, with a new resolution in her face. 

“Tl forgive you for talking nonsense, Mr, Lin. 
wood,” she said; “and I will even permit you to 
come and see me again, on one condition—that 
you tell the whole truth about the duel. If you 
conceal the smallest circumstance, our acquaint. 
ance is at an end.” 

“ Haven’t I owned every thing already 2” Perey 
inquired, in great perplexity. “Did I say No 
when you told me I was the man ?” ; 

“Could you say No, with that plaster on your 
neck ?” was the ready rejoinder. “I am deter. 
mined to know more than the newspaper tells 
me. Will you declare, on your word of honor, 
that Captain Bervie had nothing to do with the 
duel? Can you look me in the face, and say that 
the real cause of the quarrel was a disagreement 
at cards? What did you say when you were 
talking with me just before I left the ball, and 
when a gentleman asked you to make one at the 
whist table? You said, ‘I don’t play at cards.’ 
Ah! You thought I had forgotten that? Don’t 
kiss my hand. Trust me with the whole truth, 
or say good-by forever.” 

“Only tell me what you wish to know, Miss 
Charlotte,” said Perey, humbly. “If you will 
put the questions, I will give the answers—as 
well as I can.” 

On this understanding, Percy’s evidence was 
extracted from him as follows: 

“Was it Captain Bervie who quarreled with 
you?” “Yes,”—‘ Was it about me?” “ Yes.” 
—“ What did he say?” “He said I had com- 
mitted an impropriety in waltzing with you.”— 
“Why?” “Because your parents disapproved 
of your waltzing in a public ball-room,”—* That's 
not true. What did he say next?” “He said I 
had added tenfold to my offense by waltzing with 
you in such a manner as to make you the subject 
of remark to the whole room.”—‘ Oh! did you 
let him say that?” “No; I contradicted him 
instantly. And I said, besides, ‘It’s an insult to 
Miss Bowmore to suppose that she would permit 
any impropriety.’”—“ Quite right. And what 
did he say?” “Well, he lost his temper; I 
would rather not repeat what he said, when he 
was mad with jealousy. There was nothing to 
be done with him but to give him his way.”— 
“Give him his way! Does that mean fight a 
duel with him?’ “ Yes.”—‘ And you kept my 
name out of it by pretending to quarrel at the 
sard table?” “Yes. We managed it when the 
card-room was emptying at supper-time, and no- 
body was present but Major Much and another 
friend as witnesses.”— And when did you fight 
the duel?” “The next morning.”—“ You never 
thought of me, I suppose?” “Indeed I did; I 
was very glad that you had no suspicion of what 
we were at.”—“ Was that all?” ‘No; I had 
your flower with me; the flower you gave me out 
of your nosegay at the ball.”—“ Well?” “Oh, 
never mind; it doesn’t matter.”—“ It does mat- 
ter. What did you do with my flower?” “I 





silk 


man may be preferred to him, can’t you forgive | gave it a sly kiss while they were measuring the 


him if he lets out the truth a little too soon ?”’ 
He ventured, as he put that very downright ques- 
tion, to take her hand. “It really isn’t my fault,’ 


| 
| 
| 


ground, and (don’t tell any body !) I put it next 
to my heart to bring me luck.” —“ Was that just 
before he shot at you?” “ Yes.”—“ How did he 
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shoot?” ‘He walked (as the seconds had ar- 
ranged it) ten paces forward ; and then he stopped 
and lifted his pistol—”—“ Don’t tell me any more! 
Oh, to think of my being the miserable cause of 
such horrors! I'll never dance again as long as 
I live. Did you think he had killed you, when 
the bullet wounded your poor neck ?” 
hardly felt it at first."—‘ Hardly felt it? How 
he talks! And when the wretch had done his 
best to kill you, and when it came to your turn, 
what did you do?” “ Nothing.”"—“ What! You 
didn’t walk your ten paces forward?” “ No.”— 
“ And you never shot at him in return?” “No; 
I had no quarrel with him, poor fellow ; I just 
stood where I was, and fired in the air—” 

The next words died away on his lips. Before 
he could stop her, Charlotte seized his hand, and 
kissed it with a hysterical fervor of admiration, 
which completely deprived him of his presence 
of mind. 

“Why shouldn’t I kiss the hand of a hero?” 
she cried, with tears of enthusiasm sparkling in 
her eyes. ‘ Nobody but a hero would have given 
him his life; nobody but a hero would have par- 
doned him, while the blood was streaming from 
the wound that he had inflicted. I respect you; 
I admire you. Oh, don’t think me bold!” she 
exclaimed, suddenly hiding her face in her hands. 
“T can’t control myself when I hear of any thing 
noble and good. You will make allowance for 
my being a strange girl? You will understand 


me better when we get to be old friends.” 

She spoke in low, sweet tones of entreaty. 
Percy’s arm stole softly round her waist. 

“ Are we never to be nearer and dearer to each 
other than old friends ?” he asked, in a whisper. 
“Tam not a hero—your goodness overrates me, 


dear Miss Charlotte. My one ambition is to be 
the happy man who is worthy enough to win you. 
At your own time! I wouldn’t distress you; I 
wouldn't confuse you; I wouldn’t for the whole 
world take advantage of the compliment which 
your sympathy has paid to me. If it offends you, 
I won't even ask if I may hope.” 

She sighed as he said the last words, trembled 
a little, and then silently looked at him. 
read his answer in her eyes. Without meaning 
it on either side, their heads drew nearer togeth- 
er; their cheeks, then their lips, touched. 
started back from him, and rose to leave the con- 
servatory. At the same moment the sound of 
slowly approaching footsteps became audible on 
the gravel-walk of the garden. Charlotte hur- 
ried to the door. “It is my father,” 
turning to Perey. “Come and be introduced to 
him.” 

Perey followed her into the garden. 


Charlotte had inherited all that was most strik- 
ing in her personal appearance from her mother. 
So far as the question of stature was concerned, 
her father was no taller than Major Much. Judg- 
ing by appearances, Mr. Bowmore looked like a 
man prematurely wasted and worn by the cares 
of a troubled life. His eyes presented the one 
feature in which his daughter resembled him. 
In shape and color they were exactly reproduced 
in Charlotte; the difference was in the expres- 
sion, The father’s look was habitually restless, 
eager, and suspicious: not a trace was to be seen 
in it of the truthfulness and gentleness which 
made the charm of the daughter’s expression. 

Vor. LV.—No. 827.—29 


“No; I] 


Percy | 


She | 


she said, | 


A man whose bitter experience of the world had 
soured his temper and shaken his faith in his 
fellow-creatures—such was Mr. Bowmore as he 
presented himself on the surface. Whatever 
compensating virtues he might possess lay hid- 
den deep in his nature, and were only discovera- 
ble by those who knew him in the closest rela- 
tions of daily life. 

He received Percy politely, but with a preoccu- 
pied air. Every now and then his restless eyes 
wandered from his visitor to an open letter which 
he had in his hand. Charlotte, observing him, 
pointed to the letter. ‘‘ Have you any bad news 
there, papa?” she asked. 

“Dreadful news!’ Mr. Bowmore answered. 
“Dreadful news, my child, to every Englishman 
who respects the liberties which his ancestors 
won. My correspondent is a man who is in the 
confidence of the ministers,” he continued, ad- 
dressing Percy. “What do you think, Sir, is the 
remedy that the government proposes for the 
universal distress among the population, caused 
by an infamous and needless war? We are now 
at the 17th of February. In a week’s time (I 
have it on the authority of my correspondent) 
ministers will bring in a bill for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act!” He struck the letter with 
his open hand; his eyes brightened with indig- 
nation as they rested on Percy’s face. “I don’t 
know what your politics may be, Sir. As an 
English citizen, you can hardly hear that the 
Parliament of England is about to change the 
free government of this country into an absolute 
despotism, without some feeling of indignation 
and alarm !” 

Before Percy could answer, Charlotte put a 
question to her father, which appeared to amaze 
and distress him. 

“What is the Habeas Corpus Act?” she asked. 
| “Good God!” cried Mr. Bowmore, “ is it possi- 
| ble that a child of mine has grown up to woman- 
| hood in ignorance of the palladium of English 

liberty? Oh, Charlotte! Charlotte!” 
“T am very sorry, papa. If you will only tell 
| me, I will never forget it.” 
| Mr. Bowmore reverently uncovered his head: 
| he took his daughter by the hand with a certain 
| parental sternness: his voice trembled with emo- 
tion as he spoke his next words: 

“The Habeas Corpus Act, my child, forbids the 
imprisonment of an English subject, unless that 
imprisonment can be justified by law. Not even 
the order of the reigning monarch, not even the 
authority of the highest court in the country, can 
prevent us from appearing before the judges of 
the land, and summoning them to declare wheth- 
er our committal to prison is legally just.” 

He put on his hat again. “Never forget what 
I have told you, Charlotte,” he said, solemnly. 
“T would not remove my hat, Sir,” he continued, 
| turning to Percy, “in the presence of the proud- 
| est autocrat that ever sat on a throne. I uncov- 

er in homage to the grand law which asserts the 
sacredness of human liberty. You are perhaps 
too young to know by experience what will hap- 
pen if this infamous bill is sanctioned by Parlia- 
|ment. I can tell you what did happen, when the 
| Habeas Corpus was suspended in England at the 
| end of the last century. The friends of liberty 
were liable to imprisonment, and even to death 
|on the scaffold, on warrants privately obtained 
| by the paid spies and informers of government, 
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trots justices whe: were the humible's servants of | 
the terrified ministry of the time. The same hor- | 
rors will be repeated in a few weeks more, unless 
the people can force Parliament to defend their 
liberties. Does my indignation surprise you, Mr. 
Linwood? Are you, in these dreadful times, a 
lukewarm person who takes no interest in placing 
a really liberal government in power ?” 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Bowmore,” Percy in- 
terposed. “I have reasons for feeling the stron- 
gest interest in supporting a liberal government.” 

“What reasons ?”’ cried Mr. Bowmore, eagerly. 

“My late father had a claim on government,” 


Percy answered, “ for money expended in foreign | 


service. As his heir, I inherit the claim, which | 
has been formally recognized by the present min- 
istry. My petition for a settlement (long since 
due) will be presented at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, by friends of mine who can advocate my 
interests in the House of Commons.” 


Mr. Bowmore took Percy’s hand and shook it | 


warmly, 

“In such a matter as this you can not have 
too many friends to help you,” he said. 
self have some influence, as representing opinion 


outside the House, and I am entirely at your serv- | 


ice. Come to-morrow, and let us talk over the 
details of your claim at my humble dinner table. 
To-day I must attend a meeting of the Branch 
Hampden Club, of which I am vice-president, and 
to which I am bound to communicate the alarm- 
ing news which my letter contains. 


garden here,” proceeded Mr. Bowmore, waving his 


hand over his modest property, “I am accustom- | 
7? 


ed to consider the main points of my speeches at 
the club, in the necessary retirement. 


made some remarkable bursts of eloquence on 


this walk. Will you excuse me for to-day? and 
will you honor us with your company to-morrow ?” 

If Perey had not been in love, he might have 
felt some surprise at Mr. Bowmore’s extraordina- 


ry devotion to his interests, after an acquaintance | 


of about ten minutes’ duration. As things were, 


the proposed meeting on the next day offered him | 


an opportunity of seeing Charlotte again ; and, on 
that account alone, he unhesitatingly accepted the 
invitation. Mr. Bowmore honored him with an- 
other squeeze of his patriotic hand, and withdrew 
to meditate new bursts of eloquence in the sug- 
gestive solitude of the garden walk. 


CHAPTER VIL.—THE WARNING. 


‘*T nore you like my father,” said Charlotte, as 
she and Percy turned in the direction of the cot- 
tage. “He is such a great politician; we are so 
fond of him and so proud of him! All our friends 
say he ought to be in Parliament. He has tried 
twice. The expenses were dreadful; and each | 
time the other man defeated him. The agent 
says he would be certainly elected if he tried | 
again; but there is no money, and we mustn’t | 
think of it.” 

A man of a suspicious turn of mind might have 
discovered in those artless words the secret of Mr. | 
Bowmore’s interest in the success of his young 
friend’s claim on the government. One British | 
subject, with a sum of ready money at his com- 
mand, may be an inestimably useful person to an- 
other British subject (without ready money) who 
can not sit comfortably unless he sits in Parlia- 
ment! But honest Percy Linwood was not a man 
of a suspicious turn of mind. He only echoed 


“IT my- | 


In my little | 


I have | 
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Charlotte’s filial glorification of her father; and 
| Charlotte rew arded him by a smile and a look, 

Just as they reached the garden entrance to 
the cottage, a shabbily dressed man-servant met 
them with a message, for which they were both 
alike unprepared: ‘Captain Bervie has called, 
miss, to say good-by, and my mistress requests 
your company in the parlor.” 

Having delivered his little formula of words, 
the man cast a look of furtive curiosity at Percy, 
and withdrew. Charlotte turned to her lover, 
| with indignation sparkling in her eyes and flush. 
| ing on her cheeks at the bare idea of seeing Cap- 
tain Bervie again. ‘The wretch!” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘ Does he think I will breathe the same air 
with the man who attempted to take your life?” 

Percy checked the flow of her anger by taking 
her hand and looking at her gravely. 

“You are sadly mistaken,” he said; “and I am 
glad of the opportunity of setting you right. Cap- 
tain Bervie stood to receive my fire as fairly as I 
stood to receive his. When I discharged my pis- 
| tol in the air, he was the first man who ran up to 
me, and asked if I was seriously hurt. They told 
him my wound was a trifle; and he fell on his 
knees and thanked God for preserving my life 
‘from ‘his guilty and miserable hand.’ I myself 

saw the tears streaming down his cheeks. He 
said to me, ‘ You have shown me my vile temper 
as I have never seen it yet. I will get the better 
| of it—I will go away somewhere by myself, and 
not return until my mind is purified from every 
| feeling of hatred and jealousy toward the man 
who has forgiven me and spared my life.’ He 
was not content with only making that promise 
—he held out his hand tome. ‘I am no longer 
the rival who hates you,’ he said. ‘Give me a 
little time, and I will be your brother and her 
brother. Am I worthy to take your hand? We 
| shook hands—we were friends. Whatever his 
faults may be, Charlotte, Arthur Bervie has a 
great heart. Go in,I entreat you, and be friends 
| with him, as I am.” 

Charlotte listened with downcast eyes and 
changing color. “ You believe him?” she asked, 
in low, tremulous tones. 

“T believe him as I believe you,” Percy an- 
swered. 

She secretly resented the comparison ; she de- 
| tested the captain more heartily than ever. “I 
| will go in and see him, if you wish it,” she said, 
| with a sad submission in her voice. ‘“ But not 

by myself. I want you to come with me.” 

“ Why ?” Percy asked. 

“T want to see his face, when you and he meet.” 

“Do you still doubt him, Charlotte ?” 

She looked up suddenly, and made this strange 
reply, “ Your mind sees him penitent, on his 
knees. My mind sees him pointing his pistol to 
| take your life.” 

They went together into the cottage. Fixing 
| her eyes steadily on the captain’s face, Charlotte 
saw it turn deadly pale when Percy followed her 
nto the parlor. The two men greeted one an- 
other cordially. Charlotte sat down by her moth- 
er, preserving her composure so far as appear- 
ances went. “I hear you have called to bid us 
good-by,” she said to Bervie. “Is it to be a 
long absence ?” 
| “T have got two months’ leave,” the captain 
| answered, without looking at her while he spoke. 
| “Are you going abroad ?” 

















“Yes. I think so.” 

A pause followed that reply. Percy claimed 
the captain’s attention by speaking to him next. | 
Charlotte seized the opportunity of saying a word 
privately to her mother. “ Don’t encourage Cap- 
tain Bervie to prolong his visit,’ she whispered ; 
“T like him less than ever.” 

Mrs. Bowmore, born and bred in the exercise 
of that patient politeness which has long since 
been reckoned among obsolete social accomplish- | 
ments, was shocked at her daughter’s inhospitable 
suggestion. In the confusion of the moment, the 
good lady actually interrupted Captain Bervie’s 
conversation with his friend by offering him a cup 
of tea. He rose as he thanked her, and made the 
customary apologies for not prolonging his visit. 
To Charlotte’s surprise, Percy also rose to go. 
“ His carriage,” he said, “ was waiting at the door, 
and he had offered to take Captain Bervie back 
to London.” Charlotte instantly suspected an ar- 
rangement between the two men for a confiden- 
tial interview. Her obstinate distrust of Bervie 
strengthened tenfold. She reluctantly gave him 
her hand as he parted from her at the parlor door. 
The effort of concealing her true feeling toward 
him gave a color and a vivacity to her face which 
made her irresistibly beautiful. Bervie looked at 
her with an immeasurable sadness in his eyes. 
“When we meet again,” he said, “ you will see | 
me in a new character.”’ He hurried out to the | 
cate, without waiting to be answered, as if he 
feared to trust himself for a moment longer in 
her presence. 

Percy took his leave next. Charlotte followed 
him into the passage. “TI shall be here to-mor- 
row, dearest!’ he said, and tried to raise her 
hand to his lips. She abruptly drew it away. 
‘Not that hand!” she answered. “ Captain Ber- 
vie has just touched it. Kiss the other!” 

“Do you still doubt the captain ?” said Percy, 
mused by her petulance. 

She put her arm over his shoulder, and touched 
the plaster on his neck gently with her finger. “I 
lon’t doubt,” she said, ‘‘ the captain did that /” 

Percy left her, laughing. He was too happy to 
remonstrate seriously with her at that moment. 
At the front gate of the cottage he found Arthur 
Bervie in conversation with the same shabbily 
lressed man-servant who had announced the cap- | 
tain’s visit to Charlotte. 

“What has become of the other servant ?” 
Bervie asked. ‘I mean the old man who has 
been with Mr. Bowmore for so many years.” 

“He has left his situation, Sir.” 

“Why ?” 

“ As T understand, Sir, he spoke disrespectfully 
to the master.” 

“Oh! And how came the master to hear of 


you 2” 


“T advertised, and Mr. Bowmore answered my 
advertisement.” 

servie looked hard at the man for a moment, 
and then joined Percy at the carriage door. The 
two gentlemen started for London. 


“Did you notice Mr. Bowmore’s new servant ?” 
asked the captain, as they drove away from the 
cottage. “I don’t like the look of the fellow.” 

“T didn’t particularly notice him,” Perey an- 
swered., 

There was a pause. When the conversation 
was resumed, it turned on commonplace subjects. 
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The captain looked uneasily out of the carriage 
window. Perey looked uneasily at the captain. 

They had left Dartford about two miles behind 
them when Percy noticed an old gabled house, 
sheltered by magnificent trees, and standing on 
an eminence well removed from the high-road. 
Carriages and saddle-horses were visible on the 
drive in front, and a flag was hoisted on a staff 
placed in the middle of the lawn. 

“Something seems to be going on there,” Per- 
cy remarked. ‘ What a fine old house. Who 
does it belong to?” 

Bervie smiled. “It belongs to my father,” he 
said, simply. ‘ He is chairman of the bench of local 
magistrates, and he receives his brother justices 
to-day to celebrate the opening of the sessions.” 
He stopped and looked at Percy with a certain 
embarrassment. “I am afraid I have surprised 
and disappointed you,” he resumed, abruptly 
changing the subject. “I told you when we met 
just now at Mr. Bowmore’s that I had something 
important to say to you; and I have not yet said 
it. The truth is, | don’t feel sure, on reflection, 
whether I have been long enough your friend to 
take the liberty of advising you.” 

“ You mean kindly toward me,” Percy answer- 
ed, in his frank, hearty way. “Trust me, what- 
ever your advice is, to take it kindly on my side.” 

Thus encouraged, the captain spoke out. 

“You told me that you had been introduced 
to Mr. Bowmore to-day,” he began ; “ and you said 
that he took a great interest in the success of 
your claim on the government. You will prob- 


| ably pass much of your time at the cottage, and 


you will be thrown a great deal into Mr. Bow- 
more’s society. I have known him for many 
years. Speaking from that knowledge, I most se- 


| riously warn you against him as a thoroughly un- 
| principled and thoroughly dangerous man. With- 


out entering into the question of his polities, I can 
tell you that the motive of every thing he says 
and does is vanity—inordinate, devouring vanity. 
To the gratification of that one passion he would 


| sacrifice you or me, his wife or his daughter, with- 


out hesitation and without remorse. His one de- 
sire is to get into Parliament. You are a wealthy 


|man, and you can help him. He will leave no 


effort untried to make you help him; and if he 
gets you into political difficulties, he will desert 


| you without scruple. I see I astonish and shock 


you. If you think me prejudiced, write to my fa- 
ther, who has official knowledge of the perilous 


| position in which this man stands. I will for- 
| ward your letter, and vouch for you as a gentleman 


who will respect any confidence placed in him. 
My father will confirm me when [ tell you that 


| this Bowmore belongs to some of the most revo- 


lutionary clubs in England, that he has spoken 
rank sedition at public meetings, and that his 


| name is already in the black book at the Home 
| Office. If the rumor be true that ministers, in 


fear of insurrectionary risings among the popula- 
tion, are about to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
Mr. Bowmore will certainly be in danger; and it 
may be my father’s duty to grant the warrant 
that apprehends him. In your own best interests, 
decline resolutely to join him in any political con- 
versation ; refuse to accept his assistance in the 
matter of your claim on Parliament; and, above 
all things, stop him at the outset when he tries to 
steal his way into your intimacy. I need not cau- 
tion you to say nothing against him to his wife 
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and daughter. They are infatuated about him; 
his wily tongue has long since deluded them. 
Don’t let it delude you! If you were my broth- 
er, I could give you no sounder or better advice 
than this. Reflect on what I have said, at your 
leisure, and let us turn in the mean time to a 
more interesting subject. Have you thought any 
more of our evening at Doctor Lagarde’s ?” 

“T hardly know,” said Percy, still under the 
impression of the formidable warning which he 
had just received. ‘“ You have given me far more 
serious things to think of than mesmerism.” 

“ Let me jog your memory,” the other contin- 
ued. “You went on with the consultation by 
yourself, after I had left the doctor’s house. It 
will be really doing me a favor, if you can call 
to mind what Lagarde saw in the trance, in my 
absence ?” 

Thus entreated, Percy roused himself. So long 
as he abstained from attempting to express them 
in writing, his recollections were perfectly ready 
to answer any reasonable call on them. He re- 
peated in substance the doctor’s description of 
the first of the two visions that had appeared to 
him after the captain’s departure. 

Bervie started. ‘A cottage parlor?” he re- 
peated. ‘“ We have just left a cottage parlor! A 
man like me, trying to persuade a woman like—” 
he checked himself, as if he was afraid to let 
Charlotte’s name pass his lips—“ trying to induce 
a woman to go away with me,” he resumed, “ and 
persuading her at last in spite of her tears? Pray 
goon. What did the doctor see next ?” 

“He saw a travelling carriage,” Percy replied. 
“The lady was one of the persons in it. And 
there was a man with her. And there was some- 
thing else—only the doctor couldn’t see it.” 

“ Could he tell you who the man was ?” 

“No. He was too much exhausted, he said, to 
see any more.” 

“Surely you returned to consult him again ?” 

“No. I had had enough of it.” 

“When we get to London,” said the captain, 
“we shall pass along the Strand, on the way to 
your chambers. Will you kindly drop me at the 
turning that leads to the doctor’s ?” 

Percy looked at him in amazement. 
take it seriously ?” he said. 

“Ts it not serious ?” Bervie asked, warmly. 
“ Have you and I, so far, not done exactly what 
this man saw us doing? Have I not shed bitter 
tears of disappointment ? and who was the cause 
of them but the woman whom he saw by my side ? 
Did we not meet, in the days when we were ri- 
vals (as he saw us meet), with the pistols in our 
hands? Did you not recognize his description of 
the lady when you met her at the ball, as I recog- 
nized it before you ?” 

“ Mere coincidences,” Percy answered, quoting 
Charlotte’s opinion, when they had spoken togeth- 
er of Doctor Lagarde, but taking care not to cite 
his authority. ‘ How many thousand men have 
been crossed in love? How many thousand men 
have fought duels for love? How many thousand 
women choose blue for their favorite color, and 
answer to the vague description of the lady whom 
the doctor pretended to see ?” 

“ Say that is so,” Bervie rejoined. “The thing 
is remarkable even from your point of view. And 
if more coincidences follow, the result will be more 
remarkable still.” 

The next coincidence, if it happened, would re- 


“ You still 
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alize the love scene with the ring. Was there 
any thing remarkable—was it even worth call. 
ing a coincidence—if Percy put an engagement 
ring on the finger of the woman who loved him, 
and if he kissed her afterward? He consider. 
ately forbore, in this case, from communicating 
his thoughts to Bervie. “The thing that most 
surprised me in the doctor’s performance,” he said, 
“was his thinking with our thoughts, and finding 
out our own knowledge of our own names.” 

The captain shook his head. “A mere ques- 
tion of nervous sympathy and nervous insight,” 
he answered. ‘ Doctors meet with similar cases 
in cataleptic patients. I have seen them record- 
ed in medical books.” 

Percy declined to follow his friend into the 
mysteries of medical literature. Arrived at the 
Strand, he set Bervie down at the turning which 
led to the doctor’s lodgings. “ You will call on 
me or write me word, if any thing remarkable 
happens,” he said. 

“ You shall hear from me without fail,” Bervie 
replied. 

That night the captain’s pen performed the 
captain’s promise, in few and startling words. 

“Melancholy news! Madame Lagarde is dead 
Nothing is known of her son but that he has left 
England. If he has ventured back to France, it 
is barely possible that I may hear something of 
him. I have friends at the English embassy in 
Paris who will help me to make inquiries; and 
I start for the Continent to-morrow. Write to 
me while I am away, to the care of my father, 
at ‘The Manor-House, near Dartford.’ He will 
always know my address abroad, and will forward 
your letters. For your own sake, remember the 
warning I gave you this afternoon! Your faith 
ful friend, A. B.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—OFFICIAL SECRETS. 
“FROM PETER WEEMS TO JOHN JENNET, ESQ., 


** Secret Service Department, Home Office. 
“Private and confidential.* 
“Tur Cortace, Dartrorp, February 24, 1817. 

“Sir,—I beg to inform you that there is no 
fear of my being compelled to leave my situation 
as servant in Mr. Bowmore’s house, before I have 
completed the private investigations committed 
to my charge. The attempt made by Mrs. Bow- 
more and her daughter to have the old servant 
forgiven and taken back again has failed. He 
presumed, it seems, on his long and faithful serv- 
ice to warn the master that his political opinions 
might get him into trouble. Mr. Bowmore posi 
tively refuses to forgive the liberty that his serv 
ant has taken with him. I am accordingly left 
in possession of the footman’s place ; and not the 
slightest suspicion is felt of my true errand in 
the house. 

“ My note-book contains nothing relating to the 
past week, mainly in consequence of the visits 





* Persons desirous of consulting the author's author- 
ity for passages whicl relate to the social and polit- 
ical condition of England at the date of the story, are 
referred to the Annual Register for the year 1817. In 
Chapters I. and II. they will find the Reports of the 
Secret Committees and the Debates in Parliament, 
which led to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. Further on, at page 66, they will also find the 
employment of paid spies and informers by the En- 
glish government openly acknowledged in the House 
of Lords, and openly defended in the speeches of Lord 
Redesdale and Lord Liverpool. 
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here of one Mr. Percy Linwood, which have a lit- 
tle disturbed the domestic routine. This gentle- 
man’s avowed object is to pay his court to Miss 
Bowmore. Whether he is, politically speaking, 


at the bare idea of his interference. Poor soul! 
she honestly believes her father to be the great- 
est statesman in England. See what it is to be 
| too dutiful a daughter! 


a person of any importance, I have yet to discover. | 


Judging by appearances, though perfectly respect- | 
ful to Mr. Bowmore, he is not particularly desir- 


ous of cultivating the society of his future father- 
in-law. Mr. Bowmore perceives this, and resents 
it. He has turned sulky, and for once he keeps 
his thoughts to himself. There was a family dis- 
cussion on the subject of Mr. Linwood the other 
day, which is of no official interest so far. If it 
leads to any thing, I will not fail to send you the 
necessary particulars. 


“ March 3.—The family discussion has led to 
something. 

“At Mr. Linwood’s next visit the young lady 
(Miss Charlotte) had a long talk with him on the 
subject of his behavior to her father. They usu- 
ally meet in the conservatory; I have broken a 
pane of glass at the back, and I can hear every 
thing they say. The lady accused her lover of 
being set against her father by some slanderer. 
As her anger rose, she did not scruple to guess 
at the slanderer’s name. She mentioned no less 
a person than Captain Bervie, son of Justice Ber- 
vie, of the Manor-House. Mr. Linwood’s defense 
was but a poor one; he could only declare that 
she was mistaken. She refused to believe this, 


and it ended in her giving him his dismissal, in | 


these plain words: ‘ You distrust my father, and 
you refuse to admit me into your confidence— 
you needn’t trouble yourself to call here again.’ 
“The usual consequences followed upon this. 
Mr. Linwood is too fond of his young lady to re- 
sist her and lose her. 


restored to her favor. Half an hour later he was 
walking with Mr. Bowmore in the garden, and was 
asking leave to consult him about a claim on Par- 
liament for moneys due to his father’s estate. 
Circumstances allowed me no opportunity of list- 


ening safely to what passed at the interview. I} 
can only report, as one result of the conversation, | 


that Mr. Linwood accompanied Mr. Bowmore the 
same evening to a meeting of the local Hampden 
Club. I suppose he had his reward the next day, 
by being permitted to put a ring on Miss Char- 
lotte’s finger in the garden, and to kiss her after- 
ward to his heart’s content! For what took place 
at the club, I refer you to the special agent who 
attends there in the character of one of the mem- 
bers. 


“ March 10.—Nothing to report, except the 
growing intimacy between Mr. Bowmore and Mr. 
Linwood, and another visit of the two to the 
Hampden Club. Also the happy progress of the 
young gentleman’s love affair. I only mention 
this latter trifle by way of necessary reference to 
Miss Charlotte. She has met old Justice Bervie 

ut riding, and has heard from him of the unex- 
pected return of his son the captain from foreign 
parts. From what I could pick up of the con- 
versation at dinner, I gather that the justice has 
been informed of Mr. Linwood’s visits to the rev- 
olutionary club; that he wrote word of it to his 
son; and that the captain has returned to set his 
influence over Mr. Linwood against Mr. Bowmore’s 
influence—if he can. Miss Charlotte is furious 


He accepted any terms | 
she chose to impose on him as the price of being | 


“ March 17.—Being occupied with matters of 
serious importance, you may not have noticed 
that Mr. Linwood’s claim has been brought be- 
fore the House of Commons, and has been ad- 
journed for further consideration in six months’ 

time. When the country is threatened with a 
revolution, Parliament has something better to do 
than to trouble itself about private claims. It 
was simply absurd to bring such a matter for- 

| ward at all. 

‘This, however, is not the view taken by Mr 
Linwood and Mr. Bowmore. They are both in- 
dignant—especially Mr. Bowmore. He has de- 
cided to call a special meeting of the Hampden 
Club to consider his friend’s wrongs; and he has 

| persuaded Mr. Linwood to have his name put 

| down as a candidate for election into the society 
Captain Bervie has attempted to interfere, per- 
sonally and by writing, and has been repelled. 
Not Miss Charlotte only, but even that peaceable 
lady her mother, is shocked at the captain’s im- 
plied distrust of Mr. Bowmore and the club. Mr. 
Linwood has informed the captain that he will 
| neither hear nor read one word from him in dis- 
| paragement of Mr. Bowmore. Miss Charlotte is 
| not ungrateful for this proof of confidence in her 
father. The gossip among the women in the 
kitchen informs me that she has consented to 
appoint the wedding day. 


“ March 26.—A longer time than usual has 
elapsed since the date of my last report. 

“On reflection, I thought it best to decide our 
doubt, whether Mr. Bowmore is or is not the se- 
cret agent in England of a club of French Repub- 
licans, by writing myself to the fountain-head of 
| information in Paris. As you wisely observe, the 
; man himself is a vain fool, who can only give us 
| any serious trouble as an instrument in the hands 
of others. No such complication as this need be 
apprehended. After waiting some days for my 
| answer from Paris, I have ascertained that Mr. 
| Bowmore did offer his services to the French 
} 


| 


club, but that the offer was declined with thanks. 
Either the Frenchmen made inquiries, or Mr. Bow- 
more’s true character was known to them when 
they received his proposal. 
| “Nothing now remains to be decided but the 
other question of stopping this man’s flow of 
frothy eloquence (which undeniably has its influ- 
ence on some thousands of ignorant people) by 
putting him in prison. If I rightly understand 
| your last instructions, the main reason for delay 
| is connected with the present position of Mr. Lin- 
wood. Has he too spoken or written seditiously 
of the government? And is it desirable to in- 
clude him in the arrest of Mr. Bowmore ? 

“ By way of replying to this, I inclose the short- 
hand notes of my colleague, charged with report- 
ing the proceedings of the Hampden Club. 

“The note numbered One contains Mr. Lin- 
wood’s speech at the debate, on the question of 
forcing his claim upon the attention of the gov- 
ernment. Judged as oratory, it is wretched stuff. 
Judged as sedition, it rivals the more elaborate 
efforts of Mr. Bowmore himself. 

“The note numbered Two reports the proceed- 
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ings at a special sitting of the club this morning. 
The subject of debate is the proposal before Par- 
liament for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
at the pleasure of the government. You will see 
that a public meeting, in ‘aid of British liberty,’ 
is to be summoned in a field near Dartford on 
the 2d of April; that the London societies are to 
receive the committee of the Hampden Club on 
the next day; that they are to escort Mr. Bow- 
more to Westminster Hall, and to insist on his 
being heard at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. You will also perceive that the person 
who seconds the final resolution submitted to the 
club—which declares that Parliament must be in- 
timidated, if Parliament can be reached in no oth- 
er way—is Mr. Perey Linwood himself. 

“T have further ascertained that Miss Char- 
lotte was present among ‘the ladies in the gal- 
lery,’ who were permitted to attend the debate, 
and that she is to be married to Mr. Linwood on 
the 7th of April next, These circumstances suf- 
ficiently account, to my mind, for the extraordi- 
nary imprudence of which Mr. Linwood has been 
guilty. Mr. Bowmore declares that the ‘ minions 
of government dare not touch a hair of his head.’ 
Miss Charlotte believes Mr. Bowmore. And Mr. 
Linwood believes Miss Charlotte. 

“ These particulars being communicated, I have 
now the honor to wait your final instructions. 


“ March 31st-—Your commands reached me 
yesterday at noon. 

“Two hours afterward I obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and waited privately on Justice Bervie. I 
had my wig and my other materials for disguise 
in the pockets of my great-coat; and I found, in a 
deserted stone quarry, an excellent dressing-room 
for the needful changes before I visited the justice, 
and before I returned to my footman’s place. 

“ Arrived at Squire Bervie's, I sent in your con- 
fidential letter, and had an interview with the 
justice, at which I laid my information in due 
form. On my asking next for warrants to arrest 
Mr. Bowmore and Mr. Linwood, the justice retired 
to consider my application. But for your letter, 
I strongly suspect he would himself have applied 
to the Home Secretary before granting the war- 
rant against Mr. Linwood. As things were, he 
had no choice but to do his duty; and even then 
he did it with a reservation in the shape of a de- 
lay. He declined, on purely formal grounds, to 
date the warrants earlier than the 2d of April. I 
represented that the public assemblage in the 
field was to take place on that day, and that the 
arrest of Mr. Bowmore and Mr. Linwood a day 
or two earlier might prevent the meeting, by de- 
priving it of its leaders. The justice’s reply to 
this was not very polite: ‘I am acting in the ex- 
ercise of my own discretion, Sir. Good-morning.’ 

“On leaving the house, I noticed three persons 
in a corner of the hall, who appeared to be inter- 
ested in watching my departure. Two of them I 
recognized as Captain Bervie and Major Much, 
both friends of Mr. Linwood. The third was a 
lady, whom I have since ascertained to be the 
captain’s sister. That the two gentlemen are in- 
terested in steering Mr, Linwood clear of political 
difficulties, I have no sort of doubt. As to Miss 
Bervie, I can only say that she was certainly in 
the company of the major and the captain, and to 
all appearance in their confidence also. 

“To-morrow evening (April 1) there is to be a 








special session of the club, to make the final ar 
rangements for the management of the public 
meeting on the 2d. If my warrants had been 
dated on the Ist, I might quietly arrest Mr. Bow- 
more and Mr, Linwood on their return from the 
club, and the news would be spread in time to 
prevent the meeting. Under existing circum. 
stances (unless I receive orders from you), I must 
decide for myself whether I make the arrest be- 
fore the meeting or after. 

“Tn any case, you may rely on the affair being 
managed (as the government wish it to be man- 
aged) with the strictest secrecy. Your letter to 
Justice Bervie, containing the Home Secretary's 
instructions to let no person about him—not even 
his clerk—know of my application for the war- 
rants, evidently startled the old gentleman. If 
he ventures to take any living creature into his 
confidence—and if I discover it—the consequence 
will be his dismissal from the bench of magis- 
trates. I believe he will hold his tongue. He is 
sharp enough to understand that Mr. Bowmore 
and Mr. Linwood (who might otherwise be exhib- 
ited as martyrs in the Radical newspapers) are 
simply to disappear. What an invaluable aid to 
government is the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act! Forgive my indulging in political reflection 
—I am in such high spirits at the approaching ter- 
mination of my labors. At the same time, I pity 
Miss Charlotte. She is so happy, and so entirely 
unsuspicious of any misfortune hanging over he: 
head. It is certainly hard to have her lover clapped 
into prison just before the wedding day! 

“T will bring you word of the arrest myself; 
there will be plenty of time for me to catch the 
afternoon coach to London. Between this date 
and the 2d, rely on my keeping a watchful ey 
on both the gentlemen; and on Mr. Bowmore es- 
pecially. He is just the man, if he feels the faint- 
est suspicion that he is in any danger, to provide 
for his own means of escape, and to leave Mr. 
Linwood to shift for himself. I have the honor 
to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“Perer WEEMS.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE ELOPEMENT. 


On the evening of the 1st of April Mrs. Bow- 
more was left alone with the servants. Mr. Bow- 
more and Percy had gone out together to attend 
the special meeting of the club. Shortly after- 
ward Miss Charlotte had left the cottage under 
very extraordinary circumstances. 

A few minutes only after the departure of her 
father and Percy, she received a letter, which ap- 
peared to cause her the most violent agitation 
She said to Mrs. Bowmore: “ Mamma, I must see 
Captain Bervie for a few minutes in private, on a 
matter of serious importance to all of us. He is 
waiting at the front gate, and he will come in if 
I show myself at the hall door.” Upon, this Mrs. 
Bowmore had asked for an explanation. ‘ There 
is no time for explanation,” was the only answer 
she received; “I ask you to leave me for five 
minutes alone with the captain.” Mrs. Bowmore, 
naturally enough, still hesitated. Charlotte snatch- 
ed up her garden hat, and declared wildly that 
she would go out to Captain Bervie, if she was 
not permitted to receive him at home. In the 
face of this declaration, Mrs. Bowmore yielded, 
and left the room. 

In a minute more the captain was in the cot- 
tage parlor. Although she had given way to her 
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donahlen; ate. Bowmore was not disposed to trust 
her, “without supervision, in the society of a man 
whom Charlotte herself had reviled as a slanderer 
and a false friend. She took up her position in 
the veranda outside the parlor, at a safe distance 
from one of the two windows of the ré6om, which 
had been left partially open to admit the fresh 
air. Here she waited and listened. 

The conversation was for some time carried on 
in whispers. As they became more and more ex- 
cited, both Charlotte and Bervie ended in uncon- 
sciously raising their voices. “I swear it to you 
on my faith as a Christian!” Mrs. Bowmore heard 
the captain say. “I declare before God who 
hears me that I am speaking the truth!” And 
Charlotte had answered, with a burst of tears, 
“T can’t believe you! I daren’t believe you! 
Oh, how can you ask me to do such a thing? 
Let me go! let me go!” Alarmed at those 
words, Mrs. Bowmore advanced to the window, 
and looked in. Bervie had put Charlotte’s arm 
in his arm, and was trying to induce her to leave 
the parlor with him. She resisted, and implored 
him to release her. Mrs. Bowmore was on the 
point of entering the room to interfere, when 
Bervie suddenly dropped Charlotte’s arm, and 
whispered in her ear, She started as she heard 
the words, looked at him keenly, and instantly 
made up her mind. “Let me tell my mother 
where I am going,” she said, “and I will con- 
sent.” “Be it so!” he answered, and hurried 
her out. 

Mrs. Bowmore re-entered the cottage by the 
adjoining room, and met them in the passage. 

temember one thing,” Bervie said, before Char- 
lotte could speak. ‘Every minute is precious; 
the fewest words are the best.” 

In few words, Charlotte spoke. “ I must go at 
once to Justice Bervie’s house, Don’t be afraid, 
mamma! I know what I am about, and I know 
that I am right.” 

“Going to Justice Bervie’s !” cried Mrs. Bow- 
more, in the utmost extremity of astonishment. 
“What will your father say, what will Percy think, 
when they come back from the club ?” 

“My sister’s carriage is waiting for me close 

y,” Bervie answered. “It is entirely at Miss 
Charlotte’s disposal. She can easily get back, if 
she wishes to keep her visit a secret, before Mr. 
Bowmore and Mr. Linwood return.” 

He led the way to the door as he spoke. Char- 
lotte kissed her mother tenderly, and followed 
him. Mrs. Bowmore called to them to wait. “I 
daren’t let you go,” she said to her daughter, 
“without your father’s leave!” Charlotte seem- 
ed not to hear, the captain seemed not to hear. 
They ran across the front garden, and through 
the gate—and were out of sight in less than a 
minute. 


More than two hours had passed; the sun had 
sunk below the horizon, and still there were no 
signs of Charlotte’s return. 

Feeling seriously uneasy, Mrs. Bowmore cross- 
ed the room to ring the bell, and send the man- 
servant to Justice Bervie’s house to hasten her 


daughter’s return. As she approached the fire- 
place, she was startled by a sound of stealthy 
footsteps in the hall, followed by a loud noise as 
of some heavy object that had dropped on the 
floor. She rang the bell violently, and then hur- 
ried to the door of the parlor. As she opened it, 








the fevtman paneed her, running out, app pparentiy 
in pursuit of some body, at the top of his speed. 
She followed him as rapidly as she could, out of 
the cottage, and across the little front garden, to 
the gate. Arrived in the road, she was just in 
time to see him vault upon the luggage board at 
the back of a post-chaise, which had apparently 
passed the cottage, and drawn up a little beyond 
it. Peter gained the board just as the postilion 
started the horses on the way to London. He 
saw Mrs. Bowmore looking at him, before the 
carriage had greatly increased its distance from 
the cottage, and pointed, with an insolent nod of 
his head, first to the inside of the vehicle, and 
then over it to the high-road; signing to her that 
he designed to accompany the person in the post- 
chaise to the end of the journey. 

Turning to go back to the cottage, Mrs. Bow- 
more saw her own bewilderment reflected in the 
faces of the two female servants, who had follow- 
ed her out. 

“Who can Peter be after, ma’am ? 
cook. ‘Do you think it’s a thief ?” 

The house-maid pointed to the post - chaise, 
barely visible in the distance. “Simpleton !”’ she 
said. “Do thieves travel in that way? I wish 
my master had come back,” she proceeded, speak- 
ing to herself. “I’m afraid there’s something 
wrong.” 

Mrs. Bowmore, returning through the garden 
gate, instantly stopped and looked at the woman. 

“What makes you mention your master’s 
name, Amelia, when you fear that something is 
wrong ?” she asked. 

Amelia changed color, and looked confused. 

“Tam loath to alarm you, ma’am,” she said, 
“and I can’t rightly see what it is my duty to 
do.” 

Mrs. Bowmore’s heart sank within her under 
the cruelest of all terrors, the terror of something 
unknown. ‘Don’t keep me in suspense,” she 
said, faintly. ‘ Whatever it is, let me know 
it.’ 

She led the way back to the parlor. The 
house-maid followed her. The cook (declining to 
be left alone) followed the house-maid. 

“Tt was something I heard this afternoon, 
ma’am,” Amelia began. ‘Cook happened to be 
busy—” 

The cook interposed: she had not forgiven the 
house-maid for calling her a simpleton. “No, 
Amelia! If you must bring me into it—not 
busy. Uneasy in my mind on the subject of the 
soup.” 

“T don’t know that your mind makes much 
difference,” Amelia proceeded. ‘“ What it comes 
to is this—it was I, and not you, who went into 
the kitchen-garden for the vegetables.” 

“Not by my wish, Heaven knows!” 
the cook. 

“Leave the room!” said Mrs. Bowmore. Even 
her patience had given way at last. 

The cook looked as if she declined to believe 
her own ears. Mrs. Bowmore pointed to the 
door. The cook said “Oh?” accenting it as a 
question. Mrs. Bowmore’s finger still pointed 
The cook, in solemn silence, yielded to circum- 
stances, and banged the door. 

“T was getting the vegetables, ma’am,” Amelia 
resumed, “ when I heard voices on the other side 
of the paling. The wood is so old that one can 
see through the cracks easy enough. I saw my 
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master and Mr. Linwood and Captain Bervie. | and cap out of the hall? And had Peter seen 
The captain seemed to have stopped the other | him as he was making his escape to the post- 
two on the pathway that leads to the field; he chaise? The cook’s conclusion answered all these 
stood, as it might be, between them and the back | questions in the affirmative; and if Captain Ber. 
way to the house—and he spoke severely, that he | vie’s words of warning were to be believed, the 


did! ‘For the last time, Mr. Bowmore,’ says he, 
‘will you understand that you are in danger, and 
that Mr. Linwood is in danger, unless you both 
leave this neighborhood to-night?” My master 
made light of it. ‘For the last time,’ says he, 
‘will you refer us to a proof of what you say, and 
allow us to judge for ourselves?’ ‘I have told 
you already,’ says the captain, ‘I am bound by 
my duty toward another person to keep what I | 
know a secret.’ ‘ Very well,’ says my master, ‘ 7 
am bound by my duty to my country. And I tell 
you this,’ says he,in his high and mighty way, 
‘neither government, nor the spies of govern- 
ment, dare touch a hair of my head: they know 
it, Sir, for the head of the people’s friend!’ The 
captain lost his temper. ‘ What stuff! says he; 
‘there’s a government spy in your house at this 
moment, disguised as your footman.’ My master 


| cook’s cottclusion for once was not to be de. 


| spised. 

| Under this last trial of her fortitude, Mrs. Bow- 
| more’s feeble reserves of endurance completely 
|gaveway. The poor lady turned faint and giddy. 
| Amelia placed her on a chair in the hall, and told 
| the cook to open the front-door and let in the 
| fresh air. The cook obeyed ; and instantly broke 
out with a second terrific scream, announcing 
nothing less this time than the appearance of 
Mr. Bowmore himself, alive and hearty, returning 
with Percy from the meeting at the club! 

The inevitable inquiries and explanations fol- 
lowed. Fully assured as he had declared him- 
self to be, of the sanctity of his person (politically 
speaking), Mr. Bowmore turned pale, neverthe- 
less, when he looked at the unoccupied peg on 
his clothes stand. Had some man unknown per- 





looked at Mr. Linwood, and burst out laughing 
‘Peter a spy!’ says he; ‘poor Peter! You won't 
beat that, captain, if you talk till doomsday.’ He 


turned about without a word more, and went | 


home. The captain caught Mr. Linwood by the 
arm, as soon as they were alone. ‘For God’s 
sake,’ says he,‘ don’t follow that madman’s ex- 
ample! If you value your liberty, if you hope to 
become Charlotte’s husband, consult your own 
safety. I can give you a passport. Escape to 
France, and wait till this trouble is over.’ Mr. 
Linwood was not in the best of tempers—Mr. 
Linwood shook him off. ‘Charlotte’s father will 
soon be my father,’ says he; ‘do you think I will 
desert him? My friends at the club have taken 
up my claim; do you think I will forsake them 
at the meeting to-morrow? You ask me to be 
unworthy of Charlotte, and unworthy of my 
friends—you insult me if you say more.’ He 
whipped round on his heel, and followed my mas- 
ter. The captain lifted his hands to the heavens, 
and looked—I declare it turned my blood, ma’am, 
to see him. If there’s truth in mortal man, it’s 
my firm belief—” 

What the house-maid’s belief was remained 
unexpressed. Before she could get to her next 
word, a shriek of horror from the hall announced 
that the cook’s powers of interruption were not 
exhausted yet. 

Mistress and servant both hurried out, in terror 
of they knew not what. There stood the cook, 
alone in the hall, confronting the stand on which 
the overcoats and hats of the men of the family 
were placed. ‘“ Where’s the master’s travelling 
coat ?” cried the cook, staring wildly at an unoc- 
cupied peg. “And where’s his cap to match ? 
Oh, Lord, he’s off in the post-chaise! and Peter’s 
after him !” 

Simpleton as she was, the woman (loitering 
about the hall) had blundered on a very serious 
discovery. Coat and cap—both made after a for- 
eign pattern, and both strikingly remarkable in 
form and color to English eyes—had unquestion- 
ably disappeared. It was equally certain that 


sonated him? And had a post-chaise been hired 
| to lead an impending pursuit of him in the wrong 
| direction? What did it mean? Who was the 
friend to whose services he was indebted? As 
| for the proceedings of Peter, but one interpreta- 
| tion could now be placed on them. They dis- 


| tinctly justified Captain Bervie’s assertion that 
| the footman was a spy. 


Mr. Bowmore thought 
of the captain’s other assertion, relating to the 
urgent necessity for making his escape, and look- 
ed at Percy in silent dismay, and turned paler 
than ever. 

Percy’s thoughts, diverted for the moment only 
from the lady of his love, returned to her with 
renewed fidelity. “Let us hear what Charlotte 
thinks of it,” he said. “ Where is she ?” 

Another explanation followed this question. 
Terrified at the effect which it produced on Per- 
cy, helplessly ignorant when she was called upon 
to account for her daughter’s absence, Mrs. Bow- 
more could only shed tears and express a devout 
trust in Providence. Her husband looked at the 
new misfortune from a political point of view. 
He sat down, and slapped his forehead theatric- 
ally with the palm of his hand. ‘Thus far,” 
said the patriot, “my political assailants have 
only struck at me through the newspapers. Vow 

they strike at me through my child!” Perey made 
| no speeches. There was a look in his eyes which 
boded ill for the captain, if the two met. “Iam 
| going to fetch her,” was all he said, “as fast as 
| a horse can carry me.” 
He hired his horse at an inn in the town, and 
| set forth for Justice Bervie’s house at a gallop. 





During Perey’s absence, Mr. Bowmore secured 
the front and back entrances to the cottage with 
his own hands. These first precautions taken, 

| he ascended to his room and packed his travel- 

| ling bag. doled 

| “ Necessaries formy use in prison,” he remark- 
ed. “The blood-hounds of government are after 

|me.” “Are they after Percy too?” his wife ven- 


| 
‘tured to ask. Mr. Bowmore looked up impatient- 


they were well known to Peter as the coat and | ly, and cried, “ Pooh!” as if Percy was of no con- 
cap which his master used in travelling. Had | sequence. Mrs. Bowmore thought otherwise: the 
Mr. Bowmore discovered that he was really in | good woman privately packed a bag for Percy in 
danger? Had the necessities of instant flight | the sanctuary of her own room. 

only allowed him time enough to snatch his coat! For an hour, and more than an hour, no event 





of any sort occurred. Mr. Bowmore stalked up 
and down the parlor, meditating. At intervals, 
ideas of flight presented themselves attractively 
to his mind. At intervals, ideas of the speech 
that he had prepared for the public meeting, on 


the next day, took their place. “If I fly to-night,” | 


he wisely observed, “ what will become of my 


speech? I will noé fly to-night! Let them put | 


me in prison—the people shall hear me!” 
He sat down and crossed his arms fiercely. 
As he looked at his wife, to see what effect he 


had produced on her, the sound of heavy carriage | 
wheels and the trampling of horses penetrated | 
to the parlor from the garden gate. Mr. Bow- | 


more started to his feet, with every appearance 
of having suddenly altered his mind on the ques- 
tion of flight. Just as he reached the hall, Per- 


cy’s voice was heard at the front-door. “ Let | 


mein. Instantly! Instantly!” 

Mrs. Bowmore drew back the bolts before the 
servants could help her. ‘ Where is Charlotte ?” 
she cried, seeing Perey alone on the door-step. 

“Gone!” Percy answered, furiously. ‘ Eloped 
to Paris with Captain Bervie! Read her own 
confession. They were just sending a messen- 
ger with it when I reached the house.” 

He handed a note to Mrs. Bowmore, and turn- 
ed aside to speak to her husband while she read 
it. Charlotte wrote to her mother very briefly: 


“Dearest Motuer,—I have left you for a few 
days. Pray don’t be alarmed about me, and pray 
don’t think ill of me. Every thing shall be ex- 
plained on my return. I am under the most 
careful protection—and I have a lady for my 
companion on the journey. I will write again 
from Paris. Your loving daughter, 

“ CHARLOTTE.” 


Percy took Mr. Bowmore by the arm, and 
pointed to a carriage and four horses waiting at 


the garden gate. “Do you come with me, and | 


back me with your authority as her father?” he 
asked, briefly and sternly, “Or do you leave me 
to go alone cid 

Mr. Bowmore was famous among his admirers 
for his “ happy replies.” He made one now. 

“T am not Brutus,” he said. “Iam only Bow- 
more. My daughter before every thing. Fetch 
my travelling bag.” 

While the travellers’ bags were being placed 
in the chaise, Mr. Bowmore was struck by an 
idea. He produced from his coat pocket a roll 
of many papers, thickly covered with writing. 
On the blank leaf in which they were tied up he 
wrote, in the largest letters: “ Frightful domes- 
tic calamity! Vice-President Bowmore obliged 
to leave England! Welfare of a beloved daugh- 
ter! His speech will be read at the meeting by 


President Joskin of the Club. (Private to Jos- | 


kin: Have these lines printed, and posted every 
where. And, for God’s sake, don’t drop your 
voice at the ends of the sentences.)” 

He threw down the pen, and embraced Mrs. 
Bowmore in the most summary manner. The 
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| CHAPTER X.—PURSUIT AND DISCOVERY. 

| Fee.ixe himself hurried away from all possi- 
| ble pursuit as fast as four horses could carry 
| him, Mr. Bowmore had leisure to criticise Perey’s 
conduct from his own purely selfish point of 
view. 

“If you had listened to my advice,” he said, 
“or if you had only suffered yourself to be per- 
suaded by my daughter (who inherits my unerr- 
ing instincts), you would have treated that man 
Bervie like the hypocrite and villain that he is. 
But no! you trust to your own crude impressions. 
Having given him your hand after the duel (I 
| would have given him the contents of my pistol !), 
| you hesitated to withdraw it again when that 
slanderer appealed to your friendship not to cast 
him off. Now you see the consequence !” 

“ Wait till we get to Paris.” All the ingenu- 
ity of Percy’s travelling companion failed to ex- 
tract from him any other answer than that. 

Foiled so far, Mr. Bowmore began to start dif- 
ficulties next. Had they money enough for the 
journey? Percy touched his pocket, and an- 
swered, shortly, “ Plenty.” Had they passports ? 
Percy sullenly showed a letter. ‘There is the 
necessary voucher from a magistrate,” he said. 
“The consul at Dover will give us our passports. 
Mind this!” he added, in warning tones: “ I have 
| pledged my word of honor to Justice Bervie that 

we have no political object in view in travelling 
to France. Keep your politics to yourself on the 
other side of the Channel.” 

Mr. Bowmore listened in blank amazement. 
Charlotte’s lover was appearing in a new charac- 
ter—the character of a man who was actually 
| losing his respect for Charlotte’s father ! 

It was useless to talk to him. He deliberately 
| checked any further attempts at conversation, by 
| leaning back in the carriage and closing his eyes. 
| The truth is, Mr. Bowmore’s own language and 
conduct were insensibly producing the salutary im- 
| pression on Percy’s mind which Bervie had vain- 
| ly tried to convey under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing Charlotte’s influence against him. Through- 
out the journey, Percy did exactly what Bervie 
| had once entreated him to do—he kept Mr. Bow- 
| more at a distance. 
| At every stage, they inquired after the fugi- 
| tives. At every stage, they were answered by a 
| more or less intelligible description of Bervie and 
| Charlotte, and of the young lady who accompa- 
| nied them. No disguise had been attempted; no 
| person had in any case been bribed to conceal 

the truth. 

When the first tumult of his emotions had in 
some degree subsided, this strange circumstance 
| associated itself in Percy’s mind with the equally 
| unaccountable conduct of Justice Bervie on his 
arrival at the Manor-House. The old gentleman 
met his visitor in the hall, without expressing, and 
apparently without feeling, any indignation at his 
son’s conduct. It was even useless to appeal to 
him for information. He only said, “I am not in 
| Arthur’s confidence; he is of age, and my daugh- 


poor woman was ordered to send the roll of pa- | ter is of age—I have no claim to control them. 
per to the club, without a word to comfort and | I believe they have taken Miss Bowmore to Paris; 
sustain her from her husband’s lips. Percy | and that is all I know about it.” He had shown 
spoke to her hopefully and kindly as he kissed | the same dense insensibility in giving his official 
her cheek at parting. In another moment lover | voucher for the passports. Percy had only to 
and father had started on the first stage from satisfy him on the question of politics, and the 
Dartford to Dover. } document was drawn out as a matter of course, 
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Such had been the father’s behavior; and the 
conduct of the son now exhibited the same shame- 
less composure. To what conclusion did this dis- 
covery point? Over and over again Percy asked 
himself that question, and over and over again he 
abandoned the attempt to answer it in despair. 

They reached Dover at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

At the pier head they found a coast-guardsman 
on duty, and more information. In 1817 the com- 
munication with France was still by sailing ves- 
sels. Arriving long after the departure of the 
regular packet, Bervie had hired a lugger, and 
had sailed with the two ladies for Calais, having 
a fresh breeze in his favor. Percy’s first angry 
impulse was to follow him instantly, The next 
moment he remembered the insurmountable ob- 
stacle of the passports. The consul would cer- 
tainly not grant those essentially necessary doc- 
uments at two in the morning! The only alter- 
native was to wait for the regular packet, which 
sailed some hours later—between eight and nine 
o'clock in the forenoon. In this case, they might 
apply for their passports before the regular office 
hours, if they explained the circumstances, backed 
by the authority of the magistrate’s letter. 


Mr. Bowmore followed Percy to the nearest inn | 


that was open, with sublime indifference to the 
delays and difficulties of the journey. He order- 
ed refreshments with the air of a man who was 
performing a melancholy duty to himself in the 


name of humanity. “When I think of my | 
speech,” he said, at supper, “ my heart bleeds for 


the people. In a few hours more, they will as- 


semble in their thousands, eager to hear me. And | 


what will they see? Joskin in my place! Joskin 
with a manuscript in his hand! Joskin who drops 


his voice at the ends of his sentences! I will | 
never forgive Charlotte. Waiter, another glass 


of brandy and water.” 

Having succeeded in obtaining their passports, 
the travellers were troubled by no further diffi- 
culties. After an unusually quick passage across 
the Channel, they continued their journey by post 


as far as Amiens, and reached that city in time | 


to take their places by the diligence to Paris. 

Arriving in Paris on the 8d of April, they en- 
countered another incomprehensible proceeding 
on the part of Captain Bervie. 


Among the persons assembled in the yard to | 


see the arrival of the diligence, was a man with 


a morsel of paper in his hand, evidently on the | 


look-out for some person whom he expected to 
discover among the travellers. After consulting 
his bit of paper, he looked with steady attention 
at Percy and Mr. Bowmore, and suddenly ap- 
proached them. “If you wish to see the cap- 
tain,” he said, in broken English, “ you will find 
him at that hotel.” He handed a printed card to 
Percy, and disappeared among the crowd before 
it was possible to question him. 

Even Mr. Bowmore gave way to human weak- 
ness, and condescended to feel astonished in the 
face of such an event as this. “ What next?” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Wait till we get to the hotel,” said Percy. 

In half an hour more they had got to the 
hotel. 

Percy pushed aside the waiter, as soon as he 
saw the door before him, and burst into the 
room. 

The captain was alone, sitting by the window 


reading a newspaper. Before the first furious 
words had escaped Percy’s lips, Bervie silenced 
him by pointing to a closed door on the right of 
the fire-place. “She is there,” he said; “speak 
quietly, or you may frighten her. I know what 
you are going to say,” he added, as Percy stepped 
nearer to him, determined to be heard. “ Will you 
give me a minute to speak in my own defense, 
and then decide whether I am the greatest scoun- 
drel living, or the best friend you ever had ?” 

He put the question, earnestly and kindly, with 
something that was at once grave and tender in 
|his look and manner. The extraordinary com- 
posure with which he acted and spoke had its 
tranquillizing influence over Percy. For the mo- 
ment, at least, he felt himself surprised into giy- 
ing Bervie a hearing. 

“T will tell you first what I have done,” Ber- 
vie proceeded, “and next why I did it. For 
reasons presently to be mentioned, I have taken 
it on myself, Mr. Linwood, to make an alteration 
in your wedding arrangements. Instead of be 
ing married at Dartford Church, you will be mar- 
| ried (if you see no objection) at the chapel of the 
Embassy in Paris, by my old college friend the 
chaplain.” 

This was too much for Percy’s self-control. 
“Your audacity is beyond belief!” he broke out. 
“Even granting that you speak the truth, how 
dare you interfere in my affairs without my per- 
mission ?” 

Bervie held up his hand for silence. “One 
minute’s hearing isn’t much to ask,” he said. 
“Take that cane in the corner, and treat me as 
you would treat a dog that had bitten you, if I 
don’t make you alter your opinion of me in one 
minute more by the clock !” 

Percy hesitated. Mr. Bowmore seized the op- 
portunity of making himself heard. 

“This is all very well, Captain Bervie,” he be 
gan. “But I, for one, object, under any circum- 
stances, to be made the victim of a trick.” 
| You are the victim of your own obstinate re- 
| fusal to profit by a plain warning,” Bervie re- 
joined. “At the eleventh hour I entreated you, 
| and I entreated Mr. Linwood, to provide for your 
| own safety—and I spoke in vain.” 
| Percy’s patience gave way once more. “ Your 
;minute by the clock is passing,” he interposed; 
|and you have said nothing to justify yourself 
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| yet.” 
“Very well put!” Mr. Bowmore chimed in. 
“Come to the point, Sir! My daughter’s reputa- 
| tion is in question.” 

“ Miss Bowmore’s reputation is not in question 
for a single instant,” Bervie answered. ‘“ My 
sister has been the companion of her journey 
| from first to last.” 

“ Journey ?”” Mr. Bowmore repeated, indignant- 
\ly. “I want to know, Sir, what the journey 
means. As an outraged father, I ask one plain 
| question. Why did you run away with my 
| daughter ?” 
| Instead of answering the “ outraged father,” 
| Bervie took two slips of paper from his pocket, 
and handed them to Percy with a smile. 

“T ran away with the bride,” he said, coolly, 
“in the certain knowledge that you and Mr. Bow- 
|more would run after me. If I had not forced 
| you both to follow me out of England on the 
| 1st of April, you would have been made state 
prisoners on the 2d. Those slips of paper are 
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copies of the warrants which my father’s duty | 
compelled him to issue for ‘the arrest of Percy 
Linwood and Orlando Bowmore!’ I may divulge | 
the secret now—warrants are waste paper here. 
Don’t speak, Percy! the minute isn’t quite at an 
end yet. Answer me one question, and I have | 
done. I vowed I would be worthy of your gen- 
erosity on the day when you spared my life. | 
Have I kept my word ?” 

For once there was an Englishman who was 
not contented to express the noblest emotions 
that humanity can feel by the commonplace cere- 
mony of shaking hands. Percy’s heart overflowed. 
In an outburst of unutterable gratitude, he threw 
himself on Bervie’s breast. As brothers the two 
men embraced. As brothers they loved and trust- 
ed one another from that day forth. 


The door of the room on the right was softly 
opened from within. A charming face—the dark 
eyes bright with happy tears, the rosy lips just 
opening into a smile—peeped into the room. A 
low, sweet voice, with an under-note of trembling 
in it, made this modest protest in the form of an 
inquiry: 

“When you have quite done with him, Percy, 
perhaps you may have something to say to Mx ?” 


-_——_~———_. 


LAST WORDS. 
I. 


Tue letter which Charlotte wrote to her moth- 
er, on the day of Percy’s arrival in Paris, contains 
certain facts which may be reproduced with ad- 
vantage at the close of the story. 

Failing to persuade her to consent to his dar- 
ing stratagem on any other terms, Bervie had 
taken Charlotte to his father, and had prevailed 
upon the justice to run the risk of trusting her 
with the secret of the coming arrests. Having 
first promised to respect the confidence placed in 
her until the 2d of April was over and past, she 
had no choice left, on the evening of the Ist, but 
to let her father and her lover go to prison, or to 
take her place with Captain Bervie and his sister 
in the travelling carriage. 

The person whose daring and dexterity had 
drawn the spy away in the wrong direction, ex- 
actly at the time when his absence was of the ut- 
most importance, was no other than Major Much. 
That old campaigner, being a guest at the Manor- 
House when Charlotte arrived, and hearing that 
the false footman was the one obstacle in the 
way of his dear Arthur’s success, hit on the idea 
of personating Mr. Bowmore. They were both of 
the same height and build. Dressed in the pa- 
triot’s travelling coat and cap, the back view of 
Major Much (presented to Peter as soon as the 
necessary noise had brought the spy up from the 
kitchen to the hall) would have deceived any body. 
At every stage on the way to London, the major 
was as careful to lie back like a sleeper, with 
his handkerchief over his face, as Peter was to 
look in at the carriage window and make sure 
that his victim was inside. Arrived at his own 
lodgings, the old soldier rushed in, under cover of | 
the darkness, in admirable imitation of a man 
who was afraid to be seen, Keeping watch 
himself over the house, Peter sent for assistance 





to his superior officer by the first unemployed | 
man who would carry his letter. As soon as the | 


church clock, striking midnight, announced that 


| the second day of April had lawfully begun, he 


and his assistants entered the house with their 


| Warrant, encountering no opposition on the part 


of the servant who opened the door. The first 
person whom they discovered was Major Much, 


| smoking his pipe, in his own character, and deny- 


ing all knowledge of Mr. Bowmore’s whereabouts 
with such a judiciously assumed expression of 
confusion that Peter and his men wasted hours 
in searching the house and interrogating the in- 
mates from the kitchens to the garrets. By the 
time the spy had arrived at his first suspicion that 
he might have been imposed upon, and had made 
his way back to Dartford by the morning coach, 
Perey and Mr, Bowmore were eating their break- 
fast at Dessein’s Hotel in Calais. 

Having relieved her mother’s anxiety so far, 
Charlotte touched next on the subject of her mar- 
riage. 

“Miss Bervie will be my bride-maid,” she 
wrote, “and our dear captain will be Percy’s 
‘best man,’ and papa will ‘give me away,’ of 
course. But nothing can be done without you. 
An experienced courier has received Percy’s in- 
structions to escort you to Paris. You must 
come here, dearest mother, not only for my sake, 
but for your own sake too. Neither Percy nor 
papa can return to England, and your being left 
alone at Dartford is not to be thought of. Be- 
sides, you will help to quiet papa’s mind. Do 
what we can to pacify him, he persists in being 
angry with Captain Bervie. When I remind him 
that he would have been put into prison if the 
captain had not saved him, he smiles sorrowful- 
ly. ‘I might have reconciled my mind to a pris- 
on,’ he says; ‘but what I can nor endure is being 
made the victim of a trick !’” 

With this domestic anecdote, and with sundry 
instructions relating to the packing of dresses, 
the letter reached its end. 

A fortnight later, the marriage took place. The 
persons immediately interested were the only per- 
sons present. At the little breakfast afterward, 
Mr. Bowmore insisted on making a speech to a 
select audience of five, namely, the bride and 
bridegroom, the chaplain, the captain, and Mrs. 
Bowmore. But what does a small audience mat- 
ter? The English frenzy for making speeches 
is not to be cooled by such a trifle as that. At 
the end of the world the expiring forces of Na- 
ture will hear a dreadful voice—the voice of the 
last Englishman making the last speech. Mr. 
Bowmore spoke for half an hour. Subject of 
the discourse: How can I be most useful to my 
country at the present crisis ? As an exile on the 
Continent, or as a martyr in prison? Answer to 
the question : “‘ My friends, let us leave it to time.” 

Percy wisely made his honey-moon a long one: 
he determined to be quite sure of his superior 
influence over his wife before he trusted her 
within reach of her father again. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowmore accompanied Captain Bervie, on his 
way back to England, as far as Boulogne. In 
that pleasant town the banished patriot set up 
his tent. It was a cheaper place to live in than 
Paris; and it was conveniently close to England, 
when he had quite made up his mind whether to 
be exile or martyr. In the end, the course of 
events settled that question for him. Mr. Bow- 
more returned to England with the return of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 
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The years passed. Percy and Charlotte (judged 
from the romantic point of view) became two per- 
fectly uninteresting married people. Bervie (al- 
ways remaining a bachelor) rose steadily in his 
profession through the higher grades of military 
rank. Mr. Bowmore, wisely overlooked by a new 
government, sank back again into the obscurity 
from which shrewd minister would never have 
assisted him to emerge. The one subject of in- 
terest left among the persons of this little drama 
was now represented by Doctor Lagarde. Thus 
far not a trace had been discovered of the French 
physician who had so strangely associated the 
visions of his magnetic sleep with the destinies 
of the two men who had consulted him. 

Steadfastly maintaining his own opinion of the 
prediction and the fulfillment, Bervie persisted 
in believing that he and Lagarde (or Percy and 
Lagarde) were yet destined to meet and re- 
sume the unfinished consultation at the point 
where it had been broken off. Persons happy 
in the possession of “ sound common-sense,” who 
declared the prediction to be skilled guess-work, 
and the fulfillment manifest coincidence—other 
persons, whose minds halted midway between 
the mystic and the rational view, and who set up 
a theory of “ thought-reading” as the true solu- 
tion of the problem—agreed, nevertheless, in rid- 
iculing the idea of finding Doctor Lagarde as 
closely akin to that other celebrated idea of find- 
ing the needle in the bottle of hay. But Bervie’s 
obstinacy was proverbial. Nothing shook his 
confidence in his own convictions. 

More than thirteen years had elapsed since the 
consultation at the doctor’s lodgings, when Ber- 
vie went to Paris to spend a summer holiday 
with his friend the chaplain to the English Em- 
bassy. His last words to Perey and Charlotte 
when he took his leave were, “Suppose I meet 
with Doctor Lagarde ?” 
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It was then the year 1830. Bervie arrived at 
his friend’s rooms on the 24th of July. On the 
27th of the month the famous revolution broke 
out which dethroned Charles the Tenth in three 
days. 

On the second day Bervie and his host ventured 
into the streets, watching the revolution (like oth. 
er reckless Englishmen) at the risk of their lives, 
In the confusion around them, they were separated 
from each other. Bervie, searching for his com. 
panion, found his progress stopped by a barri- 
cade, which had been desperately attacked and 
desperately defended. Men in blouses and men 
in uniforms lay dead or dying together. The tri- 
colored flag waved over them in token of the vic. 
tory of the people. Bervie had just revived a 
poor wretch with a drink from an overthrown 
bowl of water which still had a few drops left in 
it, when he felt a hand laid on his shoulder from 
behind. He turned and discovered a National 
Guard, who had been watching his charitable ac- 
tion. “Give a hand to that poor fellow,” said 
the citizen; ““he wants some one to help him.” 
He looked, as he spoke, at a workman standing 
near, grimed with blood and gunpowder. The tears 
were rolling down the man’s cheeks. “I can’t 
see my way, Sir, for crying,” he said. “ Help 
me to carry that sad burden into the next 
street.” He pointed to a rude wooden litter on 
which lay a dead or wounded man, his face and 
breast covered with an old cloak. “ There is the 
best friend the people ever had,” the workman 
said. ‘ He cured us, comforted us, respected us, 
loved us—and there he lies, shot dead while he 
was binding up the wounds of friends and ene- 
mies alike !”” 

“ Whoever he is, he has died nobly,” Bervie an- 
swered. “May I look at him?” 

The workman signed that he might look. 

Bervie lifted the cloak—and met with Doctor 
Lagarde once more. 

THE END. 





T is thirty years ago, at an American celebra- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday in Rome, that 
the Easy Chair first saw Fletcher Harper. He 
was in the full prime of his vigor, and “a notice- 
able man,” of sturdy form and strong features, 
ruddy in complexion, with sandy or light chest- 
nut hair, quiet and modest in manner, and alto- 
gether giving an impression of great sweetness 
and force of nature and character. He listened 
gravely and closely to all that was said by the 
orators after dinner, and when he was pleased, 
with equal gravity applauded the speaker. He 
looked very much as in the masterly portrait that 
Elliott painted of him a few years later, and he 
had a curious charm of reserved manliness and 
modesty, which was but deepened by more inti- 
mate acquaintance. He returned to his home 
and business soon afterward, and after due de- 
liberation by the house, this Afagazine was issued 
in 1850. 

The most successful American magazine of 
high claims at that time was Graham's. There 
was also Godey’s Lady's Book, which was very 
popular; and the Jnternational Magazine appear- 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


ed at about the same time with Harper's Monthly, 
under the editorship of Dr. R. W. Griswold, one 
of the busiest littérateurs of that time. Yet while 
Godey had a large and profitable circulation, and 
Graham was a respectable periodical, something 
very different from either was plainly practica- 
ble, if all the conditions of success were fully 
comprehended. The Harpers saw an immense 
reading public in a country of cheap literature, 
and an immense material at their disposition in 
England, more various and attractive than the 
home supply, and they resolved to bring the two 
together. They proposed to lay under contribu- 
tion the entire mass of the current periodical lit- 
erature of the time, including the stories of the 
most eminent novelists, the papers of the ablest 
and most popular essayists, sketches and articles 
dealing with every aspect of society, morals, gen- 
eral politics, art, and literature. ‘ Periodicals,” 
said the preface of the Magazine, called “ A Word 
at the Start”—* periodicals enlist and absorb 
much of the literary talent, the creative genius, 
the scholarly accomplishment, of the present age. 
The best writers in all departments and in every 
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nation devote themselves mainly to the reviews, 
magazines, or newspapers of the day.” Littell’s 
Living Age was a periodical of repute, which se- 
lected from the English supply some of the more 
striking articles as they appeared. But it was a 
thin issue not of great circulation. The plan of 
the new magazine contemplated a periodical lar- 
ger than any then published, filled with the choic- 
est selections of every kind, and conducted with 
the largest resources of capital and of business 
connections, sagacity, and energy. 

Fletcher Harper was the youngest member of 
the firm, and in the distribution of duties the 
active oversight of the new enterprise fell upon 
him. He threw himself into the work with all 
the force of his nature and all his shrewd prac- 
tical energy. The older compositors—for it is 
the praise of the house that, by liberality and 
mutual confidence, it has retained the services 
of many men during their lives—recall the ex- 
citement and the interest of preparing the early 
issues of the Monthly. Fletcher, who had been 


trained at the case as a practical printer, brought | 


copy into the composing-room, and often remain- 
ed busy with the rest, supervising and arranging, 
until nine and ten o’clock in the evening. Hen- 
ry J. Raymond, the first editor of the New York 
Times, was selected as the editor of the Maga- 
zine. It was a happy selection, for he had the 
faculty and the habit of constant and untiring 
labor, and he had the instinct of popular success 
in the conduct of a periodical. He entered fully 
and heartily into the spirit of the undertaking. 
Glancing over all the foreign magazines, reviews, 
and journals as they arrived, his quick eye seized 
the material that he wanted, and that satisfied 
the claim and promise of the Magazine. But 
his post required a familiarity with the details 
of current literature every where, which a man 
of other employments and interests such as his 
could hardly be expected fully to acquire, and it 
is not surprising that amusing incidents some- 
times occurred. In those days there was a free 
exchange of selections across the sea. The pe- 


found most suitable for their purpose, and so it 
once happened that Editor Raymond, finding in 
a foreign magazine a serviceable article, trans- 
ferred it to his own magazine columns, only to 
discover that it was of American origin, and had 
been appropriated in England from its original 
source here. But such incidents were very in- 
frequent, for Mr. Raymond was very wary. 

The first number of the Magazine was issued 
for June, 1850, when Fletcher Harper was forty- 
five years old. Its general typographical appear- 
ance was much what it is now. But there was 
one essential difference. There were no illustra- 
tions, for the few wood-cuts of fashion and one 
or two heads can not be called illustrations, 
There is this difference in the early numbers, 
that the source from which the selections were 
taken is stated, as the selections themselves were 
usually anonymous. The argument for the sub- 
sequent abandonment of this practice was shrewd 
and ingenious, The attraction of a magazine to 
the general reader is greater if the contents have 


the air of being—what, in fact, they really are for | 
him—then and there first published. They have | of course, that he did it alone, as we do not say 
a freshness which is destroyed by the appearance | 


of transfer. Whenever, therefore, the place and 
time of prior publication of desirable articles 


| were not evidently necessary for their full com- 


prehension and enjoyment, it was felt that the 
gain for the reader would be greater if there were 
no allusion to such publication. There was, how- 
ever, no deceit, as the reader was fairly warned 
that the selections would be made in every quar- 
ter. Moreover, the whole enterprise proceeded 
under existing laws. The English and Ameri- 
can law recognized no original and absolute right 
of property even for the author in literary pro- 
ductions, and only a very brief, limited, and local 
exclusive enjoyment of their advantages. The 
sole protection of the author in his limited privi- 
lege was the local law of his country. All his 
contracts were made with that understanding be- 
tween him and his publisher. The English anon- 
ymous author gained nothing by the republica- 
tion of his article abroad, and his publisher could 
not justly demand that the name of his periodical 
should be quoted by the foreign publisher as the 
source of the article, for he had made his con- 
tract on the basis of his own circulation. To ad- 
vertise his periodical gratuitously by naming it 
would be to give him an advantage derived from 
the author, yet for which he had paid the author 
nothing. When, however, the author’s name ap- 
peared, it appeared also in the republication of 
his article, and by this foreign testimony to his 
value as a writer the author was enabled to make 
better terms with the publisher under the local 
law to which both were subject. The plan of 
the Magazine contemplated also the payment to 
foreign authors for advance sheets of their works. 

The prosperous result of the issue of Harper's 
Monthly Magazine has been often recorded. Its 
indirect consequences, however, have been as oft- 
en overlooked. It led directly to a remarkable 
development and encouragement of native liter- 
ary talent. This it did in two ways: the sudden 


and general diffusion of bright and attractive cur- 


rent literature fostered the taste and the demand 
for such literature, and the success of the Maga- 
zine suggested that similar success probably await- 


| ed other magazines which should supply the in- 
riodicals on each side appropriated whatever they | 


creasing demand in other ways. Harper's Monthly 
appeared, as we said, in June, 1850, Putnam's 
Monthly followed in January, 1853, and the At 


lantic Monthly in November, 1857. Putnam took 


advantage of the increased interest and profitable 
promise in periodical ventures to appeal directly 
to American writers. And its success in raising 
and maintaining the standard of the monthly de- 
mand which had been stimulated and supplied by 
Harper was unquestionable. The Atlantic, pub- 
lished in the city where most of the masters in 
American literature lived, continued the good 


| work, and continues it to-day. Meanwhile other 


and admirable and successful magazines have ap- 
peared. It is almost incredible that, within a 
period so comparatively short, Graham and Godey 


| were the chief magazines, and that the monthly 


supply of various brilliant and valuable period- 
ical literature with which we are now so pleasant- 
ly familiar was totally unknown. And it is due 
in very great part to the successful establishment 
of this Magazine, and that success is in turn 
greatly due to the insight and foresight and mas- 
terly energy of Fletcher Harper. We do not say, 


that we should still have been the willing and 
happy thralls of Graham and Godey if Harper had 
not appeared. It is especially true of this house 
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that honors are easy, and that it is hard to say 


where James ended, and John, Wesley, and | 


Fletcher began. It is enough that Fletcher was 
the hand of Briareus that mainly shaped and 
moulded this work, and that no individual can be 
named to whose masterful quality so much of the 
honor of the present high and happy condition 
of periodical literature in the country is to be as- 
cribed as to Fletcher Harper. 

It was soon evident that the enterprise still 
lacked something, and that something was soon 
seen to be illustrations. The difficulties of an 
illustrated magazine at that time, however, were 
enormous. The cuts were printed from the block, 
and three weeks were required to fit one illus- 
trated sheet for printing. But illustration was 
necessary, and therefore the work was done. The 
first thoroughly illustrated article was one upon 
the Novelty Works, in the number for May, 1851, 
and this was followed, in June, by Thomson’s 
“Summer,” fully adorned, Almost immediately, 
however, with the beginning of the Magazine ar- 
rangements were made for the advance sheets of 
works by the most famous of living English nov- 
elists—an original and characteristic attraction 
of Harper, which still continues. In the fifth 
number, that for October, 1850, appeared, by ar- 
rangement with the author, the first number of 
Bulwer’s My Novel, which was in course of pub- 
lication in Blackwood, and this has been follow- 
ed by such of his subsequent works as were not 
serially issued in the Weekly, and by the stories 
of Dickens and Thackeray as they appeared, and 
by a host of other serial works of the succes- 
sors of these great authors, George Eliot being 
the chief. The first novel of Dickens publish- 
ed in the Magazine was Bleak House, the first 
number of which appeared in the issue for April, 
1852, and the first of Thackeray’s stories was 
The Newcomes—upon the whole the most per- 
fect of modern English novels of society—which 
began in the November number of the Magazine 
in 1853. Sensitive to the varying conditions of 
success in the conduct as in the establishment of 
the Monthly, the sagacity that controlled its gen- 
eral character adapted it constantly to the times, 
so that gradually it has essentially changed, and 
yet retains its original relation to the popular 
taste and demand. Under the blithe, bubble- 
blowing, flower-scattering Cupids of the unchanged 
cover, symbolic of its perpetual freshness and its 
perennial ministry of brightness and cheerfulness, 
whatever the varying form might be, it has pass- 
ed from an unillustrated magazine of foreign se- 
lections to a magazine of original papers, mainly 
American, enriched with an affluence of exquisite 
illustration, which marks the surprising progress 
of the art of wood-cutting, the Monthly itself in 
great part, also, the cause of the happy change in 
this art, of which it is the chief monument. 

—In the full flood of its prosperity and of that 
of the kindred enterprises, and of the great busi- 
ness of the house to whose advancement he was 
devoted, Fletcher Harper in the fullness of years 
dies surrounded by family and relatives and 
friends, so that, as was happily said in the Bazar, 
it was like the death of the head of a clan or the 
patriarch of a tribe. The tributes to him on all 
sides agreed in the recognition of his remarkable 
power and strength of nature—a noble manliness 
made sweet and mild by the freshest affection 
and the most tender sympathy. His modesty, 


| tion, pursued his way. 





like all his qualities, partook of a native great. 
ness. He resolutely, but with entire unostenta- 
He never held an office 
nor wished for one. He was not seen in public 
meetings nor on great occasions, and no man of 
equal mark in the city more instinctively avoided 
every kind of notoriety. His home, thronged with 
affectionate kindred, was happy beyond the com- 
mon lot, and at his hospitable table sat friends 
from far and near, to whom his sweet and sunny 
welcome was a benediction like the summer air, 
Time passed: his brothers, the cheery James, 
the indomitable John, the gracious Wesley, died. 
The famous brotherhood was dissolved, and Fletch. 
er stood alone amid his memories and younger 
men. Too strong to despond, with a high and 
keen relish for life, he yet could not but feel, 


“The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 


The tie between him and Wesley had been pecul- 
iarly tender; and as Fletcher sometimes sat in 
the office where for a long life they had all been 
so intimately associated, and gazed out of the 
window with musing and melancholy eyes, his 
strong face seemingly steeped in infinite tender- 
ness of feeling, one who had known them long, 
and knew his heart who remained, could but in- 
terpret his wistful look in the lines of Henry 
Vaughan: 
“They are all gone into the world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear, 
. . * * * 


“T see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days— 
My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
M 


ere glimmerings and decays.” 

A year or two after Wesley’s death, Fletcher 
went again to Europe. He had often crossed 
the ocean, and was always singularly well at sea. 
During his absence he was very cheerful and 
pleasantly occupied, but fell ill in Paris before 
his return, He came home in the summer of 
1874, and resumed his active interest in the busi- 
ness. But in the spring of 1875 he was again 
ill, and after the death of his only remaining 
brother, the stout old “Colonel” John, he took 
no farther part in the business, and was at the 
office but two or three times. For two years he 
lived quietly and happily at home, during the win- 
ter half of the year in town, and for the summer 
half at his pleasant rural place upon the Hudson, 
near Irvington. There he drove daily among the 
secluded bowery roads, or along the great high- 
way that overhangs the river and catches its far- 
gleaming distances across the smooth lawns and 
beneath the rich foliage of beautiful estates. It 
was a strangely loitering life for this sinewy and 
active nature; but without visible sadness or re- 
pining, he doubtless felt that his work was done, 
and that it remained only to glide gently to the 
end. The end came amid the splendor of the 
early summer whose delights he had been gladly 
anticipating ; but death did not surprise him from 
the serenity of his self-possession. When he 
knew that death was at hand, although the en- 
joyment of life was still strong and high, he ac- 
quiesced calmly, speaking in the words and after 
the manner of the fervent religious faith of his 
parents, in which he had been trained, and to 
which he had always faithfully adhered. With 
the old familiar tranquillity he gave final direc- 
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tions, and said farewell one by one to those who | citement was not supposed to find so much “ fun” 
were dearest to him, and to the friends who loved | at them as at the “ radical” assemblies, especially 
him as they can love few other men. Tenacious | the meetings of the Antislavery Society. 
of life, the frame of the strong man was reluc-| At these there were often very exciting scenes, 
tant to yield, but gradually and peacefully he fell | which were stimulated by the newspapers, The 
asleep. papers published the most exaggerated and ludi- 
“So our world is made | crous reports or caricatures, sarcastically deserib- 
Of life and death commingled: and the sighs | ing the persons and the incidents at the meetings 
Outweigh the smiles in eyual balance laid. he, “ 2 : : 5" 
What compensation? None, save that the All-wise | interspersed and editorially re-enforced with ve- 
So schools us to love things that can not fade.” | hement and passionate denunciation of the reck- 
| less and dangerous tendency of the speeches, oft- 
Tue glory of anniversary week, in New York | en calling upon the authorities to interfere and 
at least, is gone. Except to those interested | stop the incendiary folly. It would have been 
members of the societies, those to whom “ meet- | exceedingly amusing, if it had not been too seri- 
ings” of any kind are a delight, its return is | ous, to see people who claimed and exercised the 
scarcely known. The great public is unaware of | most unbounded license in the press in stating 
the old festival, and the venerable joke of the re- | their own opinions, and in ridiculing and belying 
turn of the Quakers, who bring to town the rain | their opponents, calling upon the police to pre- 
of May, sleeps undisturbed. The “anniversaries” | vent those opponents from doing exactly the same 
are becoming almost as obsolete in memory as | thing upon the platform. Free speech and free 
the figures of the clergymen upon Broadway, | press, of course, and by all means, but don’t let 
which even the Easy Chair can recall, walking to | the other fellow say what he thinks. The ex- 
church in the sunny Sunday morning in all the | citement often culminated in rows, sometimes in 
flowing pomp of robes, their black silk gowns | riots. Yet even amid these there was often a 
floating around them in the breeze as they moved. | great deal of humor, although there was no mis- 
Those also were the days of church bells, not | taking the deep and terrible earnestness of pur- 
the occasional, solitary, independent bells of the | pose in the meetings and their leaders. 
modern time, but the full-voiced, harmonious | While the antislavery anniversaries were the 
choir that pealed out the summons to prayer | occasion of the utmost rage and fury, those of 
far and near over the smaller New York of other | the “ Woman’s Rights” movement provoked only 
years. It is only the Roman Catholic cities that | newspaper ribaldry and peals of laughter. The 
maintain undiminished the sweet clangor of bells. | jests of the umbrella and the spectacles, and the 
Especially in the Italian towns every hour is dis- | old maid and the old women of both sexes, and 
turbed by the sudden and impatient peal: a sound | wearing the trousers — indeed, all the rich re- 
symbolic of the universal, pervasive presence of | sources of “reportorial” humor which have since 
the Church itself. Loitering and floating upon | been lavished upon this movement—were display- 
the Italian lakes, the traveller hears the sound of | ed in full force ; and discreet parents, who bought 
the convent bells from the picturesque towers | costly front seats at Jenny Lind’s concerts or 
hidden high up in the olive groves upon the | Fanny Kemble’s readings, were amazed and shock- 
mountainous shore. The music of those bells, | ed that any respectable person should wish to 
once heard, still sounds forever delicately and far | hear women speak in public. Like a certain ex- 
away through all the life that follows, like those | cellent Governor, they knew what “the God of 
bells of Lynn which Longfellow hears at Nahant, | nature” intended, and therefore they understood 
and all his readers hear. that while He had, of course, no objection to the 
“© curfew of the setting sunt O belle of Lynn! | Singing of women in public, whether in church 
O requiem of the dying day! O bells of Lynn!” | Choirs or on the concert platform, He frowned 
upon their speaking. The papers thought the 
The modern New Yorker need not, therefore, | conduct of the women at these meetings unspeak- 
infer that the anniversary week was full of such | ably ludicrous or worse, but the great fun of the 
music, or that all the orators had the sweet voices | conduct of the serious parent escaped them alto- 
of these evening bells, or even the mightier vol- gether. That a woman in bare neck and arms 
ume of should, in Coleridge’s phrase, “ heave her distend- 
“the bells of Shandon ed breast’’ in “ the intricacies of laborious song” 
That sound so grand on upon a platform, for the mere excitement and 
The pleasant waters : : * 
Of the river Lee.” pleasure of an audience, was consonant with the 
best traditions and the finest sense of propriety. 
But it was a week of great interest and excite- | But that a woman modestly clad should plead 
ment and eloquence, and while the newspapers | with an audience, as Miss Dickinson did, for the 
sneered and cheered at many a word spoken, the | relief of other women from harsh and thought- 
impulse given to public opinion was prodigious. | less treatment—this was indeed absurd and dread- 
The meetings were of all kinds: religious, char- ful, and justified a general insurrection of the 
itable, and reformatory, from the most conserva- | oppressed proprieties. 
tive and “ respectable’—meetings with which no | It seems now exceedingly amusing, but with 
well-ordered citizen was unwilling to have his | the melancholy which invests all such facts in 
name associated—to those which were alleged to the retrospect—a melancholy which springs from 
be composed mainly of lunatics, fanatics, and the perception that so large a part of the trouble 
long-haired fools, association with which was sup- in the world is totally unnecessary. If conserva- 
posed to brand a man as deficient in common- | tism of this kind, the conservatism of which Mill 
sense. The missionary meetings, those of the es- | said that although all conservatives were not dull, 
tablished charities and philanthropic enterprises, | yet dull men were always conservatives, would 
had always a full attendance and an ample flow | fix its attention firmly upon the fact that all good 
of well-regulated oratory. But the seeker of ex- | things—inventions, reforms, “ movements” of ev- 
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ery kind—have been doubted, derided, opposed, 
and denounced when they were new, it would, per- 
haps, dimly and vaguely perceive that novelty is 
not necessarily discreditable, and that a reform 
is not indisputably contrary to nature because it 
reverses old traditions. “Stuff a cold and starve 
a fever,” is one of the most venerable of tradi- 
tional prescriptions, But the modern practice of 
“building up” may, nevertheless, be wise. The 
fervor of the hostility and disgust of which we 
were speaking has somewhat abated. It is one 
of the signs of anniversary week that the meet- 
ing which excited such laughter when the sug- 
gestion was new, and which was “served up” in 
the reports with such extravagant ridicule, has 
ceased to receive especial attention, and was treat- 
ed this year very much as if it had been a mis- 
sionary or Bible meeting, except that some of the 
old extravagance recurred in the demand of an 
eccentric personage to take part in the proceed- 
ings. “That little pipe is smoked out,” said 
Thackeray, with rueful humor, speaking of a fair 
acquaintance whom he had especially liked. The 
“ fun” even of the “* Woman’s Rights” convention 
has passed, and its recurrence was unnoticed be- 
cause it is now felt to be no more strange that 
women should wish equal wages for equal work 
than that missionaries should be sent to Pata- 
gonia and Rangoon. At the same time the con- 
vocation of the University of London, after hear- 
ing a repetition of the standard arguments against 
the study of medicine by women, decided to ad- 
mit them to medical degrees, while the hostile 
male medical graduates did not venture to pro- 
pose a reversal of the decision, but only request- 
ed the senate to treat the subject as a whole, and 
not to confer medical degrees until it had decided 
whether it would also confer degrees in arts, sci- 
ences, and laws. 

Dr. Lardner was very sure that a steamer could 
never cross the Atlantic, and was busily proving it 
when a steamer happened to cross. There were 
a great many wise men in New York fifty years 
ago who thought De Witt Clinton an impractica- 
ble visionary. The reform conventions of the 
old anniversary week were carefully scanned by 
the moral Lardners (among whom Dionysius him- 
self was not included) and by the anti-Clintonians 
in other enterprises. They shook their heads and 
made their prophecies, and the world rolled and 
time passed, and the prophets are having no 
glory. 

None the less, passing time has practically tak- 
en away anniversary week. Who saw a solitary 
Friend wending his wet way to Rose Street in the 
showery month of May this year? Who heard 
of those vast sums of subscription that once rat- 
tled and poured into the treasury of how many 
societies for how many good purposes? Who 
heard from the platform an appeal which spoke 
to his soul with “an emphasis that hindered him 
from sleep?” The 7Vribune remarked that the 
characteristic tone of every thing that was said 
in the meetings—for there are meetings still— 
was that of charity and co-operation. If these 
be the dregs of anniversary week, they are sands 
of gold. Perhaps they are well exchanged for 
Father Lamson, or the redoubtable Abby Folsom, 
“that flea of conventions.” When Father Lam- 
son appeared in a reform convention, it was a se- 
rious matter. He was serenely proof against all 
blandishments and threats. In a world of free 


| speech he meant to have his say, and at such 
|length and in such phrase as the spirit might 
move, and the experienced knew what length and 
what phrase the spirit would move. It was gen- 
erally necessary to remove Father Lamson. But 
who would bell the cat? He had great solemnity 
jof visage and a long white beard, and when a 
pair of the young and stalwart brethren, an im- 
| promptu police, approached him to assist his or- 
'derly and peaceful departure, he lay down de. 
| liberately, and could be voided from the meeting 
only by being borne out at length. This was 
| among the humors of anniversary week, although 
Father Lamson’s avatar was usually in Boston. 
How readily might the wicked reporter, to whom 
he was a boon, as he muses upon the storms and 
passions and humors and results of those old 
days, smile ruefully as he recalls that figure of 
old Father Time, and exclaim with Charles Lamb: 
“James White is extinct, and with him these sup. 
pers have long ceased. He carried away with 
him half the fun of the world when he died—of 
my world at least. His old clients look for hin 


among the pens, and, missing him, reproach the 
altered feast of St. Bartholomew and the glory of 
Smithfield departed forever.” 


Is the reading of Charles Lamb gone by too, 
with the peculiar glory of anniversary week ? 
Ever since the Easy Chair asked a distinguished 
scholar in English literature—it was twenty years 
ago—whether Browning’s Blot on the ’Scutcheon 
had ever been played in this country, and was 
answered, “ Perhaps I can tell you if you will 
tell me who Browning is,” it has felt that no 
man can be quite sure of another man’s world, 
and that when a writer—expecting the sympathy 
which takes fire at a word, like an electric alarm 
that rings at a touch—mentions Mrs. Battle, or 
Jem White, or even old John Naps, of Greece, 
his bewildered reader may but glare spectrally, 
and respond with Leatherstocking’s “ Anan?” 
Not that the Easy Chair would allege spectral 
glares of any of the kindly eyes that loiter along 
these pages. They are familiar with all allu- 
sions. It is, in fact, in their name that it speaks, 
and when it asks whether the reading of Charles 
Lamb has gone by, it means, of course, among 
those who are known as “ people.” 

The question would not be relevant if he were 
of a certain fashion in literature, so to speak. It 
would not be supposed, for instance, that the ea- 
ger readers of Tennyson would be as familiar 
with Byron as their fathers were ; and Donne and 
Cowley are poets familiar to few. But the charm 
of Lamb is in no sense that of a temporary man- 
ner. It is as pure and original as the smell of 
clover. It is,in the fullest sense, quaint, but not 
obscure. It is rich, racy, marrowy—the spell of 
true genius. How by mere mention he gives im- 
mortality to a name! How the cadences of his 
prose linger like strains of melancholy music! 
What a felicity of phrase, like the chasing of 
Benvenuto upon a cup! What arch, limpid hu- 
mor, humor in its very essence, unforced, honey- 
sweet, like the drops exuding from the grapes by 
their own pressure ! 

This want of the usual contemporary character 
is as marked in Lamb as in his favorite Sir Thom- 
as Browne, who lived and wrote during the civil 
war in England. But there is no smell of gun- 
powder upon his page, no long-drawn hymn of 
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the Roundhead nor rollicking carol of the Cava- 
lier. In the same way there is no air of contem- 
porary events upon the page of Charles Lamb. 
His seclusion is as absolute as that of the wood- 
thrush, and his note as fresh and pure. There 
is a paper rescued by Mr. Babson, in the “ Eliana,” 
from the dumb forgetfulness to which it had been 

signed, in which Lamb treats of Guy Fawkes 
ind the effect of his plot had it been successful. 
Lamb imagines the preparation of the explosion, 
the assembling of the House, the loud and eager 


|: 


lebate, and at last the firing of the train by Vane. | 


How should the consequence be recorded in Par- 
umentary ph irase ? He imagines the entry upon 
the journal: “At this point the House Rose amid 
loud clamor for or der 
The Easy Chair is sometimes asked to mention 
some sweet and wholesome little book for a re- 
note reader who can truly enjoy: not a tippler or 
ynfirmed inebriate of light literature, a vast and 
inhappy throng, but a lover of good books be- 


yond their easy reach, who would know what truly | 


good and companionable book he can add to his 
store. The Easy Chair would not hesitate to name 
Charles Lamb—the life, letters, poems, and es- 
says. It was a hard remark that it once heard of 
1 friend: “He is a good man, but he loves the 
second rate— he likes Charles Lamb.” Second to 
what? Is there any thing finer, sweeter, purer 
of its kind? His place is as independent and 


ire in English cabins as that of any essayist | 


—Bacon, Cowley, Macaulay, Carlyle. His humor 
is unique, inimitable; his pathos tender and deli- 
cate beyond expression; his deep, sincere human 


ating in 1831. He was probably the youngest 
student in. college, said to be as bright as he look- 
ed, and with the re pur ition of a remarkable tal- 
ent for learning languages. I recollect him in 
those earlier days as vivacious, attractive, brill- 
iant, with such a lustre of promise about him as 
belonged to hardly any other of my own date, and 
after it, in my four years’ college experience, if I 
perhaps except William Sturgis, whom a swift 
summons called from our side in all the beauty 
of his early youth. Motley was more nearly the 
ideal of a young poet than any boy—for he was 
only a boy as yet—who sat on the benches of the 
—_ hae ag His finely shaped and expressive 
, his large, luminous eyes, his dark wav- 
ing hair the sing rularly spiri ited set of his hea 
which was most worthy of note for its shapely 
form and poise, his well-outlined figure, gave 
promise of his manly beauty, and commended him 
to those even who could not fully appreciate the 
richer endowments of which they were only the out- 
ward signature. But, with every temptation to a 
life of pleasant self-indulgence, flattery and the 
love of luxury could not spoil him. None knew 
better what they meant. ‘ Give me the luxuries, 
and I will dispense with the necessaries of life,’ 
was a playful saying of his, which is one of the 
three wittiest things that have been said in Bos- 
ton in our time, and which I think has not been 
claimed for any other wit of any period.” 
We are fortunately able to print some verses 
of the young Motley, written at the time of which 


Dr. Holmes speaks, and when he was about sev- 


sympathy penetrating and inspiring, all the more | 


that it is sometimes formally limited and denied. 


The love of Elia is like that of Mozart’s music. It | 


is almost a test of true appreciation. 


ne of the most eminent of American authors, 
whose fame was not less in Europe than at home, 
and who will be as sincerely mourned in England 


enteen years old. They are published for the 
first time, and in the light of the vivid sketch of 
his friend they will be read with singular interest 


Cupid hath been a god so man 
That it is strange he yet co 


- : . | And hath ins pired so many sco 
Tne death of Mr. Motley, the historian, removes | 


That it is strange his praises ye 
And strange the theme should now 
tong 


| But still, as in the olden time, the power 


nd Holland as in his own land. Besides his | 


haracter as an accomplished and picturesque | 


historian, he was a man of such incisive individ- 
uality, and had so impressed his countrymen with 
a certain gallant pride of mental port, that his 
death seems to be the apparent extinction of un- 
usual vitality. At the commemorative meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Motley’s 
friend Dr. Holmes spoke of his college days with 
tent de rand generous affection. ‘I remember him 

1 handsome, spirite -d-looking boy at Harvard 

ge, where, at the early age of thirteen, he 

xd the class two years after my own, gradu- 


Of Love exerts the same mysterious spell; 
Still man’s high purpos *s in one brief hour 

The glancing of a bright eye may dispel 
As softly as the frost wreaths of the ni 


| Melt in the brightness of the morning lig 


And thou, when yet a spring hath shared its rose 
And beauty with thy cheek, and thou may’st rove 
In brightness forth, where’er the world discloses 
Hearts to bind golden chains round; when you move, 
The fair Napoleon of the world of Love— 
Then may thy soul, as it is now, be pure 
As the first sunbeam ere it blessed the earth! 
Then may the joys around thee now 
Still lig cht thine eye, still dew thy lip with mirth 
Then, while all charms their wreaths about you fli: 
Time shall, in love with thee, abjure his wing. 
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LEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., in Recon- 
LA. ciliation of Religion and Science | en and 
Brothers), does not so much essay to perfect the 
reconciliation as to indicate the lines of thought | 
which, followed out to their ultimatum, will event- 
ially lead to that harmony which now certainly 


does not exist. He wisely recognizes the fact of 

a conflict, which, indeed, strictly speaking, is not 

between Science and Religion, but between scien- 

tists and religionists. We do not perfect a treaty 
Vor. LV.—No, 327.—30 


of peace by shutting our ears to the battle. The 
actual conflict is not ended by the simple axiomat- 
ic statement that all truth must be harmonious. 
The general basis on which a reconciliation is to 
be wrought out he seeks to find in a sound psy- 
chology—perhaps we should say, a sound and 
profound theology. Man possess es an innate re- 
ligious nature. But the religious faculty is not 
cognitive, it is not intellectually discriminating ; 
it is “that which Se ls the reality of the divine.” 
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It is a motive rather than a knowledge, or an in- 
tuitive and self-conscious knowledge rather than 
in intellectual perception or cognition. 
out bevond the 
material and the 
unseen God. 


It reaches 
and fleeting to the im- 
eternal. It takes hold on an 
It knows Him not by a process of 
ntellectual investigation, but by a filial sense of 
His presence. When science, by successive dis- 
coveries, one phenomenon after another 
have been produced by recognized physical 
causes, the first feeling of the religious faculty is 
one of revolt against a process which seems to 
have taken away its God. Yet God remains, at- 
tested not by the Se faculties, but by the 
inner So tl M re perpetual conflict be- 
tween the cold intellect, which knows only what 
it what it deduces from the seen, and 
faith, which knows by love, and knows only what 
is unseen. This is the conflict. The reconcilia- 
tion must in the recognition by the relig- 
ious faculty of the liberty of reason to investigate 
all things with untrammeled freedom, and in the 
recognition by the cognitive faculties of the real- 
itv of man’s religious nature, and of the truth of 
these great facts—a Supreme Being, a living re- 
lation between Him and man,a future existence, 
a moral law, and moral accountability, to which 
he religious consciousness of man bears testimo- 
ny. We shall not attempt to indicate Dr. Win- 
chell’s application and illustration of this general 
principle, as in his treatment of the question of 
he derivation of man, and his interpretation of 
Biblicial account of the creation and the 
flood. It must suffice to say that he recognizes 
the danger, on the one hand, that scientists in 
their material studies may overlook, as they often 
have done, “the supramaterial and transcendent 
verities,” and, on the other, the equal danger that 
the church may incorporate more or less of sec- 
lar beliefs in its ecclesiastical systems—beliefs 
which are no whit more sacred because of their 
-_ placement. Whatever special critics may think 
f special points, illustrative rather than funda- 
iam, this book may be fairly characterized as 
one of the best presentations of the fundamental 
sychological difference between science and re- 
gion, and the real an 
tween the lecturer 
of religion. 
Tuomas Wentwortn Hiaainson follows his 
Young Folks’ Hi story of the United States with a sec- 
of the“ Y oung Folks Series,” a Book 
of American Explor ers (Le e and Shepard ). This 
book is constructed on a curious plan. Mr. Hig- 
ginson has mined among the ancient records, and | 
gotten out from them the personal narratives of 
the earlier discoverers and explorers of the Amer- | 
ican coast. With considerable editorial skill he 
selected from this mass of material those 
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shows 


to 
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come 
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explanation seems necessary, it she is 5 beat en inserte i 
either in brackets or in foot-notes. If the effect 
of this book is to enkindle in young readers a de- 
sire for original research, it will certainly serve an 
important function ; otherwise we are inclined to 
the opinion that Mr. Higginson would have made 
a book both more valuable and more entertaining 
if he had used his materials instead of simply 
reprinting them. The result would have been a 
work less unique, but more useful. 

General and Secretary WickHam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General of United States Volun- 
teers in the civil war, and secretary of the United 
States legation at Paris during the French war, 
has compacted into one volume entertaining mat- 
ter enough for two, in his Camp, Court, and Sic 10 
(Harper and Brothers). He describes it in a 
sentence as a “narrative of personal adventure 
and observation during two wars, 1861-1865, 
1870-1871.” During the first war he was in th 
Gulf States. He gives a graphic account of Gen- 
eral Butler’s administration in New Orleans, which 
he warmly praises, and of General Banks’s cam- 
paign on the Red River, which he courteously but 
severely criticises. During the second war he was 
in Paris, and his soldierly courage rendered him 
a strong helper and a wise promoter of the pol- 
icy which made Mr. Washburne’s administration 
so deservedly popular. He writes with modesty, 
but without affectation; he is neither egotistical 
nor impersonal. His story is a most vivacious 
and entertaining one. 

Wit, Humor, Shakspeare, by Joun Weis 
(Roberts Brothers), consists of twelve distinct but 
connected essays. The first two essays, which 
treat of the “Cause of Laughter” and of “ Wit, 
Irony, and Humor,” are decidedly entertaining 
from the freshness and point of the stories and 
quotations with which the pages are filled, if not 
by reason of the critical remarks. In the follow- 
ing essays the author anatomizes various of Shaks 
peare’s characters—those, for example, in whi: 


and 


| wit or humor is illustrated—Shakspeare’s wom- 


1 final basis of accord be- | 


en, and the relations of men and women as sug 
gested by the plays, though very much in the way 
in which the worshipers of the great bard make 
his name a convenient title-piece and cover fot 
all manner of theories on all imaginable subjects. 


| The author is entertaining on almost every page, 


| keen, and consider ably suggestive. 


The sources 


| of his suggestion seem to be chiefly in wide read- 


| 


| 


narratives which possess the greatest degree of | 


romantic interest, and with some brief notes, such 
as are necessary to explain the course of the nar- 
rative, introduces them to his readers. 
men tell the story of their own Norse explo- 
rations: Columbus, in his own correspondence, 
describes his first voyage: the adventures of De 
Soto are reprinted from the translation of the 
narrative of one of his companions: 


Mr. Higginson has not even made 
such alterations as are necessary to insure cor- 
rectness of grammar, and wherever a word of 


discoverers, 


| strong, and Co.). 


ing, a fertile fancy, some thoughtful observation 
of life, and a temperament of some poetic sen- 


| sitiveness and subtlety, rather than in pencetra- 


ting and comprehensive thought. 

We found on our table this month a book from 
which we anticipated much pleasure, and in which 
we have not been disappointed — Thomas Di 
Quincey: His Life and Writings, with Unpublished 

orre spondence, by H. A. PAGE (Scribner, Arn 
There is something curious! 


and inexplicably fascinating both in the character 


The North- | 


the discov- | 
ery of the Hudson River is told by one of the | 


and the writings of De Quincey. The personal 
| life, the inward experiences and outward disci- 
pline of such a character, afford a story full of 
interest. Mr. Page makes large use of autobio- 
| graphical material. He publishes some sixty of 
De Quincey’s letters. He weaves into the body 
of his narrative much more that De Quincey has 
written of himself. He does not content himself 
| with the mere recital of the life; he has made a 
| careful study of the character. And while his 
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work is not analytical, while he practices no hor- 
rible literary vivisection upon the subject of his | 
biography, he gives sympathetically and admira- | 
bly a portrait of his character and a subjective 
history of his growth. The story of De Quincey | 
is also measurably a story of contemporary lit- 
erary society, and the incidental pictures of De 
Quincey’s literary friends, and of the “ Lake 
School,” are not the least interesting portion of a 
far more than ordinarily interesting biography. 
The story of Bryan Waller Procter, “ Barry 
Cornwall” (Roberts Brothers), is chiefly autobio- 
graphical. The editor has filled out the autobi- 
ographical fragments with biographic notes, but 
he has wisely kept himself and his own work in | 
the background ; “ Barry Cornwall” is the chief | 
speaker. The events of Bryan Waller Procter’s 
life were not considerable nor important, but his 
admirers and his personal friends included the 
most brilliant names of that most brilliant era in 
literature to which he belonged. Among them 
were Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, | 
Hood, Walter Scott, Keats, Matthew Arnold, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Eastlake, Macaulay, Edward Ir- 
ving, Charles Lamb, Julius Hare, Dickens, Thack- | 
eray, De Quincey, Charles Kemble, and Macready. 
The most interesting features of this book are the } 
sketches of character and the reminiscences of | 
friends which it contains. 
Mr. H. E. Scupper is a conscientious and a 
skillful literary workman, and The Recollections 
of Samuel Breck, with Passages from his Note- | 
Books—1771-1862 (Porter and Coates), afforded, } 
doubtless, a congenial theme to him, for his pre- 
vious work shows him to have the zest of an | 
antiquarian and the spirit of a modern. Samuel | 


Breck died in Philadelphia in 1862, at the age of 


iinety-one years. His memory was excellent, and | 
his “ recollections” cover the entire period em- 

braced in the history of our country from the | 
beginning of the war for independence to that of 

the war forthe Union, His public life as a mem- | 
ber of the government of Philadelphia and his | 
social position gave him peculiar facilities for 

forming an acquaintance with the best society, | 
and for becoming acquainted with the leading | 
events of his time. For over sixty years he kept | 
a diary containing comments on current events | 
ind reminiscences of personal experiences. A 
part of this diary he arranged himself in narra- | 
tive form. The volume before us is composed of | 
this narrative, in which Mr. Breck brings down | 
his recollections to the beginning of the present | 
century, and of passages from his note-books, the | 
last entry of which bears date 1841. 

Samuet Suures’s Life of a Scotch Naturalist : 
Thomas Edward (Harper and Brothers), certainly 
presents one of the most remarkable histories | 
with which we are acquainted. From the paper | 
published in the April number of this Magazine, 
entitled ‘‘Shoe-Maker and Naturalist,” our read- 
ers have already been made acquainted with the | 
most romantic incidents of Mr. Edward's life. 
The style of the book is plain and clear, the mat- | 
ter most interesting. | 

Of recent authors Lanpor seems the one who 

as secured in the most emphatic manner the 
“fit audience, though few.” The new edition of 
his works has been looked for with no little ea- 
gerness by many who are familiar only with the 
enthusiastic eulogies of his admirers. But those 
who open the Imaginary Conversations (Roberts 


Brothers) for the first time will find some pre. 
vious preparation of knowledge or taste more 
than usually requisite. Who can tell whether 
these dialogues are successful as a work of lit- 
erary art but one who is familiar with the thirty- 
four characters who appear in the seventeen con- 
versations? And discussions of minute verbal 
criticism or elegant scholarship must have ele 
ments of remarkable power to interest others 
than those who cultivate a scholarship somewhat 
as ample and laborious and sensitive as the au- 
thor’s. And while the interlocutors in 
conversations are not by any means mere shades, 
it were hard to tell how much nore than this 
Magliabechi is, or the Abbé Delille, or Isaac 
Newton. Aside, however, from any dramatic fit- 
ness which a well-informed reader may discover, 
these conversations 


these 


some of them, decid- 
edly entertaining, and all are full of spice, of 
trenchant criticism, and of shrewd 
sprinklings of wisdom. 

Many who have long heard of Rowland Hill as 
a devoted and successful minister of the Gospel, 
as well as a man of courage and wit, will take up 
Vernon J. Cuartewortn’s Life of Rowland Hill 
(American Tract Society) with no little interest. 
It recounts the main facts of Mr. Hill’s life, but 
fails to give a satisfactory view either of the man 
himself, the sources of his power, or his methods 
of labor. The collections of anecdotes and pul- 
pit sayings and illustrations are entertaining, 
but, with few exceptions, not particularly fresh 
or striking. 

The Woman- Hater (Harper and Brothers) will 
rank among the best of CaHartes Reape’s later 
It possesses in a remarkable degree the 
virtues, and an immunity from the defects, of this 
creat English romancer. The Woman-Hater is 
swift in its movement, as all of Charles Reade’s 
novels are; but Pegasus does not run away with 
its rider, as Charles Reade’s Pegasus sometimes 
does. She is driven with a curb bit and a taut 
rein, and does not “ break” into a mad run at the 
end of the course—a common fault with the mod- 
ern novel. The characterization is strong, and is 
well maintained. The story is developed out of 
the characters; the characters are not moulded 
to suit the story. The woman-hater himself does 


are, 


sayings, with 


novels. 


| not lose his individuality, but preserves his cyni- 


cism, even though it be mellowed and softened 
by love; and the transformation of character in 
Fanny Dover is not unnatural; it belongs to life 
rather than to the stage. The sociological moral 
is not quite as prominent as in some of Charles 


| Reade’s stories, but it is not wanting; and the 


most enthusiastic advocate of woman’s right to 


| liberty of employment could hardly put the in- 


dictment of English conservatism, which forbids 
women the privilege of becoming recognized 
practitioners, more effectively than it is put by 
Doctress Rhoda Gale. 

The object of Commodore FoxHati A, PARKER 
in The Fleets of the World (D. Van Nostrand) is to 
give, in a series of volumes, some account not 
only of naval architecture, but also of naval his- 
tory: the fleets, the men who have organized them, 
and the battles in which they have been engaged. 
The present volume covers the galley period. It 
includes some account of Chinese, Egyptian, Phoe- 
nician, Roman, Grecian, Venetian, and Norse na- 
vies, and their history. It is illustrated with eight 
lithographs. From it the reader will certainly 
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get a clear idea of the structure and method of 
operation of the ancient fleets, in the days when 
oars were still used in propelling them; and his 
idea of their structure and uses will be rendered 
more accurate by the brief account of some of 
the principal engagements which 
fought by these galley fleets. 

t is always a hazardous proceeding for a s\ 


hav € been 


cessful man to compete with himself. 

GuILp's Over the Ocean was one of the most read- 
able books of European travel which we have 
Perhaps we should think as well of 
Abroad Again es Fresh Foray mm Fore rgn Lands 
(Lee and Shepard), did we not instinctively com- 
pare it with the previous and fresher book by 
the same author. The sequel possesses, howev- 
er, many of the characteristics of its predecessor. 
The author gazes at old ruins with respect, but 
not with reverence, and in his treatment of Rome 
he preserves a happy medium between the super- 
stitious reverence of the average tourist and the 
persistent nonchalance of Mark Twain, The sto- 
ry of the accidental imprisonment in one of the 
prison cells of the Council of Ten in Venice is 
told with great dramatic power. 

The theological position of James MarTINEAU 
will always be in dispute, not because it is am- 
biguous, but because he is judged by critics of 
opposite schools of thought. 


ever seen, 


Those who regard 


any particular historical or dogmatic opinion as 
of the essence of religion will always regard him 


as a skeptical writer; those who believe that the 
issue of the present and the future is one between 
materialism and spiritualism, between the positiv- 
ism that believes only in the testimony of the senses, 
and the faith that believes in the inward wit- 
ness of the spirit, will always regard Mr. Martineau 
as a defender of the faith. So judged, the two 
reatises from his pen that lie on our table are 
pre-eminently defensive though not apologetic, 
Christian though not ecclesiastical— Materialism, 
Theology, and Re ligion (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
and Hours of Thought on Sacred Things (Roberts 
Brothers). The first is the republication, some- 
what amplified, of an address delivered in Man- 
chester New College, October, 1874, to which are 
appended two papers reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Re view’. 
metaphysical, to a considerable extent controver- 
sial; they were addressed to students, and they 
presuppose on the part of the reader some ac- 
quaintance with and some interest in the meta- 
physical and theological discussions of the day. 
The second work is composed of sermons which 
were addressed to a congregation of worshipers ; 
they are subtle in thought, poetic in phraseology, 
devotional in spirit; they presuppose a certain 
degree of spiritual and intellectual culture in the 
reader, but not any especial or professional knowl- 
edge; and they are based on the reality of the 
inner life, and draw their arguments from the in- 
ward experiences of men, rather than from any 
outward evidences of truth—the personal con- 
sciousness of God, the dormant sense of immor- 
tality, the inherent love of righteousness, rather 
than from any proof of God, the future, or the 
inward life of the soul. 

The Centennial Temperance Volume (National 
Temperance Society) consists of reports and es- 
says read before the National Temperance Con- 
ference in Philadelphia in June, 1876, and gives, 
quite fully, a general history of the cause of tem- 


These papers are argumentative, | 


perance for the century, with a history of the 
various societies, secular and ecclesiastical, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, which have been engaged in 
the work of temperance. It is a valuable vad: 
mecum to the temperance worker, and a rea] 
addition to the moral history of the past one hun 
dred years,— Praying and Working (Robert Ca 

ter and Brothers), by Rev. WitttaM F. Srevensoy, 
of Dublin, is a reprint from the English. Th 
author describes it as “‘some account what 
men can do when in earnest.” It contains bi 

graphical sketches of John Falk, Emmanuel Wich 
ern, Theodore Fliedner, John Evangelist Gossner, 
and Louis Harms. Quite too little is known in 
this country of the Christian work of evangelical 
philanthropy which has been done in Germany— 
a country which has set both to England and 
America an example of Christian philanthrop 

quite as remarkable as its leadership in Biblical 
scholarship. As a suggestion to practical Chris- 
tian workers this little book is especially valua 

ble-—We are glad, and the children will be glad, 
to welcome from the son of Richard Newton a 
book of sermons to children, Little and Wise (Rob 
ert Carter and Brothers). It is not too much to 
say for Witt1AM WILBERFORCE NEWTON that the 
mantle of the father has fallen upon the son.— 
In Holy Cross: A History of the Invention, Preser 
vation, and Disappearance of the Wood known as 
the True Cross (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), D: 
Witiiam C. Prive has brought together much 
curious and interesting information. We are no 
able to regard with Dr. Prime’s respect the su 
perstition which he regards as reverence, but wi 
recognize the value of the addition which he has 
made to religious history by this little work.— 
Rev. WittraM I. Gru, in Christian Conception and 
Experience (The Author’s Publishing Co.), presents 
what is a fresh, if not a new, argument for tl 

verity of the Christian religion. He makes no 
mention of the miracles and other testimony of 
past ages, though in a sentence he declares | 

recognition of their consequence and authority 


ot 


His argument is based upon the need of a super 

natural ideal, the fact of a supernatural ideal px 

vided for that need in the actual record of thi 
living character of Christ, and the supernatural 
experience based upon faith in and acceptance of 
this supernatural ideal as the guide and the stand 
ard of life. To one who has been perplexed by 
the arguments, pro and con, respecting histo 

ical Christianity, this little book may give som 
real light and help, by bringing him to a consid 
eration of the truth from an entirely new point 
of view.—The Books of the Chronicles, by D 

ZockLER, edited by Professor James G. Murrny, 
of Belfast; of Ezra, by Dr. Fr. U. Scnuxrz, edited 
by Dr. Cartes A. Brice6s, of Union Theological 
Seminary; of Nehemiah, by Dr. Howarp Crossy, 
of the University of New York, to which are add 
ed a translation of the homiletical sections of 
Dr, Schultz’s commentary ; and of Esther, by Dr 
Scuvttz, edited by Dr. James Srrone, of Drew 
Theological Seminary—complete Lange's Com- 
mentary on the Historical Books of the Old Testa 
ment (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.). We have 
spoken so fully of Lange’s work in the past that 
we need only add here our wish that Dr. Crosby’s 
Nehemiah might be published as a separate com 
mentary.—The fifth volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (J. M. Stoddardt and Co.) comprises the 
greater part of the letter C, from Canon to Cleves. 





The article Canon is somewhat more conserva- 
tive in tone than the one on the Bible, which pro- 
voked so severe theological criticism. The article 
on Chronology contains what really amounts to a 
comprehensive though brief dictionary of dates 
The article on Chemistry is a treatise of over 100 
pages. Among the other articles of special in- 
terest are those on Capillary Action, Cartesianism, 
the Catacombs, Celtic Literature, China, and Chris- 
tianity. The marginal notes have the effect to 
break up the longer articles, and make it easy to 
refer quickly to any subdivision—The Annua 
Record of and Industry (Harper and 
Brothers) has a recognized standard. 
Mr. Spencer F. Baten, of the Smithsonian Insti- | 
tution, has peculiar facilities and natural adapta 
tions for his work; and his successive volumes, 
hich are admirably arranged and indexed, con 
titute an encyclopedic history of scientific and 
idustrial progress. The volume for 1876 con- 
stitutes the sixth volume of the series. 

A Short History of Rhode Island, by Gerona 
WasHINGTON GREENE, LL.D. (J. A. and R. A, 
Reid), admirable history of its kind. It 
ells the story of Rhode Island in two hundred 
and eighty-seven pages, and tells it with the 
clearness and simplicity which always distin- 
lish the Sty le of Professor Greene. A histor- 
il scholar of eminence and a practiced and 
graceful author, his life of his an- 
cestor, General Nathanael Greene, the friend of 
Washington, and his historical view of the Amer- 
i Revolution, have already won for him the 
favorable regard of the public. The 
Rhode Island are significant, because they are 
those of the fir 

ized “ soul-liberty,” or complete religious free- 

m. Williams and his fellow-colonists founded 
1 government by common consent, or the will of 

majority, “‘only in civil things.” It was a 
limitation, and it was rigorously observed. 
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Astronomy.—In regard to Comet 6, 1877 (Win- 
necke’s), the discoverer has remarked that a sim- 
ilarity exists between its elements and those of 


SUMMARY OF 


Comets II. 1827 and II. 1852. The intervals 
1827-52 and 1852-77 being equal (twenty-five 
vears) lends additional strength to the supposi- 
tion of identity. This question is remarked upon 
by Hind in Nature (April 19), who says: “ The 
case is a very curious one, and possibly unique 
of its kind; similarity of elements at three epochs 
separated by very nearly equal intervals, and on 
the assumption of a corresponding period of rev- 
olution, a very near apparent approach to the 
lanet [Jupiter] which so greatly disturbs the 
ometary orbits; yet action to account for out- 
standing differences of elements could not have 
taken place on either occasion of the comet’s 
passage through that part of the orbit where 
great perturbation would be looked for.” 

Comet ¢, 1877 (Swift’s), was observed on April 
12 and 22, at New Haven, by Beebe, the first ob- 
servation being two days before its independent 
discovery by Borelly. Continued bad weather has 
hindered its frequent observation in this country. 
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Upon the great question of the banishment of 
Roger Williams from Massachusetts Bay, Pro 
fessor Greene says, temperately and justly, “Much 
as we may now condemn the treatment which 
Williams received at the hands of the colonial 
government of Bay, its charter 
and its religious tenets justified it in treating him 
as an intruder.” Mr. Greene frankly says that 
his book would not have been written except for 
the aid derived from the larger and exhaustive 
history of Governor Arnold. That, of course, re- 
mains the authority, but this manual, so skillful 
and so brief, is a capital and convenient vade 
mecum for every son of Rhode Island. 

Pen Portraits, by Mrs. W. 
Rosrnson, is a handsome volume, containing a full 
memoir of Mr. Robinson, with selections from his 
William 8. 
Robinson was one of the most pungent editorial 
writers in New England during the last twenty- 
five years, his most noted signature being that of 
“ Warrington” attached to his weekly letters to the 
Springfield Republican. He was the friend and 
associate of the antislavery leaders in Massachu- 
setts, and the extracts now published contain vivid 
glimpses of the great struggle. Mr. Robinson was 
a writer of shrewd and biting humor and sareasm, 
and of unsparing rigor and invective. Yet in 
the iconoclastic days his blows were trenchant 
and The book has many graphic 
sketches of noted men, and will be found very 
useful in many points of detail, as well as an il- 
lustration of the strenuous f 
whose and efficient 
How bitter and unjust he 
comments in the 
great impeachment trial show. They are a cu- 
rious and warning illustration of the 
party spirit. The memoir is very interesting, and 
to all students of our pol 

will be valuable. 
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newspaper writings for many years. 
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It will remain a telescopic comet. Holetschek, 
of Vienna, notes a similarity between its elements 
and those of the comet of 1762; the principal 
difference is, however, in the inclination. 

The Annals of the Moscow Observatory (Vol. 
III., Part I.) contains an important paper by Bre- 
dichin on the anomalous forms in the develop- 
ment of the tails of comets, with especial reference 
to Comet II. 1862, and a reduction by Gromadski 
of meridian observations of fundamental stars by 
Bredichin and Khandricoff. The results of the 
first of these papers have been published in the 
Astronomische Nachrichte n, and summarized here. 

The Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society for April contains the following pa- 
pers: Captain W. M. Campbell, R.E., on a pecul- 
iarity of personal equation. The peculiarity not- 
ed by Captain Campbell is that the value of the 
personal equation depends on the direction of 
motion of the star. This question has been pre- 
viously investigated by Bessel, Wolf of Paris, 
Eastman of Washington, and others, but in no 
case has so great a difference been observed as 
in Captain Campbell’s own observations. From 
twenty-one stars which were observed by him, he 





{70 
finds the difference between his personal equation 
when they are caused to move (a) from left to right, 
and (+) from right to left, to be 0.077s. + 
Todd, of Adelaide, Australia, sends an impor- 
tant series of observations of the phenomena of 
Jupiter's Besides the reeord of the 
times of the phenomena, notes on the physical 
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will be the reports of the numerous persons who 

have been requested to furnish replies to th 
many important questions that have been defi. 
nitely proposed for the consideration of the gen. 
eral congress. It is proposed that the meteoro. 
logical observers and central bureaus throughout 
the world unite in sending to this congress spec- 
imens of the instruments that are used by then ' 
and that proper means be taken to have these go 
compared together that all observations may b 
reduced to a uniform standard of accuracy, The 
circular of the permanent committee is addressed 
to all, every where, who are in the least interested 
in the progress of meteorology, irrespective of 
official position. 

The formation of hailstones is considerably 
elucidated in a short article by Fliégel, of Bram 
stadt, who, in some remarks upon a memoir by 
Reynolds, explains that the observations made 
by himself, and in 1791 by Wilke and in 1844 
by Schumacher, all point to the conclusion that a 
crystal of snow or ice, having once been formed 
at a considerable altitude, and descending rapid 
ly, grows in size only by additions to its lower 

| side; if, therefore, its original shape allows of it, 
it will keep the same end always uppermost, and 
will grow into a conical mass of ice, which will 
on its exterior be marked by ridges or stri cor- 
responding to the angles of the original crysta 
In this connection we call attention to a fall of 
remarkably well-developed conical hailstones that 
is described in the Weather Review for April, of 
the Army Signal Service. 

The Monthly Weather Review just mention 
deserves a wider circulation than it appears to 
have in this country. It consists of ten or twelve 
pages of text and four maps, and gives in a very 
condensed review all the matter received by ou 
Weather Bureau within fifteen days after the 
close of the month. The compiler of the current 
number has given some interesting facts deduced 
from observations made during a balloon voyag 
near Nashville, Tennessee, under the conduct of 
the well-known aeronaut Professor 8. A. King, of 
Boston. 

A year ago there was published a memoir by 
Grassi, of Milan, on “ Barometric Hypsometry,” i 
which he drew attention to the formula of Saint 
Robert, published in the Philosophical Magazin 
for 1864, and in tabular form in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Turin, Vol. XXV. This formula 
is based directly upon Glaisher’s balloon obser 
vations, and, according to Grassi, gives most ex 
cellent results; but in a very interesting paper 
by Hart] it has been recently shown that the Saint 
Robert formula gives altitudes decidedly too small 
throughout the year, at least for Mount St. Ber- 
nard, and is no decided improvement upon those 
of Plantamour, Bauernfeind, and Ruhlmann. 

In the course of his remarkably accurate in- 
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satellites. 
appearances of Jupiter and the satellites are giv- 
e! “On one or two occasions, when a s itellite 
has been on the point of oceultation, it has ap 

peared as if seen through the edge of the planet, 


SRT on 


as if the latter were surrounded by a transparent 
atmosphere laden with clouds.” 

Marth, of London, contributes an elaborate 
ephemeris for physical observations of Mars, with 
some discussion of previous drawings of 1862-64. 
Lord Lindsay and Mr. David Gill present the re- 
sults of heliometer observations of Juno, ete. 

Neison has shown that the new lunar inequal- 
ity detected by Newcomb from a discussion of 
Greenwich and Washington observations is the 
same as one deduced by Neison from theory, and 
depending on the longitude of Jupiter. 

Grubb, of Dublin, publishes an important pa- 
per on the great telescopes of the future, in which 
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he discusses, first, the advantages of each class 
of instrument, and, second, the effect upon these 
advantages of increasing the size. At the same 
time Grubb also publishes his new illustrated 
catalogue of instruments, domes, ete., which 
really an important addition to the literature of 
the subject The ecatalocues of two American 
makers, Buff and Berger, of Boston, and Fauth 
and Co., of Washington, are noteworthy in this 
connection. The latter firm has lately proposed 
to make a transit-cirele of large size, which, if 
completed, will be the first meridian instrument 
of large size made in the United States. 

In Comptes Rendus (March 26) Tisserand gives 
the results of his observations of the five interior 
satellites of Saturn. Mimas has been observed 
five times, Enceladus seven times, ete. Tisserand 
giyes the apparent diameter of the ring, as de- 
duced from observations of three of the satellites, 
as below Tethys, 10.45 Dione, 40.61; Rhea, 
40.47 40.51''—which shows that the 
method of observation adopted (William Her- 
schel’s and Lassell’s) is susceptible of great ac- 
curacy. 

In the Comptes Rendus (April 9) Bertrand has 
a note on the possibility of deducing the law of 
gravitation from a single one of Kepler’s laws. 
The law chosen is that the planets describe el- 
lipses which have the sun at one focus. In the 
number Stephan, of Marseilles, gives the 
places of thirty new nebule discovered by him, 
making 185 in all found at Marseilles. The first 
125 of these will appear in Dreyer’s new cata- 
logue of nebule. 
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The cluster Gamma Arqis, respecting which 


Gilliss reported changes since Sir John Herschel’s 
observations, has been photographed several times 
by Gould at Cordoba, and Dr. Gould also reports 
that he has eight plates of Eta Argis and sur- 
rounding stars, of which a very large number are 
secured upon the photograph by an exposure of 
from eight to ten minutes. 

Meteorology.—During the month of May the 
programme has been published to be followed 
by the second International Congress of Meteor- 
ologists, which will assemble in Rome in Septem- 
ber next. The principal feature of this meeting 


vestigation into the truth of the Boyle or Mariotte 
law, Mendelleff invented an improvement upon 
the barometer—undoubtedly one of the most im 
portant that have ever been suggested. It con 
sists simply in terminating the upper end of the 
barometer tube by a capillary tube bent down 
ward. By means of this it is possible to cut off 
and expel the last trace of any foreign gas that 
may remain in the vacuum chamber. He thus 
obtains a perfect instrument without boiling the 
mercury in the tube. His determination of the 
correction for capillarity and his method of meas- 
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The rapid extension of weather warnings for 
cricultural purposes in France is seen by the fact 
that 1000 communes will by the end of the first 
year be in receipt of free daily forewarnings from 
the Paris Observatory. 

In Physics, we note the present month an im- 
portant paper by Kimball on the variation of fric 
tion with velocity, in which, curiously enough, he 
harmonizes the statements of Morin and Coulomb, 
that the coefficient of friction does not vary with 
velocity, with that of Bochet, that it decreases as 
velocity incr and of Hirn, that it in- 
creases as the velocity increases, simply by show- 
ing that each is true at some given velocity. For 
very low velocities the coefficient is small; it in- 
creases at first rapidly, then slowly, until at a cer- 
tain rate of speed it reaches a maximum ; beyond 
this point increase of velocity decreases friction. 


given by I] 


an recording ¢ 


wave motion. 


rrection mom 


correct 


“ity 
+] 


tne ases, 


The results of the above-named experimenters | 
explained by showing that Morin and Cou- | 


are 
lomb operated at velocities where the coefficient 
is near a maximum, and so obtained constant re- 
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at high and 
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Bochet operated 


low velocities. Kimball in his measure- 


iding frict 1 an inclined plane, slid 
ities on a horizonta 
ine, friction of bel n the s 


and 


yoxes or bearin 


irlace of cast-iron 


friction ought-iron journals i 

als. The pra 

s of his results ¢ y important 
made nts on the 

find 


He 
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mate 


as some experim re 


ative density ee liquid and solid iror 
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irst sink, but in a few 


Flat 


continue 
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seconds rise again and float 


surface bars of cast iron carefu 


A solid } 


to the m 


le surface to flo 


hes in diameter, lowered it 


, disappeared completely at 


w seconds and floated, with about hal 


liameter of surface expose d. Since 
indr y practice 2. is al 
the soll 


V cooled solid is den ser 


llowed for line contra 


ir 


n of cast iron, wr believes that the final 


than the molten metal 


jut as the sharpness of iron cast 


he a 
more t 


ings points to an 


ation, so believes that 


han counterb 
ig solidification 
d by 
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iew of the case 
nts on fle 
has devised a1 

iting the hydrosta 

It consists thre 


the other 


is fully support 
} } 


ating above describ 
ew tor 


m of 
tic 


apparat 
paradox of Pas 
containing vessels, 
the first 
» upward, the second with the base 
but the new apparatus the three 
ed at bottom into rings, giving their 
bases iii ‘ly the these 
are three glass communicé 
with each other, 
ing the vessels with water, 
nication between them to equalize the level in 
them all, the mercury in all the cylinders below 
is observed to stand at exactly the 
Trowbridge | 
iments on vortex-rings in liquids, _ gous to the 
smoke rings of Thomson and Tait. Applying to 
this case the general equations of vortex motion 
he draws the conclusion 
falling upon the free 
a height that the 


much di 


as usual of 


one evlindrical, conical, 


with its b 


two 
ania 2 in 
are ce 
low 


same area, b¢ 


rings cylinders iting 
On fill 


and opening commu 


and filled with mercury, 


same height. 


as made a series of ingenious expe 


not only that all liquids 
surface ¢ h 
surface of the liquid is not too 
sturbed to enal the 
tore 


also that 


f liquids from suc 
le drop to be acted 
upon symmetrically by the ‘es at the free sur 
face, will form rings, but xX move- 
ment can arise in the process of diffusion by a 
variation in density and pressure, without the aid 
of initial ang The apparatus e1 


a vorte 


rular velocities. 
ployed to produce the rings consists merely of a 
small elass tube, slightly smaller at one end, hav- 
ing a bit of cotton wed the larger 
end, over which a piece is slippe 
The apparatus being filled by means of the mouth 
with liquid, it can be 
form the rings either at or 
of the liquid. 

Barrett has given in Nature a description of a 
flame extremely to entirely inaudible 
sounds. The flame came from an ordinary stea- 
tite burner, having an aperture of 0.04 inch in 
diameter, the gas being under a pressure of ten 
inches of water. This flame, which was two feet 
high, fell fully sixteen inches at every inaudible 
puff of a Galton whistle, and this even at the 
distance of fifty feet from the instrument. 
nett has described the method pursuc 


ged in nearer 
of rubber tube 


ejected in such a way as to 
beneath the surfa 


sensitive 


Gat in 
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Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, of exhib- 
ting the phenomena of the passage of a gas 
gh its critical point upon a screen in pres 
of a class. Dr. Andrews’s apparatus was 
|, the image of the tube containing the carbon 

being projected on the screen 

n light, a microscopic objective « 

out 120 di 3 





Hartley has 


1 to the Roval Society a 





| 0 onstant vibration of the minute 
les found frequently in mineral 

es ise, a cavity in quartz became 
t thire ith liquid at 56.5~° C., the gas 
| ble o the re 1g space, and hav- 











ing a tre ytion he cooling went on, 
the bubble decreased in size, and the motion be- 
came more and more , until it finally moved 
ri cross the cavity He attributes the mo 
tion to the thermal changes which are taking 
place even within the crystal itself. 


Kiihne has made some new and remarkabl 
, 


experiments in optography. Following out the 





eeestion of Boll, that the retina of an animal 














kept in the dark for a long time is purplish-red 
t CO being bleached by daylight, he has sue- 
‘ in fixing upon the retina the image of ob- 
the animal before death. To repeat 
experiment, the animal, after being kept fo 
i ng ( und each 
of th n obj 
Tol lig laboratory 
i presence 
of sod i in a five per cent. so- 
A be U0 r hard t t may 
} eparated from t optic nervy nd invert 
{ n a beautiful ro ) | 
ha | { ad imag oO 
ving even the sashes 
I sas 1 nag 
, bu t was ¢ i 
hich t laborato vas li 1. 
In Ch st W te a ies of experiments 
by Vogel on the spectroscopic detection of car 
bonous oxide by means of a solution of blood. 


While the spectrum of pure blood is character- 

1 by two bands in the green and yellow, which 
hands disappear an l give a single broader band 
by the action of ammonium sulphide, bloed which 
} we" 












has absorbed carbonous oxide gas shows two 
ur but slightly more refrangible bands, not 

ch ummonium sulphide. From his ex- 
peril » author infers that he can detect 0.8 
( e per cent. by volume of carbonous oxide in 
itmospheric air in this way with perfect certainty. 
Cooke has described a method for manipulating 
hydrogen s le, which possesses many advan- 
tages. In general, the apparatus used is that 





commonly employed for generating and dispens- 


ing carbonic acid water, some minor moi 


tions being made in it. 





Duvillier has proposed a process for recovering 
om platinum precipitates and residues the metal 
cont 


1ined in them, which consists in placing them 
in a boiling solution of sodium hydrate, to which 
Is gra lually added a solution of sodium formate. 
The liquid effervesces and deposits the platinum 
in a pulverulent form, whence it can be convert- 
1 directly into chloride. 
Church has isolated and investigated the in- 
tense red coloring matter of Coleus verscha ffell i, 
using for this purpose half a hundred-weight of 


the plants. During the crushing process, alcohol 





mixed with sulphuric acid is added, and the crim. 
son solution is filtered, shaken with barium ca; 
bonate, and the alcohol removed by distillation 
A mass of deep red resinous substance sinks to 





the bottom, which is the coloring matter in ques 
tion. When purified, it forms a brittle solid of 
resinous aspect, reddish-purple in color, soluble in 
alcohol, slightly in water, having the composition 
C,,H,.05. The author believes it identical wit 
many other red coloring matters of plants, es] 
cially with the cenolin extracted from red wine 

Boussingault has detected the presence of sug 
ar in the petals of several flowers, varying in 
amount from 7.22 per cent. in the oleande: 
through 5.00 in orange petals, 4.42 in portula 
ca, 3.80 in acacia petals, 3.40 in rose pe tals, 2.60 
in lily petals, and 2.20 in rhododendron peta 
to 1.44 in those of magnolia. 

Piliiger has studied the influence of respiration 
on the metamorphosis of tissue, and maintai: 





P 





in opposition to the view generally held, that th 
respiratory mechanism has no influence on th 
amount of the total tissue metamorphosis. Wit! 
rabbits he found that the absorption of oxyge 

in ordinary respiration is the same as during th 
most active artificial respiration. He belies 
that the amount of oxygen absorbed is a be 

index of the change of tissue than the carbon 
oxide eliminated. 

Microscopy.—In a letter addressed to the & 
tary of the Royal Society, London, under date F¢ 
ruary 14,1877, Dr. Tyndall states that heat dis 
tinuously applied is a ” germu ide,” and that, eve 
in the midst of a virulently infective atmosph« 
it is possible to sterilize all infusions by a tempe 
ature lower than that of boiling water. Th 
effected, however, not by a simple substitution 
time for intensity, but depends solely upon t 
manner in which the heat is applied. Tl 
cret of success is to apply the heat for a p 
not exceeding the fraction of a minute in du 
tion, during the period of latency preceding 
clouding of infusions into visible Bacteria, a 
while the germs are being prepared for the 
emer 





rence into the finished organism; as they 
reach the end of this period successively, t 





heating process must be repeated at intervals, s 
that the softened and vivified germs on the p 
passing into active life are killed as they a 
rive successively at this stage. After a num 
of repetitions, not amounting altogether to fiv 
minutes in the aggregate, and at a temperatur 
lower than boiling water, and commencing with 
the first application of the heat a few hours aft 
er their preparation, the most obstinate infusions 
were completely sterilized, while other samples 
of the same infusions, boiled continuously for fit 
teen, or even sixty minutes, were only less fertile, 
and after a short interval developed swarms of 
Bacteria. 

Dr. J. G. Richardson, of Philadelphia, having 
obtained specimens of blood from the several in 
dividuals of different parts of the world w 
went to the Centennial Exposition last autumn, 
after measuring carefully every isolated circular 
red disk, cautiously avoiding those that manifest 
ed even slight departures toward an oval form, 
arrived at the following results, which we con 
dense from the tabular view given in the Ameri 
can Naturalist, March, 1877: 1400 corpuscles 








were separately measured; the average size was 
gisq (0.007878 mm.), the maximum was y4yq, 
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Mr. H. J. Slack has a short paper on the “ Mi- 
Aspe ts of Kri licate Cotton,” in 
Monthly eee Journal for May, 1877, 
strated by two plate 8, giving 


g opic yp’s S 
figures of 
shapes assumed by this substance, 

is simply 
ous condition 


Ww 


many 
curious 
} blast-furnace slag reduced to a 
by forcing a powerful current 
steam, water, or air through the molten mass, 
known 
Pele’s hair. Itis manufactured extensively at 
works of Herr Krupp, at Essen, in Germany, 
sold a for 


steam-boilers, etc. 


a non-conducting substance 


pipes, 


COV 
The 
and 
an or- 


ice-houses, 
somewhat finer than cotton-wool, 
n with little bulbs, seldom as large as 

nin’s head: 


~asily blown about 
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many of them are of 


as fine 
that the \ 
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» it was thought 
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thus 
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established 
times need, 


Ldy 


hat 
and 
formed car- 
1 CO! mpount is, hithe *rto supposed to be only char- 
teristics of the fungi. 

A thropology.—Professor 
to the 
June a very 


names of 


some 


aire 


J. Hammond Trt 
Magazine of American 
interesting note - the 
places on Long Island derived 
and medicinal roots 
Two works indispensable to the student of an- 
opology have recently appeared in our coun- 
One is entitled Ancient Soctety » OF, Researe 
the Lines of Human Progre: Savagery 
ugh oa to Civilization, i. 
LL The other is Incidents of 
el and ation in the Land of the Incas, 


E. George Squic i 


im- 

contributes 
story for 
ian 


m esculent 


hes 
bese 
bv Lewis 
Morgan, eru: 
In the former the progress 
civilization is traced by the transformation of 
rtain culture-historical groups, of which the ar 
ir selects seven: Subsistence, Government, Lan- 
, The Family, Religion, House Life and Archi- 
ture, Property. The history of man is divided 
seven periods, characterized by seven con- 


1ODS ° 


* 


ive 


to 


Periods. 
Older period of savagery. 
Middle period of savagery. 
Later period of savagery. 
Older period of barbarism. 
VY. Middle period of barbarism. 
Upper period of barbarism. 


II. 
II. 
IV. 


I. Lower status of savagery. 

Middle status of savagery. 

Upper status of savagery. 

Lower status of barbarism. 
V. Middle status of barbarism. 

VI. Upper status of barbarism. 

. Status of civilization, from the invention of the alphabet and writing, 
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Mr. Squier’s work j 1e result of cons¢ 
of the i 


by 


lentious 
edifices of the 
observer with 


examination 
ancient Inca 
>in hand 
Zoology.—A 
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Dr. E. 
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Unionide 
Ane ye an ( 
habiting the Swiss lakes has 
ved by M. Humbert, who b 
lent nt 
ext 


Athalmus, and other 


ape- 
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water and land 
. James Lewis appears 


Ala- 
rich in 


Alabama 
A. Smith’s report on the geology of 
1876. This State is remarkably 


and Melanians 


less crustace 
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Niph 


mus) i 

been utely 
to be an 
a form which is 
with Proteus, 
cave animals He 
that the genus NViphargus appeared 
e period, it is impossible to say any 
thing with regard to its place of but he 
be lle sves that it has really originated from forms 
subterrar "wate rs, and which be- 
they found the 
The lake Spe cies, 
vater disadvantage 
sufferi 


lieves it 
is, descen ling from 
now , thus 
Anop 
if we 
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says, 
suppose 
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ean 
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nt 
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matized 
ness sufficiently 
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the species, and are 
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Some attention has been lately paid to strid- 

or the production of sound, in butter- 

H. Swinton finds that the costal 

ia feronia, a Brazilian butterfly, 

und « n the 


rece which is 


under gre 3 


cave it 


ne, as 


ulation 
n 
is 
levate Lich, 
ived 
way suited to act 
1en the wings are moved, 
represents the bristle and catch that 
wings of the moths. V antiopa 
Mr. Swinton describes in the May 
number of the Entomo Vonthly Magaz 
| 3 kinds of apparatus in the mo 
for the most part on the sides of the 
said by West 
sical organs in the abdomen 
Mr. M‘Lachlan, 
brought home 
the larve 
cessity 


whe wings 


, 1s into a com ivity 
as a clasp, and is so 


norous wi while the whole 


apparatus 
the 


also stridulates. 


lock anessa 
ogist’s 


th 
Los, 


Sit- 
thorax, 


wood to possess mu- 


+ ] 
ed 


while some are 
: : 
in allud 


¢ to the Lepidoptera 
by the arctic 


expedition, says that 
of most of these species must of 
require more than one season to acquire 
their full growth, for the short, fitful summer 
utterly inadequate for the 
most of the species and 
probable that the pupa 
last several years. 

Professor Westwood has noticed the 
ceptional in the family Stylopide, of 
parasite on a homopterous insect 

That toads eat bees is stated | 
La Nature 

In the March session of the German Ornitho- 
logical Society, Dr. Reichenow gave a detailed ac- 
count of the birds of the island of Celebes. Al- 
though this island is classed geographically with 
Sumatra in the Sunda group, 


was 
of 


was 


full development 
furthermore it 

state might habitually 
habit, ex 
f living as a 


xy M. Brunet in 


Java, and St 
yet its fauna is almost entirely distinct from that 
of the other islands mentioned, approaching very 
closely to the Australian fauna. Late 
tions show that this is peculiarly tri 
| nithology of Celel 


? 
Borneo, 


investiga- 
the or- 
yes, and that in the geographical 


e ol 


Conditions. 

Infancy of the race. 

Fish food and use of fire. 

Invention of bows and arrows. 
Invention of potte ry. 
Domestic animals and maize. 

Smelting ores. 
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f animals the island must be classed 
lia, New Guinea, ete., and not with 
mbers of the Sunda group. The 


hibited six new varieties of Australian 


y-suckers lately found in Celebes 
The fossil horses of Italy have been mono- 
graphed by Dr. Major, of Florence. The work 


will 


be publish ed by the Swiss Paleontological 


ty, under the supervision of Professor Riti- 
meyer 

In Botany, there has appeared a pamphlet by 
Sachs on the “ Arrangement of the Cells in the 
Parts of Plants.” He expresses the 
novel view that in those plants which have a sin- 
gle terminal cell, this cell is not a point where 
growth is highly developed, but, on the contrary, 
He gives 


where growth is not 


youngest 


very active. a 


| number of diagrams in which certain curves rep- 
resent the direction of the cell walls, and has 
some peculations on the face of the 





curves formed 

Stohl has published the first part of an inter- 
esting and important work on the development of 
lichens, in which he studies especially the sexual 
He regards the spermatia ¢ 





organs 


s male organs, 





contrary to the view lately advocated by Cornu. | 


The female organs, the carpogonia, consist of two 
parts—the ascogonia, similar to the organs of the 
same name in the Ascomycetes ; and trichogynes, 
which to a certain extent the corre- 
sponding organs in the Floridee. 

In French we have a correspondence between 
A. De Candolle and A. Cogniaux on some ques- 
tions of botanical nomenclature. In the Amer- 
Journal of Science are some notes on the 
history of Helianthus tuberosus, by J. Hammond 
Trumbull and Asa Gray; and in the Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Professor Gray describes some new or little-known 
genera of plants, Canotia, Leptoglossis, ete. 

Engineering. —Work on the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge is being pushed. At the time of writing, 
some 150 men are employed upon it. Two cais- 


resemble 


wan 


Jersey City, was formally opened on May 12, 1877. 
The report of the French engineer Roudaire, 
who has lately returned from his mission to the 


Chotts, between Biskra and the Gulf of Gabes, in | 


De ii North Africa, apropos of the project for an in- 
he terior sea in Algeria, has just appeared. It. as- 
Re 7 ab serts that some 20,000,000 cubie meters of sand 
4] ‘ will have to be displaced, the probable expense 
a. of which would be about 30,000,000 frances. 
ree a From advance sheets of the annual report of 
ine ' the secretary of the American Iron and Steel 
} : Association, kindly furnished by the author, we 
i! are enabled to present reliable figures of the 
ip iron industries of the United States during the 
year 1876. The more important statistics only 
2 are herewith appended: The production of pig- 
i } iron in the United States in 1876 was 2,093,236 
oes § net tons, against 2,266,581 in 1875, 2,689,413 in 
fe 1874, 2,868,278 in 1873, and 2,854,558 in 1872. 





These figures indicate a decreased production in 
1876, as compared with 1875, of 173,345 net 
tons, or eight per cent. Since 1873, the period 
of greatest activity in the history of the iron in- 
dustry in this country, each successive year to 
the present time has shown a decrease in produc- 


tion as compared with its predecessor, the per- | 
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sons have been launched, and a third one is | 
being started. 
The new tunnel through Bergen Hill, back of 





centage of decrease being in 1874 si per ¢ 


x nt 
n 1875, fifteen per cent.; 1876, eight per cer 
From 1873 to 1876 the decrease has been 775.‘ 


net tons, or twenty-seven per cent. “Should t , 
rate of decrease continue,” the author observ; 
“the production of iron in the United Stat 


would entirely cease by the year 1884, and « 





furnace stacks would only be useful as obs« 
tories for the study of astronomy.” 

The number of completed furnaces at the e] 
of 1876 was 714, against 713 at the close of 1 
Ten new furnaces were erected in 1876, and 
old ones abandoned. The greatest activity in t 
iron industry prevailed in the Hocking Va 
Ohio. Of the 714 furnaces above named, 2 
were in blast, and 478 out of blast. 

The production of all kinds of rolled iro 
1876 was 1,921,730 net tons, against 1,890 
in 1875. Rolling-mills have been much m¢ 
actively employed than is generally supposed, 
Of rails there were produced 879,629 tons, : 
increase of 87,117 tons, or eleven per cent., 0 
1875. Of this amount 412,461 tons were B 
semer and 477,168 iron, against 290,863 Bessen 
and 501,649 iron rails in 1875. 

There were eleven Bessemer works in 
tion in 1876, of which five were in Pennsylvat 
three in Illinois, and one each in New York, 0! 
and Missouri. The details of this important 
dustry are shown comparatively in the ann 
table: 











of Product _ 
Pig-iron and spiegel converted |204,: 
Ingots produced.... ./191,9% 
Rails produced 144,94 


Details « 





Forty-seven establishments produced cru 





] ’ 


puddled, blister, and open-hearth steel in 187 


1 (otl 


The total production of all kinds of stee 

|than Bessemer) was 71,178 net tons, i 
61,058 tons in 1875. ‘The production of o| 
hearth steel took quite a stride, rising from 9050 
tons in 1875 to 21,490 in 1876. 

During 1876 we did not import a single t 
steel rails, and of iron rails only 287 tons. T 
statements, taken together, seem to indicate t 
the period of greatest depression for the iron 
dustry has passed, and that a gradual reviv 
taking place. 

Some 2000 men, it is reported, are kept « 
stantly at work upon the buildings of the Fret 
Exhibition of 1878, and up to April 1 ab 
1,800,000 francs had been expended upon exca- 
vation and masonry, covering 158,000 cubic 1 
ters of excavation, 30,000 cubic meters of ¢ 
erete foundations, and 85,000 cubic meters « 
masonry. Six miles of pipes and sewers had 
been laid. 

Some ingenious engineer has suggested that 
the incompressibility of sand could be utilized as 
a cheap and ready means of-making supporti 
columns, bases, ete., for anvils or for blocks de 
signed to support heavy weights. Wooden boxes 
filled with sand are suggested for the above pur- 
poses. 

Iron railway ties are being tried on a secti 

of the Central Pacific Railroad, and are said to 
| prove very satisfactory. 
The new twin vessel for the Channel passenge! 
| traffic has been launched. She is called the £« 
| press, and differs in several respects from th 
| Castalia. 
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POLITICAL 

UR Record is closed on the 
Th 1e national Executive 

» measures for the 

is on the Mexican frontier 
June 1, the 


21st of June.— 
has taken more et 

American 
In his letter to 
retary of War 


O 


protec tion of 


he me ( 


rman, 


‘The President desires that the utmost vigilance on 
part of the military forces in Texas be exercised 
{ he suppression of these raids. It is ve ry desirable 
t at efforts to this end, in so far at least as they nec- 
P ly involve operations on both sides of the borde 
2 with the co-operation of the Mexican author. 
and you will instruct General Ord, commanding 
1 Tex as, to invite such co-operation on the part of the 
1l Mexican authorities, and to inform them that 
he President is anxious to avoid giving offense 
xico, he is nevertheless convinced that the in- 
vasion of our territory by armed and organized bodies 
of es and robbers to prey upon our citizens should 
1 


to Me 


tt nger endured. General Ord will at once notify 
» Mexican authorities along the Texas border of the 
great desire of the President to unite with them in ef- 
forts to suppress this long-continued lawlessness. At 
the same 
t 


time he will inform these authorities that if | 


government of Mexico shall continue to neglect | 


e duty of suppressing these outrages, that duty will 
lve upon this government, and will be performed, 
if its performance should render necessary the 
asional crossing of the border by our troops.” 


Wis atarial Record. 


governn 
giving exp! 
* Whereas, It tration, to crush 
liversal suffrag e } at its disposal ; 
* Whereas, It represents merely a coalition of mon- 
archists, guided by inspiration 18 fror n the clerical party ; 
‘ Whereas, It has allowed attacks on n ational repre- 
sentatives and incitements to violation of law to pass 
unpunished ; 
** Whereas, On all these grounds it imper 
order, and disturbs business and general intere 
 Deasatone: The House lares that the 
does not possess the confidence of the nation.” 


epresentatives ; 


Is peace and 


det listry 
has been no change 
May 26, blew up a 
Danube. Russian 
torpedo to the Monitor in 
ler fi One of the Russian 
bmerged by the explosion. 
going on in Montenegro. 


In the Eastern war there 
of situation. The Russians, 
large Turkish Monitor on the 
officers conducted the 
open daylight and unc 
boats nearly su 
Severe fighting h 


was 
as been 
DISASTERS. 
May 22.—At Roach’s ship-yard, 
sylvania, the steam-ship Sa 
about forty men remained 


‘hester, Penn- 
itoga being launched, 


beneath the vessel, 


| seven of whom were crushed to death, while three 


Until July 16 subscriptions to the new four- | 


r-cent. funded loan of the United States were 
ited to this country. Secretary Sherman has 
cially stated that the principal and interest of 
bonds are to be paid in gold. 
mpt from taxation, and are redeemable after 
lirty years. 
Governor Cullom, of Illinois, May 30, vetoed the 
| making silver coin a legal tender in that State. 
The public debt of the United States was re- 
juced in May 86,981,000. The total reduction 
since July 1, 1876, was $36,000,000. 
On May 13 General Porfirio Diaz was recog- 
ed by the German Empire as the constitutional 
President of Mexico. The city of Acapulco is 
hel - bv the adherents of Lerdo. 
1 France the displacement of republican pre- 
cts, sub-prefects, and other department officials 
has been going on since the new ministry 
igurated. For the most part, Bonapartists fill 
offices thus vacated. M. Theirs is the acknowl- 


was 


The bonds are | 


| is estimated that six hundred lives were lost 


edged leader of the republicans in the new combat. | 


On the re-assembling of the French Chamber 
Deputies, June 16, President M‘Mahon sent a 
message to the Senate informing that body of his 
tention to dissolve the Chamber, and requesting 
» concurrence of the Senate. In this message 
the President says: “I shall address myself con- 
fidently to the nation. 
es to preserve her institutions intact. She does 
not wish to see her institutions distorted by rad- 
icalism. She does not wish in 1880 


Constitution may be revised, to find every thing 


France, like myself, wish- | 


others were seriously injured. 

June 4.—Destructive tornado in Illinois. At 
Mount Carmel sixteen lives were lost, and prop- 
erty was destroyed valued at half a million of 
dollars. 

June 12.—A collision between two trains on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, near Point of 
Rocks, resulted in the loss of five lives. 

May 9.—Earthquake and tidal wave in Peru. 
Several towns on the southern coast, sufferers 
also in the terrible earthquake of 1868—Iquique, 
Arica, Cobija, Chanavaya, and others—were de- 
stroyed. Many ships were lost or disabled. It 
, and 
property worth twenty millions of dollars. 

June 6.—Near Bath, England, at an agricultur- 
al festival, the Widcombe crowded with 
people, broke down. Twenty persons were kill- 
ed, and a much larger number es 

June 20.—Destructive fire in St. John, New 
srunswick. The southern half a the city was 
destroyed, including the principal business por 
tion. Thirteen lives are reported to have been 
ost. The loss in property is estimated at from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000, 


bridge, 


OBITUARY. 

May 29.—In New York city, Fletcher Harper 
the last of the original firm of Harper and Broth- 
, in his seventy-first year. 

June 7.—At Saratoga Springs, Edwin White, 


ers 


| the well-known painter, aged sixty years. 


, when the | 


prepared for the disorganization of the moral and | 


material forces of the country. France, 
against misunderstanding, will do justice to my 
intentions, and will choose Deputies who will 
promise to support me.” 

On the 19th, the following order oftthe day was 


read in the Chamber, and adopted by a vote of | the Netherlands, aged fifty-nir 


163 against 153: 


“ Whereas, The ministry formed May 17 under the 
presidency of the Duc de Broglie was called to the 


warned | 


| 
| 
| 


June 17.—In Fair Haven, Connecticut, the Rev. 
John 8. C. Abbott, D.D., the well-known author, 
aged seventy-one years. 

May 22.—In England, 
att, the celebrated architect, 

May 29.—In London John Lothrop Motley, 
the American historian, aged sixty-three years. 

June 2 b.—Sophia Fre poriks Matilda, Queen of 
years, 

June 15.—In England, Lady Stirling Maxwell, 
better known as Mrs. Norton, author of ‘ ‘Bingen 
on the Rhine,” aged sixt) years 


Matthew Digby Wy- 


aged fifty-seven years. 
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nine 
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‘AITH Edmund Spenser: 
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The eighth [month] was August 


g all of gold, down 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which was crowned 
With ears of corn, and full her hand was found. 

That was the ghteous Virgin, which of old 


Lived here on earth, and ty made abound; 











8 loved nd justi s 





She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to heaven 


In country towns are always found an impecu- 


nious few who, by the regularity with which their 
notes go to protest, seem to have been created 
or to li solely for the benefit of the notary pub- 
lic There is another class, in regard to the ob- 


ject of whose existence there is no question, who 


» two-per-cent.-a-month brokers, 
» for themselves, Not long ago, 


are known as 
( learly, tl es 
in one of the Mecdebion cities of the State, a 





ii 


BACK-YARD MYTHOLOGY—THE NINE MEWSES, 


member of the fourth estate, a “local” editor, 
who had done much in his time for the note bro- 
kers and notaries publi 
of the former, who held in his hand a protested 
note of the editor, which, strange to say, was well 
indorsed. Said he, “Come, I want you to pay 
this note: what are you going to do about it 9” 

“Do about it? Nothing. Didn’t I have trou- 
ble enough about that note on the go in? When 
I get a good indorser, my trouble is over ; possibly 
his begins. Go and see the other fellow ; : don’t | 
bother me.” 

The broker comprehended the scope of the | 
observation, and promenaded for the other party. 


, was called upon by one 


THE non sequitur is thus feelingly displayed in | 
the postal-< ard letter of a wife to her absent hus- | 


band: 


I am most sick, baby is under the doctor’s care, and | 


James and the other children have the measles. All 


the women are wearing back combs, and don't forget | 


to write often. We all send love, and our house almost 
got on fire last night. JANE, 
A DISTINGUISHED light comedian in London was 
lately explaining to Mr.——, the dramatist, paint- 
er, and poet—who is more remarkable for polish- 





iH) all i 








Drawer. 


ing his blank verse than for the care he bestows 
on his toilet-—the terror he lately felt on having 
been all but run over by a tram-way car. “I must 
have turned,” said the former, “ 
shirt. Stay!” 
ion’s bosom—“ much whiter. 


as white as your 
he added, inspecting his com] 


A RURAL gentleman whose mind ran rather to- 
ward public economy was attracted to the rec 
great dog show that took place in this city. No 
ticing that the catalogue enumerated some twely 
hundred animals in the exhibition, and being ir 
bued with the spirit of reform, he exclaimed 
‘ Twelve hundred dogs in the city of New York! 
No necessity for so many. Five hundred would 
do the work.” ¢ 


Aw old peruser of the Drawer in Mobile writes 
that, not long since, a well-dressed negro applic 
to the judge of probate of that city for a mai 
riage license. He was asked how old his intended 

| Was, and answered, with great animation, “ Just 


Wi 


ne 


ul 


ut tz 


| sixteen, judge—sweet sixteen, and de handsomest 
| girl in town.” The judge said he could not do 
| it, as the law forbade him to issue license to ai y 
| one under eighteen. 
“ Well, hold on, judge,” exclaimed the man ; “I 
know dat dem girls am deceitful, and lie about 
| deir age. She is nineteen, if a day.” 
“Will you swear to it ?” asked the judge. 
| “Yes, Sah,” he replied; and did, 
“ And how old are you ?” said the judge. 
The chap looked suspicious, and replied, ca 
| tious ly, “ Thirty-five ;” and added, “If dat won't 
do, judge, I’ve got more back.” 





| In The Golden Butterfly, a sparkling novel re- 
cently published, where Jack Dunquerque goes 
to call on Miss Fleming, the heroine, this pleas- 
| ant allusion to our old friend Socrates occurs : 
“He asked for Mrs. Jagenal, and was inform- 
ed by Jane that there was no such person, and 
that no such person was desired by the house- 
hold. He thereupon asked for Mr. Jagenal. The 
| maid asked which Mr. Jagenal. Jack replied, in 
| the most irritating manner possible—the Socrat- 
| ic—by asking another question. The fact that 
| Socrates went about perpetually asking questions 
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know how that may be, judge; 
but I know that I couldn’t get 
ilong very well without the de- 

He was retained. The dull 
routine of office was often en- 
livened by repartes Dundas, 
sometimes called “the Earl,” 
was perhaps the bigger wag 

He delighted in rallying the 

mild and staid John Smith as 

having been one of the brave 

militia at the “ Bladensburg 
races,” Said he, “T he red-coats 
cot a little the better of you at 
first, but you beat them in the 


ent 


7 ? 
long run. 


AN editorial friend in New 
lampshire sends this: 

Some time ago an aged man 
who had just lost his wife 
came into our sanctum, and, 
with tears standing in his 
eves, eulogized the memory of 
the deceased, and asked us to 
record the death in our next 
= issue. ‘ And,” said he,“ while 
THE EXPERIMENT. you are about it, make an item 

about one of my Brahma hens 
is quite enough to account for the joy with which | laying an egg measuring seven and a quarter by 
an exasperated mob witnessed his judicial mur- | eight and three-quarter inches in circumference.” 
der. The Athenians bore for a good many years | Thus suddenly our thoughts of sympathy were di- 
with his maddening questions, as to whether they | rected to the sterner realities of life. 
meant this way, or that way, or how, and finally —— 
lost patience. Hence the little bow! of drink.” A LEGAL friend at Nebraska City sends to the 
— Drawer the following pleasant addition to the le- 

Tne following amusing reminiscences of the | gal facetie of the country: 

Post-office Department at Washington are sent During the last term of the District Court in 
to us by a gentleman who was formerly one of | this county was tried the case of Dickey (probate 
its most able and distinguished officials: judge) v. Davenport et a/.—an action upon an ex- 

When Francis Granger was Postmaster-Gen- | ecutor’s bond. It appeared by his father’s will 
eral, he used to take great pleas- 
ure in heading off incompetent 
office-seekers by producing the 
neat and well-arranged books of 
the then financial officer of the 
department, the genial John 
Marron, and asking the appli- 
cant if he could keep accounts 
as neatly as these were kept. 
The question never failed to 
prove a settler. Judge Colla- 
mer, on assuming the charge of 
the department, having previ- 
ously been a member of Con- 
gress, was already acquainted 
with some of the clerks, whom 
he had met in the course of busi- 
ness, and one day, when contem- 
plating some removals, he had 
called before him, among oth- 
ers, Mr. Marr, at present chief 
clerk of the Appointment Office. 

a half-serious, half- jovial 
nanner, the judge said, 

“Well, Mr. Marr, do you think 
the department could get along 
without you 2” 

The quick answer was evi- 

lently free from much appre- 
hension of danger: “I don’t 
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et he 
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that Davenport had been named as residuary leq- 
atee. Among Davenport's attorneys was Charley 
> 
He was summing up the case, and denouncing 
his opponent for his “ unwarranted assumptions.” 





, who has practiced law some fifteen years. 


my opponent claims, that Davenport is the resid- 





JURY-ROOM., 


These eleven Jurymen have been forty-eight hours trying to win Brown to 


their way of thinking, and no signs of it yet. 


uary legatee, his conclusion might follow; but 
there is no proof. I have watched the case close- 
ly, and not a solitary witness has sworn to it. 
The bond doesn’t mention it.” 

“But,” interrupted Judge Pound, “does not 
the will show that Davenport was made the re- 
siduary legatee ?” 

“That's it, your Honor,” replied Charley. “The 
will doesn’t show where he resides ; it doesn’t say 
a word about his residence.” 

A burst of laughter interrupted the argument, 
and the arguer sat down in amazement. The 
judge grew red in the face, and walked out of 
the court-room, forgetting to adjourn the court. 

Tue manner in which law and justice are “ dis- 
pensed with,” as Mrs. Partington would say, in 
South Carolina, is described in this anecdote : 

Near Chester, some time ago, a colored justice 


sent a colored man to jail upon a charge of steal- | 
ing cotton. The case was brought before Judge | 
Mackey, who, upon investigation, found that the | 


negro had simply taken his own cotton, and was, 
of course, wrongfully in jail. The judge was an- 
gry. “ What did you put that man in jail for?” 
he thundered, at the trembling justice. 

“For stealin’ cotton, Sah.” 

“Did you have any proof that he was guiltv %” 

“No, Sah; it was one of these here cases that 
don’t have much proof.” 

“Then how could you find the man guilty 2” 

“Well, Sah, he looked guilty, and I found him 
guilty.” 


A GENTLEMAN in Western New York sends us 
the following, which he heard during a recent 
trip in Colorado: 

In Colorado they speak of the “ Divide”’—a 


He said: “ Now, your Honor, if it were true, as | 


common expression, referring to the mountain 
range that separates them from the western slo 
Manitou, the “Saratoga” of the West, is at 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains and at the 
entrance of the Ute Pass—a gorge or cajion 
the mountains, extending to the South Park, « 
western slope. Western ministers are noted for 
their familiar texts ar 
illustrations. “Colora 
do Springs,” said 1 
preacher, warming 

in the midst of a 
vival sermon, “is ti 
wickedest place in 
orado. In the languac: 
of the text, ‘He sha 
separate the ri 
from the wicked, 
shepherds divide t 
sheep from the goats 

ES Then,” shouted 
brother, “we are « 
the wrong side of tl 
‘ Divide.’ ” 

This prompt app! 
tion of the text st 
gered the pastor for a 
moment, but he ra 
lied to the occasion 
his conclusion: *“ Yes 
my brethren, you ar 
all on the wrong s 
of the ‘ Divide, and | 
warn you to prepare to 
| flee from the wrath to come by building a ra 
| road for U-t’ Pass.” 


pe 
t 








Tne finest point to which etiquette may be ea 
| ried was recently illustrated by our friend Hya 
| cinth, who announced the possibility of his going 
| to Greenwood on Decoration-day. 
| Hyacinth has a soldier brother buried in that 
| cemetery, and Mrs. H. suggested that if he did 
| go, he should provide himself with flowers to 
| deck ‘dear Will’s” grave. 
Late in the day he returned. 

| Did you go to Greenwood ?” asked Mrs. Iya 
cinth. 

pat fe 
| “Well, I'm real sorry you went off without any 
| flowers to put on Will’s grave,” said the ki 
| hearted little woman. 

“Oh, never mind,” said the complacent Hya 

cinth—*‘ I left my visiting-card.” 

Perhaps brother Will was just as well pleased 
with this delicate mark of attention. 

Nor very humorous, but exceedingly good, is 
the following admonition to spendthrifts, on the 
fly-leaf of an old volume printed in 1690: 


Spend not nor spare too much; be this thy care— 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare. 

He that spends more may want, and so complain, 
But he spends best that spares to spend again.” 








Tus comes to the Drawer from a Canadian 
| friend: 

| The Bishop of Huron, Western Canada, is a 
| convert from Judaism. He was waited upon re- 
| cently at the episcopal residence by a Jew who 
buys discarded clothes. The bishop offered him 
a number of articles he was willing to sell, but 
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sked such prices that the buyer and he could|in it. There were now in camp no means of kill- 
t trade. After a efforts to beat down | ing the bear, even if I should pursue him—an act 
shop’s figures, t he peddler exclaimed, “ You | not advisable. That the bear did no harm never 

a good Chris tien bishop, but ven you | entered my mind; and after repeatedly delaying 

ld clo’ you are still a Jew.” another attempt to kill him, I asked Weidner, the 
ee herder, about the bear. ‘Oh, said he, ‘ that bear 
rLE three-year-old girl, whose father did | is doing no harm. He has never hurt a sheep. 
a razor, was recently, while visiting at a J never trouble him. Te only comes to see the 
r’s, greatly interested in the operation of | lambs play. He comes ev ry night, and often 
r which the head of the house was per- | several times during th same night.’ Weidner 
After watching intently for a few min- | also told me that the bear continued these friend- 


e said, “ Mr. A——, what you do that for? | ly visits to the flock as | th.” 
ipa don’t wash Ais face with a little broom, 
vipe it with a knife.” 


long as a month, 

For several years past there has appeared in 
Washington a bright Southern lady, Mrs. Nunn 
of Mississippi, to press to adjudication a claim 
she prefers against the government for supplies 
remarkable story, illustrating an un- | furnished and property destroyed during the 

ed-for peculiarity in the character of the cupation of her plantation by Federal troops, 
zlvy bear: part of whom were under the command of Grant 
“Some vears igo, I was informed that i t] , 


Jacosp Lutuer, a wool raiser, of Monterey 
. California, relates for the Drawer the 


> OC- 


ere for weeks guests 


eu 


3 mak 
ts to one 
p camps 
I supposed, of 

his obj ct Was 
Therefore, the 

t time I went to that 
with supplies, I 

< with me my Henry 
As I neared the 

p I saw in the dis- 
e that grizzly and I 

re making our visits 
iltaneously. After 
i im time to 

sheep corral, 

t out and found 

it upon his 

ches in the centre 
the corral. 

‘Fear of their nat- 
enemy had caused 
terrified sheep to 

ywd with all their 

ht against the fence, 
ga circular patch 
considerable size to 
l > and the lambs. 
‘The lambs, not 
owing enough to fear 
intruder, busied 
mselves by skipy ying, 
ying, and chasing 
i the outer part of 
e circular patch. The 
bear continued to keep 
8 position, turning his 
ad hither and thither, 
itching very intently 
all the movements of 
he gleeful lambs. Hav- 
g seen this much, and 





ly believing that he TWELVE HOURS A DAY; OR, TANTALUS IN OUR 8 

meant soon to take a 

heep away with him, I raised my rifle, took | at her house, and receipted for the articles for 

car _ aim, and—snap went the hammer. This | which she claims payment. She was a few weeks 

alarmed the bear, and, seeing me, he walked lei- | since heard again by the Committee on Claims in 

surely to the fence, jumped over, and took to the | their room, on the walls of which is hung up a 
lls; while I, on examining into the queer con- | map of the Southern country. One of the mem- 
ict of my rifle, found that it was without a car- bers, in a rather sneering way, asked, 

tridge, whereas I had expected there were a dozen “Well, madam, can you point with your finger 


PORES, 
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map where this immense | explanation. High words ensued. The canon 
m of yours is supposed to be situ- | attacked the staff of the paper. The editor d 








ated ?” fended it, and said, “I assure you we have a dean 
She ‘ned, measured by a glance the distance | upon our staff.” 
betwee 1e top of her head and the base of the “Ah,” replied the canon, “that may be, but a 
map, and answered, jishop is what you want,” 
‘If I was as tall as a giraffe, or had a neck “Indeed! how so?” exclaimed the editor. 
s long as vour ears, Sir, I would be able to ac- “Why, you see,” returned the canon, “ most 
commodate you.” of your statements require confirmation.” 
After a little silence there came a no 
laughter, but the int rrogatory was not | In a general way, it is not the thing to have 
jeciaras your organist and saloon-keeper blended, as it 
WE are i ted to a clerical friend for the | were, in one and the same person. Something 


following anecdote of the late Rev. Dr. Bethune: | ridiculous is sure to come of it. The other day, 

At an anniversary of the Andover Theological | in a certain mining town in Pennsylvania, the or. 
Seminary, nearly forty years ago, Dr. Bethune was | ganist and saloonist had been up quite late on 
invited to address one of the societies of that in- | Saturday night waiting on customers, and next 





stitution, which he did with his accustomed el- | day, while presiding at the organ, fell asleep. At 
the end of the sermon, 

= ores , — when the hymn had 

a * been given out and 


the choir was in readi- 
ness to begin singing, 
one of them shook 
\ i) him up, and awaken- 
ing with a start, the 
noble tapster electri- 
fied the congregation 
by shouting at the top 
of his voice, “ Ros: 


~~ , > Pa 
fife gloss pr r ! 


Somesopy told Lady 
Morgan that a certain 
bishop was so lax in 
Church observances 
that “he would eat 
a horse on : 
Wednesday.” “Of 
course he would,” 
said the lady, “yu 
was a fast horse.” 








Tue exchange list 
gives the following 
facts in regard to the 
present whereabouts 
and doings of some 
great men: George 
Washington recently 
put up at the Stock- 

“ifr A BODY MERT A hODY COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, bridge (Massachu- 
setts) station -house, 
and has been brought 

oquence and wit. When shown to his lodging | before the Brooklyn courts for deserting his wife 
ment at night, he looked over the large roll | Elizabeth. Andrew Jackson is a policeman at San 
uscript, saying, with a sigh, as he turned | José, California, and is also in the toils of the law 
over the pages, written on one side as if for print: | for burglary at San Francisco. Sam Adams has 
“Ah, poor thing! It was so long I had to omit | just been pardoned out of Sing Sing, and William 
many portions, and in the hurry of reading I| Wirt heads a gang of Philadelphia burglars. Pat- 
overlooked some that I had specially marked for | rick Henry, Andrew Johnson, Stephen A. Douglas, 
delivery. Ah! here is one.’ And he proceeded | and John C. Fremont are on the tramp in variots 
to read to his attendant a humorous passage de- | parts of the country. William Penn is foreman of 
scribing the migratory life of modern ministers, | a New Jersey fire-company, and is in trouble for 
‘wandering from place to place, like Diogenes | deserting his wife, and Horace Grecley keeps a 
with his tub, not much unlike which many modern | hotel in Santa Barbara, and has been arrested in 
pulpits are constructed.” | South Carolina for chicken-stealing. Napoleon 

—- | Bonaparte is on the New Orleans Grand Jury. G. 
A neat little repartee comes to us from En-| Garibaldi drives a Chicago express wagon, Thom- 
gland. A canon of one of the cathedrals, think- | as Moore is in the Dayton (Ohio) poor-house, and 

imself unjustly dealt with in one of the| Julius Caesar keeps a hotel at San José, Cali- 


religious papers, called upon the editor for an} fornia. 





If A BODY KISS A BUDY, NEED A BODY CRY? 


or mat 

















